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CHAPTER I, 



There m an asaize'towii in one of the eaatctn counties which 
w*a much distiiigiiished by the Tudor sovereigns, and, in const- ] 
qutuce of their fa.vmir and pmteetion, attained a degmo of hu- 
purtaot-^r that surpris^ft the modern traveller* 

A hundrwi j¥fl,m ago its Eppcarauco was that of picturesque 
gnuuieur. The old houses, %\^hich were the tcnipomry residences 
of such of the count j-familiii5 aa contented thonifcsertea with the 
gaitities of a provincial town, crowded the streets^ and gave thontj 
tke irregular b\it noble appcai^ance jet to he seen in the cities ( 
Belginm. Tlie sides of the streets had a quaint richnesaj from 
the efiect of the gables, and the stacks of chiraiieja which cut 
igftiZL'^t the blue akj above ; while, if the eye ftU lower down, tlie 
itteutiou was arrested by all kinds of projections in the shape of 
hv and oriel ; and it was amusing to see the inftiite vaiiety 
dows that had bet^u crannncil into the walls ion|f before 
mr. ritt's days of taxation. The streets below suffered from all 
'hese prcijectioiis and advanced stories above ; thoy were dark^ 
nd ili'paved with large, round, jolting pebbles, and with no sride- 
mh protected by kerbstones ; thorc were no lampposts for long 
' [iter nights ; and no regard was paid to the wants of the middle , 
who neither drove about in coaches of their own, nor wer 
ried by their own men m their own sedans into tho very ha"' 
f their friends. The profeaaiorjal men aud their wives, the shop- 
6l pirs and their apou^cs, and all such people, walked about at 
le peril both night and day* Tne broad, iim^ieldy car- 
fTi utiicd them up against the houses in the narrow streets, 

TLtj yib'^sjii table houses projoeted their ili^Hg* oi ^^^ '^as^xv^ 
iriti the ciinmge-wi^y, fomug pedcBtriana again \a\M me ^ihsv^j^x 
UM*jr Itml avoided tor twenty or thirty paces. TUm, ^ m^i^^^^ 
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only light was derived from the glaring, flaring oil-lamps, hu£^ 
above the doors of the more aristocratic mansions ; just allowing 
space for the passers-by to become visible, before they again dis- 
appeared into the darkness, where it was no uncommon thing for 
robbers to be in waiting for their prey. 

The traditions of those bygone times, even to the smallest 
social particular, enable one to understand more clearly the cir- 
cumstances which contributed to the formation of character. The 
daily Hfe into which people are bom, and into which they are 
absorbed before they are well aware, forms chains which only one 
in a hundred has moral strength enough to despise, and to break 
when the right time comes — ^when an inward necessity for inde- 
pendent individual action arises, which is superior to sdl outward 
conventionalities. Therefore, it is well to know what were the 
chains of daily domestic habit, which were the natural leading- 
strings of our forefathers before they learnt to go alone. 

I^e picturesqueness of those ancient streets has departed now. 
The Astleys, the Dunstans, the Waverhams — names of power in 
that district— go up duly to London in the season, and have sold 
their residences in the coimty-town fifty years ago, or more. And 
when the coim^-town lost its attraction for the Astleys, the j 
Dimstans, the Waverhams, how could it be supposed that tije I 
Domvilles, the Bextons, and the Wildes, would continue to 'go 
and winter there in their second-rate houses, and with their ix^ 
creased expenditure ? So the grand old houses stood empty 
awMe ; and then speculators ventured to purchase, and to turn 
the deserted mansions into many smaller dwellings, fitted for pro- 
fessional men, or even (bend your ear lower, lest the shade of 
Marmaduke, first Baron Waverham, hear) into shops ! 

Even that was not so very bad, compared with the next inno- 
vation on the old glories. The shopkeepers found out that Hoe 
once fashionable street was dark, and that the dingy light did 
not show off their goods to advantage ; the surgeon could not 
see to drawjiis patients* teeth ; the lawyer had to ring for candles 
an hoar esfrlier than he was accustomed to do when living in • 
more plebeian street. In short, by mutual consent, the whole 
front of one side of the street was pulled down, and rebuilt in the 
flat, mean, unrelieved stylo of George the Third. The body of 
the houses was too solidly grand to submit to alteration; so 
people were occasionally surprised, after passing through s 
commonplace-looking shop, to find themselves at the foot of s 
grand carved oaken staircase, lighted by a window of Btaiiie4 
glass, storied all over with armorial bearings. 

Up such a stair — past such a window (through which the 
moonlight fell on her with a glory of many colours)----Bath Hilton 
passed wearily one January night, now many years ago. I call it 
jiight ; but, strictly speaking, it was morning. Two o'dod: in 
the morning chimed forth the old bells of St Saviour's. And yet 
more than a doEea girls still sat in tho room into which Euth 
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entered, stitching away as if for very life, not daring to gape, or 
show any outward manifestation of sleepiness. They only sighed 
a httle when Kuth told Mrs. Mason the hour of the night, as the 
result of her errand ; for they knew that, stay up as late as they 
might, the work-hours of the next day must begin at eight, and 
their young limbs were very weary. 

Mrs. Mason worked away as hard as any of them ; but she 
was older and tougher ; and, besides, the gains were hers. But 
even she perceived that some rest was needed. " Young ladies ! 
there will be an interval allowed of half an hour. Bing the bell. 
Miss Sutton. Martha shall bring you up some bread, and cheese, 
and beer. You will be so good as to eat it standing — away from 
the dresses — and to have your hands washed ready for work 
when I return. In half an hour," said she once more, very dis- 
tinctly ; and then she left the room. 

It was curious to watch the young girls as they instan- 
taneously availed themselves of Mrs. Mason^s absence^ One fat, 
paiiiicularly heavy-looking damsel, laid her head on her folded 
arms and was asleep in a moment ; refusing to be wakened for 
her share in the frugal supper, but springing up with a frightened 
look at the soxmd of Mrs. Mason's returning footstep, even while 
it was still far off on the echoing stairs. Two or three others 
huddled over the scanty j&replace, which, with every possible 
economy of space, and no attempt whatever at anything of grace 
or ornament, was inserted in the shght, flat-looking wall, that 
had been nm up by the present owner of the property to portion 
oflf this division of the grand old drawing-room of the mansion. 
Some employed the time in eating their bread and cheese, with 
as measured and incessant a motion of the jaws (and almost as 
stupidly placid an expression of countenance), as you may see in 
cows ruminating in tne first meadow you happen to pass. 

Some held up admiringly the beautiful ball-dress in progress, 
while others examined the effect, backing from the object to be 
criticised in the true artistic manner. Others stretched them- 
selves into all sorts of postures to reheve the weary muscles ; 
one or two gave vent to all the yawns, coughs, and sneezes 
that had been pent up so long in the presence of Mrs. Mason. 
But Buth Hilton sprang to the large old window, and pressed 
against it afi a bird presses against the bars of its cage. She put 
back the bhnd, and gazed into the quiet moonlight night. It was 
doubly hght — almost as much so as day — ^for everything was 
oovered with the deep snow which had been falling silently ever 
sinoe the evening before. The window was in a square recess ; the 
old strange httle panes of glass had been replaced by those which 
gave more hght. A httle distance off the feathery branches of 
a larch waved softly to and fro in the scarcely perceptible night- 
brfltoie. Poor old larch ! the time had been when it had stood 
in a pleasant lawn, with the tender grass creeping caressingly up 
to its very trunk ; but now the lawn was dividod miio ^^xA&«ss^ 
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squalid back premises, and the larch was pent up and gird( 
about with flag-stones. The snow lay thick on its boughs, ai 
now and then fell noiselessly down. The old stables had bee 
added to, and altered into a dismal street of mean-lookii 
houses, back to back with the ancient mansions. And over i 
these changes from grandeur to squalor, bent down the purp 
heavens with their unchanging splendour ! 

Ruth pressed her hot forehead against the cold glass, ai 
strained her aching eyes in gazing out on the lovely sky of 
winter's night. The impulse was strong upon her to snatch up 
shawl, and wrapping it round her head, to sally forth and enj< 
the glory ; and time was when that impulse would have be< 
instantly followed ; but now, Ruth's eyes filled with tears, ai 
she stood quite still dreaming of the days that were goi 
Some one touched her shoulder while her thoughts were f 
away, remembering past January nights, which had resembl 
this, and were yet so different. 

" Ruth, love," whispered a girl, who had unwillingly d: 
tinguished herself by a long hard fit of coughing, " come ai 
have some supper. You don't know yet how it helps one throuj 
the night." 

" One run — one blow of the fresh air would do me more gooc 
said Ruth. 

"Not such a night as this," replied the other, shivering at t 
very thought 

" And why not such a night as this, Jenny ?" answered Rul 
" Oh ! at home I have many a time run up the lane all the w 
to the mill, just to see the icicles hang on the great wheel, ai 
when I was once out, I could hardly find in my heart to coi 
in, even to mother, sitting by the tire ; — even to mother," s 
added, in a low, melancholy tone, which had something of i 
expressible sadness in it. " Why, Jenny ! " said she, rousi 
herself, but not before her eyes were swimming in tears, " oy 
now, that you never saw those dismal, hateful, tumble-down c 
houses there look half so— what shall I call them ? alm< 
beautiful — as they do now, with that soft, pure, exquisite cov 
ing ; and if they are so improved, think of what trees, and gra 
and ivy, must be on such a night as this." 

Jenny could not be persuaded into admiring the winte 
night, which to her came only as a cold and dismal time, wh 
her cough was more troublesome, and the pain in her si 
worse than usual But she put her arm round Ruth's neck, a 
stood by her, glad that the orphan apprentice, who was not j 
inured to the hardship of a dressmaker's work-room, should n 
so much to give her pleasure in such a common occurrence a 
frosty night. 

Iney remained deep in separate trains of thought till M 
MaaoD^a step was heard, when each returned supperless, I 
jv&&she<i, to her «eat. 
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Ruth's place was the coldest and the darkest in the room, 
although she liked it the hest ; she had instinctively chosen it 
for the sake of the wall opposite to her, on which was a remnant 
of the beauty of the old drawing-room, which must once have 
been magnificent, to judge from the faded specimen left. It was 
divided into panels of pale sea-green, picked out with white and 
gold ; and on these panels were painted — were thrown with the 
careless, triumphant hand of a master — ^the most lovely wreaths 
of flowers, promse and luxuriant beyond description, and so real- 
looking, that you could almost fancy you smelt their fragrance, 
and heard the south wind go softly rustling in and out among 
the crimson roses — the branches of purple and white lilac — 
the floating golden-tressed laburnum boughs. Besides these, 
there were stately white liUes, sacred to the Virgin — hollyhocks, 
frazinella, monk's-hood, pansies, primroses ; every flower which 
blooms profusely in charming old-fashioned country-gardens was 
there, depicted among its graceful foliage, but not in the wild 
disorder in which I have enumerated them. At the bottom of 
the panel lay a holly-branch, whose stifi" straightness was orna- 
mented by a twining drapery of English ivy, and misletoe, and 
winter aconite ; while down either side hung pendent garlands 
of spring and autumn flowers ; and, crowning all, came gorgeous 
summer with the sweet musk-roses, and the rich-coloured flowers 
of June and July. 

Surely Monnoyer, or whoever the dead-and-gone artist might 
be, would have been gratified to know the pleasure his handi- 
work, even in its wane, had power to give to the heavy heart of 
a young girl ; for they conjured up visions of other sister- 
flowers tluit grew, and blossomed, and withered away in her 
early home. 

ifrs. Mason was particularly desirous that her workwomen 
should exert themselves to-night, for, on the next^ the annual 
hunt-ball was to take place. It was the one gaiety of the town 
since the assize-balls had been discontinued. Many were the 
dresses she had promised should be sent home " without fail " the 
next morning ; she had not let one slip through her fingers, for 
fear, if it did, it might fall into the hands of the rival dressmaker, 
who had iust estabnshed herself in the very same street. 

She determined to administer a gentle stimulant to the 
flagging spirits, and with a little preliminary cough to attract 
attention, she began : — 

" I may as well inform you, young ladies, that I have been 
requested this year, as on previous occasions, to allow some of 
my young people to attend in the antechamber of the assembly- 
loom with sandal ribbon, pins, and such little matters, and to be 
ready to repair any accidental injury to the ladies* dresses. I 
ahall send four— of the most diligent.'' She laid a marked 
emphasis on the last words, but without much eflect ; they were 
too ekfffy to care for any of the i)omps and vanities, or, indeed^ 
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for any of the comforts of this world, excepting one sole thing 
— their beds. 

Mrs. Mason was a very worthy woman, but, like many other 
worthy women, she had her foibles ; and one (very natural to her 
calling) was to pay an extreme regard to appearances. Ac- 
cordingly, she had already selected in her own mind the four 
girls who were most likely to do credit to the "establishment;** 
and these were secretly determined upon, although it was veiy 
well to promise the reward to the most diligent. She was really 
not aware of the falseness of this conduct ; being an adept in 
that species of sophistry with which people persuade themselves 
that what they wish to do is right. 

At last there was no resisting the evidence of weariness. 
They were told to go to bed ; but even that welcome command 
was languidly obeyed. Slowly they folded up their work, heavily 
they moved about, until at length all was put away, and they 
trooped up the wide, dark staircase. 

" Oh ! how shall I get through five years of these terrible 
nights ! in that close room ! and in that oppressive stillness ! 
which lets every sound of the thread be heard as it goes etemallv 
backwards and forwards," sobbed out Ruth, as she threw hersefr 
on her bed, without even undressing herself. 

" Nay, Ruth, you know it won't be always as it has been to- 
night. We often get to bed by ten o'clock, and by and by you 
won't mind the closeness of the roonf. You're worn out to- 
night, or you would not have minded the sound of the needle ; I 
never hear it. Come, let me unfasten you," said Jenny. 

" What is the use of undressing ? We must be up again and 
at work in three hours.** 

*' And in those three hours you may get a great deal of rest, if 
you will but undress yourself and fairly go to bed. Come, love." 

Jenny's advice was not resisted ; but before Ruth went to 
sleep, she said, — 

" Oh ! I wish I was not so cross and impatient. I don't think 
I used to be." 

" No, I am sure not. Most new girls get impatient at first ; 
but it goes off, and they don't care much for anything after 
a while. Poor child ! she's asleep already," said Jenny to herself. 

She could not sleep or rest. The tightness at her side was 
worse than usual. She almost thought she ought to mention it 
in her letters home ; but then she remembered the premium her 
father had struggled hard to pay, and the large family, younger 
than herself, that had to be cared for, and she determined to 
bear on, and trust that when the warm weather came, both the 
pain and the cough would go away. She would be prudent about 
herself. 

What was the matter with Ruth ? She was crjdng in her 
sleep as if her heart would break. Such agitated slumber could 
bo no rest; so Jenny wakened her. 
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■ «Rutli I Ruth !^' 

^B *01i, Jeijiiy !" eftid Biitb, sitting up hi bed, ami pushing back j 
^Btniajsaes of hair that were heating her forehead, **1 thought I | 
^Kf mamma by the aide of the bed, coming, as she used to doj to I 
^B if I were asleep and comfortable \ and when I tried to take 
^W of Iter, ah© went away and left me alone — I don*t know 
^Bbre ; ao Btmnge V 

^■"It waa on! J a dream ; you know you'd been talking about 
^B to rue, and youVc fcvedsh with sitting up latc» Go to deep j 
^wn, and ril watchj and waken you if you wseem uneasy," I 

^B *^ But yoii'll be so tired, Oh^ dear ! dear ! '^ Buth was asleep I 
^Hhi» 6ven while she sighed. ' 

^B M<«rning came, and though their rest had been shorty the girk 

^m*" Miss Stittr'B, Wim JenningSj Miss Booth, and T^Iisa Hilton, j 
^B will see that you are ready to accomiiany mo to the sMre- 1 
^p by eight o'clock" I 

^pOiie or two of the girls looked astonf shed, but the raajority, j 
Wting anticipated the selection, and knowing from experience | 
the Tine3tpretjf5ed rule by which it was made, received it with the 1 
TOllen indifFertMJoe which had become their feeHtig with regard to 
most events — a deadened eenso of life, consctpumt upon their j 
unimtural mode of existence, their Ecdcntary daySj and their 
frequeut nights of late w,itching. 

B^t to Ruth it waa inexplicable. She had yawnedj and 
loitereil, and looked off <it the beautiful panel, and lost herself in 
thoughts of home, until she fully expected the reprimand which 
at any other time she would have been sure to receive, and now, 
to her sui-prise, she was singled out as one of the most diligent 1 
^■^ueh as she longed for the delight of seeing the noble shiriy 
^^^^tfae boast of the county — and of catching ghmpsea of the 
ilaDCcrs, and hearing the band ; much as she longea for some 
variety to the dull, monotonous iifo uhc wa« leading, she could 
oot feel happy to accept a privilegej granted, as she believed, in 
ignorance of the real state of tbo caao ; so she stai'tled her com- 
panions by rising abiiiptly and going up to Mrs* lirasoii, who was . 
finishing a dress which ou^ht to have been sent home two hours 1 

^V* If you please, Mrs. iMason, T was Bot one of the most 
^Bgent ; T am afraid — I belie ve^ — I was not diligent at all. I 
^■^very tired ; and 1 could not help thinking, and when I think, 
^wn't attend to my work" She stopped, boheving she had 
^■Sciently oxplaiiieii her meaning ; btit Mrs, Mason wotdd not 
^■erstatid, imd did not i^iah for any further elucidatitm. 
^■>tt y^^qJ]^ i^j dear, yon must learn to think and work, too ; or, if 
HEt I fin'f ^!^^ Ijoth, you uitLst Icave oM" thinking. Your giiardianj 
Hr s you t't make great progi'ess in yourbusmess, 

B(l , iu won't dii^sappoitit bim*** 

B^But that wks not to tho point Iluth ^\m^ #\\ mi m'^'c^ 
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although Mrs. Mason resumed her employment in a manner 
which any one but a " new girl " would have known to be intel- 
ligible enough, that she did not wish for any more conversation 
just then. 

" But as I was not diligent I ought not to go, ma*am. Miss 
Wood was far more industrious than I, and many of the others.** 

"Tiresome girl !" muttered Mrs. Mason ; "Tve half a mind 
to keep her at home for plaguing me so." But, looking up, she 
was struck afresh with the remarkable beauty which Ruth pos- 
sessed ; such a credit to the house, with her waving outline of 
figure, her striking face, with dark eyebrows and dark lashes, 
combined with auburn hair and a fair complexion. No ! diligent 
or idle, Kuth Hilton must appear to-night. 

*' Miss Hilton," said Mrs. Mason, with stiff dignity, " I am not 
accustomed (as these young ladies can tell you) to have my 
decisions questioned. What I say, I mean ; and I have my 
reasons. So sit down, if you please, and take care and be ready 
by eight. Not a word more," as she fancied she saw Rutti again 
about to speak. 

" Jenny, you ought to have gone, not me," said Ruth, in no 
low voice to Miss Wood, as she sat down by her. 

" Hush ! Ruth. I could not go if I might, because of my 
cough. I would rather give it up to you than any one, if it were 
mine to give. And suppose it is, then take the pleasure as my 
present, and tell me every bit about it when you come home 
to-night." 

"Well ! I shall take it in that way, and not as if I*d earned it, 
which I haven't. So thank you. You can't think how I shall 
enjoy it now. I did work diligently for five minutes last night, 
after I heard of it ; I wanted to go so much. But I could not keep 
it up. Oh, dear ! and I shall reallv hear a band ! and see the 
inside of that beautiful shire-hall !" 



CHAPTER n. 



Ix due time that evening, Mrs. Mason collected "her young 
ladies" for an inspection of their appearance before proceeding to 
the shire-halL Her eager, important, hurried manner of sum- 
moning them, was not unHke that of a hen clucking her chickens 
together ; and to judge from the close investigation they had to 
undergo, it might have been thought that their part in the 
evening's performance was to be far more important than that of 
temporary ladies'-maids. 

"Is that your best frock, Miss Hilton ?" asked Mrs. Mason, in 
a half-dissatisfied tone, turning Ruth about ; for it was only her 
Sunday black eilk, and w^ somewhat worn £^d shabby. 
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t ^rc39t lan'am/* aiiawered Ruth, f|iiietlv* 

I "Ob 1 JDileed. Then it will do " (atill the kalf-Hfttisficd tone)^.— 
I ^'Dnas, jowmg ladies, you know, is a verv secoodfiry considemtion^ 
I Cbutfuct m tnery thing. Still, IVIisa Hilton, I thiuk yon shoultSB 
iwite find aslt your guaiiijan to send yo\x some money for another 
fgown. I am sorry I did not thmk of it before " 

*'I do not think he would &eud &ny if I wn>te," ausj^wered 
Eiitli. in a low voice, '^ He wils angry when I wanttsd a ahawlj 
Tfhcu the cidd weather set in." 

M\-s. ilason gave her a little push nf dismissal, ajid Rutli fell 
~*Dto the ranks by her friendj Miaa Wood. jM 

*^^'ever tmntl, Ruthie ; you're prettier than auy of them/'W 
ud a merry, good-natured girl, whoee tilaiuueas exchided her 
om any of the envy of rivalry. 
"Yes; I know I ara pretty," said Ruth, sadly: "bvit I am 
Bony I have no better gown, for this is veiy shabby. 1 ani 
isbamed of it niyself^ and I tun &Btj I^lrs. Maf^on i?* t.wiey as much 
ishasued* I wish I need not go. I did not know wc should 
We to think about our own dress at all, or I should not have 
wished to go." 

** Never mind. Roths" &^d Jenny, "you've been looked at 
now, and lilrs. Mason will soon he too busy to tMnk about you 
and your gown.'' 

"Did you hear Ruth Hilton say she knew she waji pretty V* 
whispered ono ^H to another, so loudly that Buth caught the 
words, 

**I eould not help knowing," answered she, simply^ "for many 
people have told me so.'' 

At Iciigth tl^cse preliminaries were over, and they were walk- 
' liskly through the irosty air ; the free motion was so in- 
. ;jig that Buth almost danced alongj ami tjuite forgot aU 
about shabby gow^i3 and gmmbltng g\iardians. The abire-hidl 
was even more striking than she liad expected. The sides of the 
staircase were painted with figures that showed ghostly in the 
dim lightj for only their faoea looked out of the dark, dingy can* 
V3fis, with a strauge fised stare of expression. 

The young millinei-s had to arniuge their wares on tables in 

the ante-room, and make all ready before they could vent una in 

peep into the ball-room, wljere the musician& ivere already tuning 

their inaftmmenta, antl where one or two char- women (strange 

OMitrast 1 with their diily, loose attire, and their incessant 

J^miter, to tbo gnirid echoes* t*f the vaulted i;ooiii) were eom- 

Hktin^ the ducting of benches and ehaira. 

m_ Tlii'Y quitted the place as Ruth and htir companions entered* 

Hit»y bad talked lightly and merrily iu the ante-room, but now 

Hoir voiocs were huahe^lj awtjd by the old magui^cence of the 

^pnt apartment. It was so lar]^ that objects showttl dim at the 

KrtJiiT end, as through a mist. Full-length tigures of eounty 

^prthie^ huBg mvuudf in all yarieti^a of costume, itom ^^ ^"^^ 
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of Holbein to the present time. The lofty roof was indistinct^ 
for the lamps were not fully lighted yet; while through the 
richly-painted Gothic window at one end the moonbeams feli^ 
many-tinted, on the floor, and mocked with their vividness the 
struggles of the artificial light to illuminate its little sphere. 

flUgh above sounded the musicians, fitfully trying some strain 
of which they were not certain. Then they stopped playing, and 
talked, and their voices sounded gobUn-like in their dark recess, 
where candles were carried about in an imcertain wavering 
manner, reminding Ruth of the flickering zig-zag motion of the 
will-o*-the-wisp. 

Suddenly the room sprang into the fall blaze of light, and 
Ruth felt less impressed with its appearance, and more willing to 
obey Mrs. Mason's sharp summons to her wandering flock, than 
she had been when it was dim and mysterious. They had pre- 
sently enough to do in rendering offices of assistance to the 
ladies who thronged in, and whose voices drowned all the muffled 
sound of the band Ruth had longed so much to hear. Still, if 
one pleasure was less, another was greater than she had antici- 
pated. 

"On condition" of such a number of little observances that 
Ruth thought Mrs. Mason would never have ended enumerating 
them, they were allowed during the dances to stand at a side- 
door and watch. And what a beautiful sight it was ! Floating 
away to that bounding music — now far away, like garlands of 
faines, now near, and showing as lovely women, with every 
ornament of graceful dress — the dite of the county danced on, 
little caring whose eyes gazed and were dazzled. Outside all 
was cold, and colourless, and uniform, — one coating of snow over 
all. But inside it was warm, and glowing, and vivid ; flowers 
scented the air, and wreathed the head, and rested on the bosom, 
as if it were midsummer. Bright colours flashed on the eye and 
were gone, and succeeded by others as lovely in the rapid move- 
ment of the dance. Smiles dimpled every face, and low tones of 
happiness murmured indistinctly through the room in every 
pause of the music. 

Ruth did not care to separate figures that formed a jovous 
and brilliant whole ; it was enough to gaze, and dream of the 
happy smoothness of the lives in which such music, and such 

E refusion of flowers, of jewels, elegance of every description, and 
eauty of all shapes and hues, were every-day things. She did 
not want to know who the people were ; although to hear a 
catalogue of names seemed to be the great delight of most of her 
companions. 

In fact, the enumeration rather disturbed her ; and to avoid 
the shock of too rapid a descent into the commonplace world of 
Miss Smiths and Mr. Thomsons, she returned to her post in the 
ante-room. There she stood, thinking or dreaming. She was 
startled back to aptual lif<9 by a voige cIosq to h^r, On© of tho 
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^^■g jo\mg I^^^^H mot with a mifHrorhiDo. Her drcsSf of 
^^Krm^amQr^KKKBti hail liet'ii liioiwd up hj nomgixjs of 
^^K and one of tltesc liad Mlcu r^ff in tliy daiieOj losivirtg b^sr 
^^PtiC> tmil To repair this^ she brul Ix^gg^l her partner to 
Khg her to the room where tlie aasistants should have beeii* 
■piwtjre tliere but Rtith, 
■■hall I leave voii T asked tiie gentleman, *■ la my almenco 

f "Oil, no !" replied the kdy ; "a few stitchca will set all to 
fetita . BeftideSj I dare not enter thai room hy myaeUV* 80 fai' 
^^ftmke sweetly and prettily. But now sho addressed Huth» 
^Hs ha^e — don't keep me an hour !** And her voice became 
pi^Snd autboriiative. 

I She wa8 very pretty, with long dark ringlets and fiparkling 
■Arjeyoi^* These had struck Both in tEe hasty glance she baa 
^Ht before she knelt down to her task^ Hhe al^o s^aw thut tho 
Hffiman was young and elcgtinf, 

r " Oh. that lovely galoppe ! how I long to dance to it ! Will 
I never bo done? What a frightful time you are taking; and 
fa dying to rcstnm m time for this galoppe T* 
I By way of showing a prettys ekildlike impatience, ^he began 
I heat time witli her feet to the spirited air the Imnd was 
fcying. Ruth could not tlarn the rent in her dross with this 
Rntinual rjiotion^ and she looked up to remonstrate. As she 
■rew tier hv^id back for this puri'foae, she caught the eye of the 
pntlenian wlio wa^^ standing bv ; it w*sw5 so ejtpressive of amuHtj- 
baia t the airs and graces of nia pretty partner, that Huth was 
^Hbd by the feeling, and had to bend her face down to conceal 
l^^ilc that mantli^d there. Eot not before he had seen it ; 
Bfl not bi^fore hi& attention harl been thereby drawn to consider 
he kneeling tigure, that^ lial>ited in black up to tlio throatj w^itli 
tte noble heud l>eiit down to tlie ooeupation in which she was 
ng^ged, formed eiich a contriist to the flippant^ bright^ artificial 
■■■rbo Bat to be served with an air as haughty as a queen on 

^^!)b, Mj% Bellingham ! Pm aaliamed to detain you so long. 

m^ no idea any one eoidd have- spent i&o much time oyer a 

p^ii-. + — No wonder Mrs, Mason cbaigea so much for drees- 

[} her workwomen are so slow.^' 

. .. — meant to be witty, but ^h\ Bellingham looked grave. 

b saw the scarlet colour of annoyance flush to that beautiful 

Bt^ek, w>jich was partially presented to lum. He took a eandlo 

fern the table, and held it ko that Ruth had more light. She 

Id not look up to thank him, for she felt ashamed that ho 

bould have seen the smile which she had caught from liim* 

I " I ^tnj sony I have been so long, ma^am," E*aid she, gently, m 

^ d her work ; " I was afraid it might teai' out a^in if X 

\i it carefiiflj." 8ho rose. 

i "J t^viiJtf raider hiivQ jbad it torn tl^Ml \i^^ Tsk^ysA ^tbs^ 
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charming galoppe," said the youug lady, shaking out her dress as 
a bird snakes its plumage. "Shall wo go, Mr. Bellingham ]" 
looking up at him. 

He was surprised that she gave no word or sign of thanks to 
the assistant. He took up a camelia that some one had left on 
the table. 

" Allow me. Miss Buncombe, to give this, in your name, to 
this young lady, as thanks for her dexterous help." 

" Oh, of course ! " said she. 

Ruth received the flower silently, but with a grave, modest 
motion of her head. They had gone, and she was once more 
alone. Presently her companions returned. 

" What was the matter with Miss Duncombe 1 Did she come 
here ?" asked they. 

" Only her lace dress was torn, and I mended it," answered 
Ruth, quietly. 

" Did Mr. Bellingham come with her 1 — ^they say he's going toi 
be married to her. Did he come, Ruth ?" 

" Yes," said Ruth, and relapsed into silence. 

Mr. Bellingham danced on gaily and merrily through the 
night, and flirted with Miss Duncombe as he thought good. But 
he looked often to the side-door where the milliner's apprentices 
stood ; and once he recognised the tall, slight figure, and the 
rich auburn hair of the girl in black ; and then his eye sought 
for the camelia. It was there, snowy white in her bosom. And 
he danced on more gaily than ever. 

The cold grey dawn was drearily lighting up the streets 
when Mrs. Mason and her company returned home. The lamps 
were extinguished, yet the shutters of the shops and dwelling- 
houses were not opened. All sounds had an echo unheard by 
day. One or two houseless beggars sat on doorsteps, and shiver- 
ing, slept with heads bowed on their knees, or resting against 
the cold hard support afforded by the wall. 

Ruth felt as if a dream had melted away, and she were once 
more in the actual world. How long it would be, even in the 
most favourable chance, before she should again enter the shire- 
hall ! or hear a band of music ! or even see again those bright^ 
happy people — as much without any semblance of care or woe as 
if they belonged to another race of beings. Had they ever to 
deny themselves a wish, much less a want i Literally and figura- 
tively their lives seemed to wander through flowery pleasure-paths. 
Here was cold, biting, mid-winter for her, and such as her — for 
those poor beggars almost a season of death ; but to Miss Dim- 
combe and her companions, a happy, merry time, — when flowers 
still bloomed, and fires crackled, and comforts and luxuries were 
piled around them like fairy gifts. What did they know of the 
meaning of the word, so terrific to the poor 1 What was winter 
to them ? But Ruth fancied that Mr. Bellingham looked as if he 
could understand the feehngs of those removed from him by 
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^femmstance and station. He ImJ di'awn up tKc windows of \m 

^■flfaige, it m tnic, vnih a sliuJtler, 

B Hatb, then, had been watditJig Mm. 

H Ytft she had no idea that any association mado her camoHa 

^kgoiis to her. She beheved it was solely on account of itft 

^^Hfaitc beauty that she tondt^ it &o farcfully. Blie told Jenny 

^P^particuki- of its preset! tat iuti, with open, straight-looking 

^K^nd without the deepening of a shade of coloiu", 

V **Was it not kind of him J You can't think how nicely he 

WU % just when I was a little bit mortilied by her ungmciouss 

"It was very nice, indeed," replied Jenny. " Such a beautiful 
flower ! I wish it had some accut.** 

** I wish it to be e:sactly as it is — ^it is perfect. Ro pure ! " 
said Buthj almost clamping her treasure as she placed it in water, 
"Who is Mr. Bellingham I" 

" He i» son to thxit Mrs. Bellingham of the Priory, for whom 
we made the grey satin peliasa," answered Jenny^ sleepily. 

'* That wa« before my time," said Euth, 6ut there was no 
answer. Jenny wa*i asleep* 

It was long before Huth followed her example. Even on a 
winter day, it was clear morning light that fell upon her face as 
she smiled in her slumber. Jenny would not waken her, but 
watched her face with admiration ; it was so lovely in itw hap- 
pinass. 

" She Is dreaming of last night." thought Jenny. 
It was true she was ; but one figure flitted more than all the 
fist through her visions. He presented flowLn' after fiower to 
in that baseless morning dream, which wa^ all too quickly 
The night l>efore she had seen her dead mother in her 
ep, and she w^ceiiedj weeping- And now she dreamed of Mr. 
ellingham, and smiled. 
And jctj was this a more evil dream than the other 1 
The realities of life seemed t«5 cut more shai ply against her 
i than usual that morning. The late hours of the preeuding 
s, an<l perhaps tiie excitement of the evening V>cfore, had 
isposed her to hear calmly the nibs and crosses which beset 
ill ^Irs. Mason's young ladies at times. 

For Mrs. Mason, though the first dressmaker in the county, 
was human after all ; and wnflhred, like her upprenticesj from the 
{ causes that affected them. This morning she was dispossod 
fitult with everjlhing, and everybody. She seemed to 
iaen with the detennination of putting the world and all 
t'lt contained (her world, at least) to lighbi l>cfore night ; and 
§es and neghgences, which had long i>assed unreproved^ or 
ked at, were to-day to be dragged to hght, and sharply 
■imanded, Nothiitg lorn than perfection would eatisfj Mm, 
QU al met ^imes. 
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She had her ideas of justice, too ; but they were not divinely 
beautiful and true ideas ; they were something more resembling 
a grocer's or tea-dealer's ideas of equal right. A little over- 
indulgence last night was to be balanced by a good deal of over- 
severity to-day ; and this manner of rectifying previous errors 
fully satisfied her conscience. 

Kuth was not inclined for, or capable of, much extra exertion; 
and it would have tasked ail her powers to have pleased her 
superior. The work-room seemed filled with sharp csdls. " Miss 
Hilton ! where have you put the blue Persian 1 Whenever 
things are mislaid, I know it has been Miss Hilton's evening for 
siding away !" 

" Miss Hilton was going out last night, so I ofiered to dear 
the work-room for her. I will find it directly, ma'am," answered 
one of the girls. 

" Oh, I am well aware of Miss Hilton's custom of shuffling off 
her duties upon any one who can be induced to reheve her," re- 
plied Mrs. Mason. 

Euth reddened, and tears sprang to her eyes ; but she was so 
conscious of the falsity of the accusation, that she rebuked her- 
self for being moved by it, and, raising her head, gave a proud 
look round, as if in appeal to her companions. 

" Where is the skirt of Lady Farnham's dress ! The flounces 
not put on ! I am surprised ! May I ask to whom this work 
was entrusted yesterday '?" inquired ilrs. Mason, fixing her eyen 
on Ruth. 

" I was to have done it, but I made a mistake, and had to 
undo it. I am very sorry." 

" I might have guessed, certainly. There is httle difficulty, 
to be sure, in discovering, when work has been neglected or 
spoilt, into whose hands it has fallen." 

Such were the speeches which fell to Ruth's share on this day 
of all days, when she was least fitted to bear them with equa- 
nimity. 

In the afternoon it was necessary for Mrs. Mason to go a few 
miles into the country. She left injunctions, and orders, and 
directions, and prohibitions without end ; but at last she was 
gone, and in the relief of her absence, Ruth laid her arms on the 
table, and, burying her head, began to cry aloud, with weak, un- 
checked sobs. 

" Don't cry. Miss Hilton," — " Ruthie, never mind the old 
dragon," — "How will you bear on for five years, if you don't 
spirit yourself up not to care a straw for what she says ?" — ^were 
some of the modes of comfort and sympathy administered by 
the young work-women. 

Jenny, with a wiser insight into the grievance and its remedy, 
said: 

" /Suppose Ruth goes out instead of you, Faany Barton, to do 
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fkeraufi^. The fresh air will do her good j and you know you 
dilii^^ the cold east wijids, while Kuth says ah<? eDjoys frost and 
I awr^ aod all kinds of shiveiy weather.** 

^B Fanny Barton was a great elcepy-lookiug girl, huddhng ovor 
^Hf £re. No one so willing an alie to rcLLnqiii^h the walk on this 
^Bii^ aftei^oon, ifvhen the east wind blew keeidy down iha att^eet, 
■rying up the very snow limit There waa im temptation to 
^■one ahmad, for those who wt^re not absolut^^y ohliged to leave 
^p^ir warm rooms ; indeed, tho dusk hour showed that it was the 
^Bual tt-^a-time for the humble inhabitants of that i>Hrt of tli&J 
^Hwn through which Ruth huHl to pasa un her slic^ppiiig uspudM 
Bpn, As siie came to the high ground just alx»vc tho river, 
^Kcrc tho sti-oet filoped lupidly down to the bridge, she saw tho 
Ptt couBtiy beyonii all oovered with snow, making the black 
dome of the ^lonJ-laden skj appear yet bJiicker ; as H* the winter's 
llilght had never fairly gone away, but had hovered on th« edge of . 
tlie world all through tho Bhort bleak day. Down by th<a bridge! 
(where there was a Uttie shelving btmk, used m n landing-plauoi 
f:i[ ltjv pleasure-boats that coulfl tltiat ou that shallow stream)! 
bJJiiji' chihlren were playing, and defying the cold; oneofthcnii 
h;iji got a large w^aahing-tiib, and with the us 13 of a broken oar I 
kept steering and pushing himself hither and thither in the little^ 
T^jeL much to the admiration of his corapmiionsj who stoo<l 
gTTiiely looking on, immovable in their attentive observation of 
the hei^, although their faces were bluo with coW, and theit J 
h;iiiilj5 crammed deep into their pockets with some faint hope of* 
liDthng warmth there. Pcrhai>s they feaiod tbatj if they unpacked 
thfui!?*. Ives from their lumpy attitudes and began to move aboutj 
■ id M'ind would find its way into evety^ cnuniy of their tat- 
ihwss. They wertj aU huddled up, and still; with eyes 
LJ.rcJii on the embryo sailor. At last, one little maoj envious of 
the reputation that his plaj'fellow was acquiring by his daring, 
ejiUe^J out : 

'* I'll set thee a craddy, Tom ! Thou dar'n't go over yon 
hlaok line in the water, out into the real river " 

Of course the challenge ivaa not to be refused, and Tom pad- 
^y^^way towards the dai'k line, beyond which the river swept 
^^^■imoothj steady eurreut, Ruth (a child in yeai^s herself) 
^^^Hii the top of the dechvity watching the adventurer, but as 
^^^bcious of any danger as tho group of children below. At 
^^^bayfeUow's suocees, they broke through the calm gm^'ity of 
^^^Kvtion into boisterous marks of applause, cla})pi})g their ■ 
^^Hk and stamping their imiJatient httle feet^ and shouting^ 1 
^^m domj, Tom ; thou hast done it rarely ! " I 

■ Tom stood in cliildish dignity for a moment^ facing his ad^ 1 
^■rors ; then, in an instant, his wasMng-tub boat was whirled J 
^Bxidf and he lost his balance, and fell out ; and both he and his ^ 
^bt were c^ri&f itxmj alowly, but surely, by t'ba sta^cm^ ^isS. 
^kr whigh etemallj movmi onwards to the aeo. 
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The children shrieked aloud with terror ; and Huth flew dowll . 
to the little bay, and far into its shallow waters, before she felt ' 
how useless such an action was, and that the sensible plan would ." 
have been to seek for efficient help. Hardly had tlus thought 
struck her, when, louder and sharper than the sullen roar of the ^ 
stream that was ceaselessly and unrelentingly flowing on, came . 
the splash of a horse galloping through the water in which she 
was standing. Passed her like lightning — down in the stream, 
swimming along with the current — a stooping rider — an out- 
stretched, grasping arm — a little life redeemed, and a child saved 
to those who loved it ! Ruth stood dizzy and sick with emotion 
while all this took place ; and when the rider turned the swimming 
horse, and slowly breasted up the river to the landing-place, 
she recognised him as the Mr. Bellingham of the night before. 
He carried the unconscious child across his horse ; the body 
hung in so lifeless a manner that Ruth believed it was- dead, and 
her eyes were suddenly blinded with tears. • She waded back to 
the beach, to the point towards which Mr. BeUingham was direct- 
ing his horse. 

" Is he dead ?" asked she, stretching out her arms to receive 
the little fellow ; for she instinctively felt that the position in 
which he hung was not the most conducive to returning con- 
sciousness, if, indeed, it would ever return. 

" I think not," answered Mr. BeUingham, as he gave the child 
to her, before springing off his horse. " Is he your brother 1 Do 
you know who he is ? " 

" Look !" said Ruth, who had sat down upon the ground, the 
better to prop the poor lad, " liis hand twitches ! he Uvea ! oh, sir, 
he lives ! Whose boy is he ?" (to the people, who came hurrying 
and gathering to the spot at the inimour of an accident). 

" He's old Nelly Brownson's," said they. " Her grandson." 
" We must take him into a house directly," said she. " Is his 
home far off?" 

" No, no ; it's just close by." 

" One of you go for a doctor at once," said Mr. BeUingham, 
authoritatively, " and bring him to the old woman's without 
delay. You must not . hold him any longer," he continued, 
speaking to Ruth, and remembering her face now for the first 
time ; " your dress is dripping wet already. Here ! you fellow, 
take him up, d'ye see ! " 

But the child's hand had nervously clenched Ruth's dress, 
and she would not have him disturbed. She carried her heavy 
burden very tenderly towards a mean little cottage indicated by 
the neighbours ; an old crippled woman was coming out of the 
door, shaking all over with agitation. 

" Dear heart !" said she, " he's the last of 'em aU, and he's 
gone afore me." 

"Nonsense," said Mr. Bellingham, "the boy is aUve, and 
MeJjr to lire/' 
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^r But ihe did womn.n was helpless nnd liopeTes.'^, and insisted on 
^■fifieving tliat Ult grjjulsou wtis dead ; and deati he would hav© 
^kn if it bad not Ijol^l for Ruth, and one or two of the mfH-e j 
Pftisikle neighbours, who, under Mr, Bellingham*a directions^ 1 
' kstled about, and did ail that was necessary until animatioii 

ft a confimnded time these people are in fetching th© J 

fc/. ud Mr. Bodinglmm to Rutli, botween whom ancl himselfl 

^H^iof bileut iindei*standin| had spning up from the circtmi- ■ 

^^^B of their haring been the onlj two (besides mere child renjB 

^Ennftd witneasetd the accident^ tmd also the only two to whoml 

Knertatn dogi^e of cultivation had given the power of undeivl 

Iknding osch other's thonghte and even each other's words. *1 

"^ It tukes so much to knock an idea into sixeh stupid peoplo'il 

liesds. They stood gaping and asking which doctor they were toM 

gi& for, as if it signified whether it was Brown or Smith, so lo^iifl 

ft* *^ - ^-■'^ his witfi about him. I have no more time to wasiiSH 

J y 'f I was on the gallop when I caught sight of the lad^ 

kLi^a a.nr.. i.ic has fairly Bobbed and opened hi^s eyes, I see no umM 

in my staying in this st lining atmiisjihere. May I trouble yotil 

with "one thing? Will you be so giKtd a^ to see that the littlftl 

fellow has all tliat he wants ? Jf you'U aUow met I'll leave you 

mv Din^e " continued he, giving it to Ruth, who w^as only toQ 

o have this j>ower entntittd to her of procuring one or two J 

ites which &he huid pi>rceivetl to bo wanted. But ghe safl^ 

' between the network ; she did not Uke the charge ad 

'* 1 fthall not want so muchj really, sir One sovereign wi3M 
be plenty — more than eBoiig;h, May I take that outj and I w^ill^ 
;f>u hack what ib left uf it when I see you again 1 or, per- 
, [ had better send it to jon^ sir I ^* 

* I think you had better keep it all at present. Oh, what a j 
hoTrid tlirty place this m I insiiftcrablo two minutes longer. Yourl 
^ stay hcit^ ; yitn'll be poisoned with thia ahominabla 
( towards the dooFj I beg. Well, if you think one 
ill will be enough, I will tEike my pnrse ; only, remember 
to mo if you think they want more." 
Fcre standing at tha door, where some one wiib holding 
Ogham's horae. Ruth wan looking at him with her 
t (Mrs. Mason and her errands quite forgotten in the 
i of the afternoon's event), her whole thoughts bent upon 
• imderstanojiig and following out his wishes for the little 
' ^flro ; and until now this had been the hr^ object in his 
But at this moment the atroug perception of Ruth*s 
Ung beauty came again upon him* He almost lost the 
fof what he was siiying, he was ao startled into admiration, 
""^ht before he had not seen her eyes j and now they looked 
and innooentlj full at him, grave^ earnest, and dae^,^ 
~ C 
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But when she instinctively read the change in the expression of 
his countenance, she dropped her large white veiling lids ; and . 
he thought her face was lovelier still. 

The irresistible impulse seized him to arrange matters, so that 
he might see her again before long. 

"No !" said he. "I see it would be better that you should 
keep the purse. Many things may be wanted for the lad which 
we cannot calculate upon now. If I remember rightly, there are 
three sovereigns and some loose change ; I shall, perhaps, see 
you again in a few days, when, if there be any money left in the 
purse, vou can restore it to me." 

" On, yes, sir," said Ruth, alive to the magnitude of the wants 
to which she might have to administer, and yet rather afraid of 
the responsibility implied in the possession of so much money. 

" Is there any chance of my meeting you again in this house ?" 
asked he. 

"I hope to come whenever I can, sir; but I must run in 
errand-times, and I don't know when my turn may be." 

" Oh " — he did not fiilly understand this answer — "I should 
like to know how you think the boy is going on, if it is not giving 
you too much trouble ; do you ever take walks ?" 

" Not for walking's sake, sir." 

" Well," said he, " you go to church, I suppose ? Mrs. Mason 
does not keep you at work on Sundays, I trust 1" 

" Oh, no, sir. I go to church regularly." 

" Then, perhaps, you will be so good as to tell me what church 
you go to, and I will meet you there next Sunday afternoon ?" 

" I go to St. Nicholas', sir. I will take care and bring you 
word how the boy is, and what doctor they get ; and I will keep 
an account of the money I spend." 

" Very well, thank you. Remember, I trust to you." 

He meant that he relied on her promise to meet him ; but 
Ruth thought that he was referring to the responsibility of doing 
the best she could for the child. He was going away, when a 
fresh thought struck him, and he turned back into the cottage 
once more, and addressed Ruth, with a half-smile on his counte- 
nance : 

" It seems rather strange, but we have no one to introduce us ; 
my name is Bellingham — yours is ?" 

" Ruth Hilton, sir," she answered, in a low voice, for now that 
the conversation no longer related to the boy, she felt shy and 
restrained. 

He held out his hand to shake hers, and just as she gave it to 
him, the old grandmother came tottering up to ask some question. 
The interruption jarred upon him, and made him once more 
keenly alive to the closeness of the air, and the squalor and dirt 
by which he was surrounded. 

" My good woman," said he to Nelly Brownson, " could you 
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^^^Hep your place a little Defter and cleaner ? It is moro fit 
^IPP^ thau huiDaD beings. The air in thifs room la quite olPea' 
^BTE, aad the dirt and filth is really disgracefiil.** 
H Bj this time he was mouDted| aud, ho wing to Buth, he to6& 

H Then tho old woman's wrath broke out. 
H " Who may you be, that knows no better manners than to 
^■me into a poor wom^m'si house to abuse it I — fit for pigs, la- 
Ked ! What d^e call yon feUow 1 '' 

P^ " He is Mr. Bellinghani," said Riith, shocked at the old woman's 
i|)parent ingratitude, " It was he that rcKie into the water to 
wve your grandaon. Ha would have been drowned but for ilr* 
Belhngham, I thought once they would both have been swept 
avay by the current j it was so strong,^' 

" The river is none so deep, either," the old woman said, 
snxious to diminish as much as pos.sible the obligation i;he was 
under to one who had offended her. '* Soifio one else would have 
Mved him, if this fine young spark had never been here. He's 
aa orpluLnf and God watches over orphaUB, they say, Td rather 
it haa been any one else as had picked him out, than one wbo 
comes into a poor body's hotiae only to abuse it." 

" He did not come in only to abuse it " said Ruth, gently. 
*He omie with little Tom ; be only said it w^aa not quite bo 
dean a.s it might be." 

'* What i you're taking up the ciTj are you 1 Wait till you 

are an old woman like me, crippled with rheumatiz, and a lad to 

?cc fifler like Tom, who is always in mud when he isn*t in water ; 

■ :J3 food and mine t*> scrape together (God knows we^re often 

.. and do the best I can), and water to fetch up that steep 

She stopped to cough ; and Ruth judiciously changed the 
aobjeet, and began to consult the old woman as to the wants of 
Jsisr gnuidsoUj in which consul tation they were soon assisted by 
me<iical nmu. 

When Huth bad made one or two arrangements witb a neigh- 

T, whom she asked to procure the most necessary things, and 

heanl from the doctor that all would be right in a day or 

J she began to quake at the recollection of the length of time 

had spent at Nelly Brownson's, and to rememl^erj witb some 

" tj the strict watc>\ kept by Mrs. Mason over her apprentices' 

'ngs and in-comings on working-days. She hurried off to 

liopSj and tried to recall her wandermg thoughts to the 

ive merits of pink and blue as a match to lilac^ found she 

her patterns, and went homo with ill- chosen things, aud 

\ a fit of dei^pair at her own stupidity. 

The truth was, that the afternoon's adventure filled her mind ; 

only tbe figure of Tom (who waa now safe, and likely to do well) 
mm receding into the backgi'ound, and that ol Mr. BelUugJiani 
boocnmnj' laorB promment than it had been, 1^^ s^m\j^ las^^ 
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natural action of galloping into the water to save the cliild, was 
magnified by Ruth into the most heroic deed of daring ; his in- 
terest about the boy was tender, thoughtful benevolence in her 
eyes, and his careless liberality of money was fine generosity ; 
for she forgot that generosity implies some degree of self-deniaL 
She was gratified, too, by the power of dispensing comfort he had 
entrusted to her, and was busy with Alnaschar visions of wise 
expenditure, when the necessity of opening Mrs. Mason's house- 
door summoned her back into actual present life, and the dread 
of an immediate scolding. 

For this time, however, she was spared ; but spared for such 
a reason that she would have been thankful for some blame in 
preference to her impunity. During her absence, Jenny's diffi- 
culty of breathing had suddenly become worse, and the girls had, 
on their own responsibility, put her to bed, and were standing 
round her in dismay, when Mrs. Mason's return home (only a few 
minutes before Ruth arrived) fluttered them back into the woric- 
room. 

And now all was confusion and hurry ; a dqctor to be sent 
for ; a mind to be unburdened of directions for a dress to a fore- 
woman, who was too ill to understand ; scoldings to be scattered 
with no illiberal hand amongst a group of frightened girls, hardly 
sparing the poor invalid herself for her inopportune illness. In 
the middle of all this turmoil Ruth crept quietly to her place, 
with a heavy saddened heart at the indisposition of the gentle 
fore-woman. She wo\dd gladly have nursed Jenny herself, and 
often longed to do it, but she could not be spared. Hands, im- 
flkilful in fine and delicate work, would be well enough qualified 
to tend the sick, until the mother arrived from home. Mean- 
while, extra diligence was required in the workroom ; and Ruth 
found no opportunity of going to see little Tom, or to fulfil the 
plans for making him and his grandmother more comfortable, 
which she had proposed to herself. She regretted her rash 
promise to Mr. Bellingham, of attending to the little boy's wel- 
rare ; all that she could do was done by means of Mrs. Mason's 
servant, through whom she made inquiries, and sent the neces- 
sary help. 

The subject of Jenny's illness was the prominent one in the 
house. Ruth told of her own adventure, to be sure ; but when 
she was at the very crisis of the boy's fall into the river, the 
more fresh and vivid interest of some tidings of Jenny was 
brought into the room, and Ruth ceased, almost blaming herself 
for caring for anything besides the question of life or death to be 
decided in that very house. 

Then a pale, gentle-looking woman was seen moving softly 

about ; and it was whispered that this was the mother come to 

nurse her child. Everybody liked her, she was so sweet-looking, 

and gave so little trouble, and seemed so patient, and so thank- 

M^ for any inqmries about her daughter, ^hoae illness, it was 
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^H^^l^l^ihough its seyeritj was nJtigated, was likaly to be 
^Bftodtmious* Wltile all the feelings and thoiiglits relating 
^^Ueuny u*ere predoniiiiant, Sunday ai'rived, Mrs, Maaou went 
^B Jiccuatoriietl visit to Ler fathei'*s, making some little show of 
^Hjogy to Mrs. WocmI fur kuving her and her daughter ; the 
Tfprutitii-cs dispersed to the %*aricms friendss with whom they 
vft^Q m the liabit of spending the day ; lUnX Ruth went to 8t 

tholas*, with a Burrowful heart, deprestjed on ac€Ounl of Jenny^p 
[ Eulf-rcproiMjh ful at, hiiving rashly undertaken what &h& had 
ti unable tci [iciforni. 
As she eame out of chui'cli she w*as joined by Mr. Bellinghaiu* I 
f hwl lialf hojied tbat he might bave fui^otten tlio arrange- I 
tn^uU and yet she wihhed to relieve hei'Kclf of lier responsibility. I 

fknew liis etep heliind her^ and the contending feelings made ' 
heart heiit liord, and she longed to run aw^y. 
" Miaa lliltoii, I ht'Ho^e," said he, overtaking her, and bowing 
fcrward, so oa to catch a ^ight of lier rose-red fiice. " How in our 
little »aiIor going on ? Weil, I trust, from the symptoms the 
Other dny*" 

'* I iKslievej sir, he is quite well now. I am very aorry, but 
I have not l>een able to go and see him, I arn so worry-— I could 
utt help it. But 1 have got one or two things^ through another 
jicrson. I have put them down on thi8 slip of paper ; and hero . 
is your purse, sir, for I am afraid 1 can dii nothing more for him. I 
We have ilLne^s in the house, ainl it makes us very busy " I 

liiith had been so much accustomed to blame of late^ thut she ! 
rLntieipated some remoniitrance or ret^roach now, for not 
M lulled her promise better. She little gueaaed that Mi'* 
: iL^m wQji far more hn&y trying to devise Bf>nie excuse for 
■ hei^ u^ain, during the silence that suoGeoditid her speech, 
lopleased with her for noi bringing a more particular 
of the little boy^ in whom he had ceased to feel any 

I^Rhc repeated, after a minute^ a pause ; I 

^V^ 1 am very sorry I Imi'e done so little, sir " ' 

^B*'Oh, yas, I am .smc vou have do no idl you could. It wiib 
^Ki^htleas in ma to add to youi' engagements" 
^F He is ilispleascd with me," thought Butb, " for what he 
^W(^*ea to have been negltjct of the boy, whose life ho risked his 
^K to have. K I told all, he would see that I could not do 
^He ; hot I cannot tell him aU the sorrows and womea that 
^^k taken up my time.'^ J 

^HK Aad yet 1 am tempted to give you another little eommissiou^ ^ 
^Hjd not taking up too miieh of your time, and preauuiing too 
^Bb an your good nature/^ said he, a hiight idea Imviug juat 
^Bck hiio. ^* IMrs. Mason lives in Hcneage PlaeOj doeia uot she i 
^Hiiiothci^d ancestors lived there ; and ^Jiice, when the house 
^H l>eitii| rv}m}red tilw took ma in to show mvi Uv^ fAOt \^^* 
^Bt« Hiw* ^ui Wc/ haiiting-ijiccc piUJited ou a pim^e\ o^'^t? ^uvi ^>l 
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the chimney-pieces ; the figures were portraits of my ancestors. 
I have often thought I should like to purchase it, if it still re- 
mained there. Can you ascertain this for me, and bring me word 
next Sunday V* 

" Oh, yes, sir," said Ruth, glad that this commission was 
completely within her power to execute, and anxious to make up 
for her previous seeming neglect. " Til look directly I get home, 
and ask Mrs. Mason to write and let you know." 

" Thank you," said he, only half satisfied ; " I think, perhaps, 
however, it might be as well not to trouble Mrs. Mason about it : 
you see it would compromise me, and I am not auite determined 
to purchase the picture ; if you would ascertain wnetherthe paint- 
ing is there, and tell me, I would take a little time to reflect, and 
afterwards I could apply to Mrs. Mason myself." 

" Very well, sir, I will see abotit it." So they parted. 

Before the next Sunday Mrs. Wood had taken her daughter to 
her distant home, to recruit in that quiet place. Ruth watched 
her down the street from an upper window, and, sighing deep 
and long, returned to the workroom, whence the warning voice 
and gentle wisdom had departed. 



CHAPTER III. 



Mr. Bellingham attended afternoon service at St. Nicholas' 
Qhurch the next Sunday. His thoughts had been far more occu- 
pied by Ruth than hers by him, although his appearance upon the 
scene of her life was more an event to her than it was to him. 
He was puzzled by the impression she had produced on him, 
though he did not in general analyse the nature of his feelings, 
but simply enjoyed them with the delight which youth takes in 
experiencing new and strong emotion. 

He was old compared to Ruth, but young as a man ; hardly 
three-and-twenty. The fact of his being an onljr child had given 
him, as it does to many, a sort of inequality in those parts of 
the character which are usually formed by the number of years 
that a person has Hved. 

The unevenness of discipline to which only children are sub- 
jected ; the thwarting, resulting from over-anxiety ; the indis- 
creet indulgence, arising from a love centred all in one object ; 
had been exaggerated in his education, probably from the cir- 
cumstance that his mother (his only surviving parent) had been 
similarly situated to himself. 

He was already in possession of the comparatively small 
property he inherited from his father. The estate on which 
hia mother lived was her own •, and Yiet mooTa^ ^^^ V«t ^^ 
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means of indulging or controlling him, after he had grown to 
man's estate, as her wayward disposition and her love of power 
prompted her. 

Had he been double-dealing in his conduct towards her, had 
he condescended to humour her in the least, her passionate love 
for him would have induced her to strip herself of all her pos- 
sessions to add to his dignity or happiness. But although he 
felt the warmest affection for her, the regardlessness which she 
had taught him (by example, perhaps, more than by precept) of 
the feelings of others, was continually prompting him to do 
things that she, for the time being, resented as mortal affronts. He 
would mimic the clergyman she specially esteemed, even to his 
very face ; he would refuse to visit her schools for months and 
months ; and, when wearied into going at last, revenge himself 
by puzding the children with the most ridiculous questions 
(gravely put) that he could imagine. 

All these boyish tricks annoyed and irritated her far more 
than the accounts which reached her of more serious misdoings 
at college and in .town. Of these grave offences she never spoke ; 
of the smaller misdeeds she hardly ever ceased speaking. 

Still, at times, she had great influence over him, and nothing 
delighted her more than to exercise it. The submission of his 
will to hers was sure to be liberally rewarded ; for it gave her 
great happiness to extort, from his indifference or his affection, 
the concessions which she never sought by force of reason, or 
by appeals to principle — concessions which he frequently with- 
held, solely for the sake of asserting his independence of her 
control. 

She was anxious for him to marry Miss Buncombe. He 
cared httle or nothing about it — it was time enough to be married 
ten years hence ; and so he was dawdling through some months 
of his life — sometimes flirting with the nothing-loth Miss Dun- 
' combe, sometimes plaguing, and sometimes delighting his mother, 
at all times taking care to please himself — ^when he first saw 
Ruth Hilton, and a new, passionate, hearty feeling shot through 
his whole being. He did not know why he was so fascinated by 
her. She was very beautiful, but he had seen others equally 
beautiful, and with many more agacerics calculated to set off the 
effect of their charms. 

There was, perhaps, something bewitching in the union of 
the grace and loveliness of womanhood with the natvet^, sim- 
l^city, and innocence of an intelligent child. There was a spell 
in the shyness, which made her avoid and shun all admiring 
approaches to acquaintance. It would be an exquisite delight to 
attract and tame her wildness, just as he had often allured and 
tamed the timid fawns in his mother's park. 

By no over-bold admiration, or rash, passionate word, would 
he startle her ; and, surely, in time she might be induced to look 
upon him as a friend, if not something nearer and dearer still. 
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In accordanco with this detenaination, he resisted the strong 
temptation of walking by her side the whole distance home after 
church. He only received the intelligence she brought respect- 
ing the panel with thanks, spoke a few words about the weather, 
bowed, and was gone. Ruth believed she should never see him 
again ; and, in spite of sundry self-upbraidings for her folly, she 
could not help feeling as if a shadow were <&awn over her ex- 
istence for several days to come. 

Mrs. Mason was a widow, and had to struggle for the sake 
of the six or seven children left dependent on her exertions ; 
thus there was some reason, and great excuse, for the pinching 
economy which regulated her household affairs. 

On Sundays she chose to conclude that all her apprentices 
had friends who would be glad to see them to dinner, and ffive 
them a welcome reception for the remainder of the day, while 
she, and those of her children who were not at school, went to 
spend the day at her father's house, several miles out of the 
town. Accordingly, no dinner was cooked on Sundays for the 
young work-women ; no fires were lighted in any rooms to which 
they had access. On this morning they breakfasted in Mrs. 
Mason's own parlour, after which the room was closed against 
them through the day by some understood, though unspoken 
prohibition. 

What became of such as Ruth, who had no home and no 
friends in that large, populous, desolate town 1 She had hitherto 
commissioned the servant, who went to market on Saturdays 
for the family, to buy her a bun or biscuit, whereon she made 
her fasting dinner in the deserted workroom, sitting in her 
walking-dress to keep off the cold, which clung to her in spite of 
shawl and bonnet. Then she would sit at ttie window, looking 
out on the dreary prospect till her eyes were often blmded by 
tears ; and partly to snake off thoughts and recollections, the 
indulgence in which she felt to be productive of no good, and 
partly to have some ideas to dwell upon during the coming week 
Deyond those suggested by the constant view of the same room, 
she would cany ner Bible, and place herself upon the window- 
seat on the wide landing, which commanded the street in front 
of the house. From thence she could see the irregular grandeur 
of the place ; she caught a view of the grey church-tower, rising 
hoary and massive into mid-air; she saw one or two figures 
loiter along on the sunny side of the street, in all the enjoyment 
of their fine clothes and Sunday leisure ; and she imagined his- 
tories for them, and tried to picture to herself their homes and 
their daily doings. 

And iJefore long, the bells swung heavily in the church-tower, 
and struck out with musical clang the first summons to after- 
noon church. 

After church was over, she used to return home to the same 
wmdow-seat, and watch till the vdutQX tTiiiis)^** ^^ ^"^^^ wid 
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g^me, and the stars came out over the black masses of houses. 
And then she would steal down to ask for a candle, as a com- 
panion to her in the deserted workroom. Occasionally the ser- 
vant would bring her up some tea ; but of late Ruth had de- 
clined taking any, as she had discovered she was robbing the 
kind-hearted creature of part of the small provision left out for 
her hj Mrs. Mason. She sat on, hungry and cold, trying to read 
her Bible, and to think the old holy thoughts which had been 
her childish meditations at her mothcr^s knee, imtil one after 
another the apprentices returned, weary with their day's enjoy- 
ment and their week's late watching ; too weary to make her in 
any way a partaker of their pleasure by entering into details of 
the manner in which they had spent their day. 

And last of all, Mrs. Mason returned; and, summoning her 
** young people" once more into the parlour, she read a prayer 
b^ore diiamissing them to bed. She always expected to find 
them all in the house when she came home, but asked no ques- 
tions as to their proceedings through the day ; perhaps because 
she dreaded to hear that one or two had occasionally nowhere to 

fo to, and that it would be sometimes necessary to order a 
unday's dinner, and leave a lighted fire on that day. 
For five months Ruth had been an inmate at Mrs. Mason's ; 
and such had been the regular order of the Sundays. While 
the fore-woman stayed there, it is true, she was ever ready to 
give Ruth the httle variety of hearing of recreations in which 
she was no partaker; and however tired Jenny might be at 
nighty she had ever some sympathy to bestow on Ruth for the 
dull length of day she had passed. After her departure, the 
monotonous idleness of the Sunday seemed worse to bear than 
the incessant labour of the work-days ; until the time came when 
it seemed to be a recognised hope in her mind, that on Sunday 
afternoons she should see Mr. Belliugham, and hear a few words 
from him as from a friend who took an interest in her thoughts 
Uid proceedings during the past week. 

Buth*s mother had been the daughter of a poor curate in 
Norfolk, and, early left without parents or home, she was thankful 
to marry a respectable farmer, a good deal older than herself. 
After their marriage, however, everything seemed to go wrong. 
Mrs. Hilton fell into a delicate state of health, and was unable 
to bestow the ever-watchful attention to domestic afiairs so re- 
quisite in a farmer's wife. Her husband had a series of mis- 
H>rtunes — of a more important kind than the death of a whole 
brood of turkeys from getting among the nettles, or the year of 
bad cheeses spoilt by a careless dairymaid — which were the con- 
leqiiences (so the neighbours said) of Mr. Hilton's mistake in 
marrying a delicate, fine lady. His crops failed ; his horses died ; 
his bam took fire : in short, if he had been in any way a remark- 
able character, one might have supposed him to be the object of 
aa avenging fate, so successive were the evils which pui'sucd him-. 
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but as he was only a somewhat commonplace farmer, 1 belieye 
we must attribute his calamities to some want in his character 
of the one quality required to act as key-stone to many excel- 
lencies. While his wife lived, all worldly misfortunes seemed as 
nothing to him ; her strong sense and lively faculty of hope 
upheld him from despair; her sympathy was always ready, and 
the invalid's room had an atmosphere of peace and encourage- 
ment, which affected all who entered it. But when Ruth was 
about twelve, one morning in the busy hay-time, Mrs. Hilton was 
left alone for some hours. This had often happened before, nor 
had she seemed weaker than usual when they had gone forth to 
the field ; but on their return, with merry voices, to fetch the 
dinner prepared for the haymakers, they found an unusual 
silence brooding over the house ; no low voice called out gently 
to welcome them, and ask after the day's progress ; and, on en- 
tering the little parlour, which was called Mrs. Hilton's, and was 
sacred to her, they found her lying dead on her accustomed soJEa. 
Quite calm and peaceful she lay ; there had been no strugde at 
last ; the struggle was for the survivors, and one sank under it 
Her husband did not make much ado at first, — at least, not in 
outward show; her memory seemed to keep in checLall external 
violence of grief ; but, day by day, dating from his wife's death, 
his mental powers decreased. He was still a hale-looking elderly 
man, and his bodily health appeared as good as ever : but he sat 
for hours in his easy-chair, looking into the fire, not moving, nor 
speaking unless when it was absolutely necessary to answer re- 
peated questions. If Ruth, with coaxings and di-aggings, induced 
nim to come out with her, he went with measured steps around 
his fields, his head bent to the ground with the same abstracted, 
unseeing look; never smihng — never changing the expression of 
his face, not even to one of deeper sadness, when anything oc- 
curred which might be supposed to remind him of his dead wife. 
But in this abstraction from all outward things, his worldly 
affairs went ever lower down. He paid money away, or received 
it, as if it had been so much water ; the gold-mines of Potosi 
could not have touched the deep grief of his soul ; but God in 
His mercy knew the sure balm, and sent the Beautiful Messenger 
to take the weary one home. 

After his death, the creditors were the chief people who ap- 
peared to take any interest in the affairs ; and it seemed strange 
to Ruth to see people, whom she scarcely knew, examining and 
touching all that she had been accustomed to consider as pre- 
cious and sacred. Her father had made his will at her birth. 
"With the pride of newly and late-acquired paternity, he had con- 
sidered the office of guardian to his Uttle darling as one which 
would have been an additional honour to the lord-heutenant of 
the county ; but as he had not the pleasure of his lordship's ac- 
quaintance, he selected the person of most consequence amongst 
those whom he did know ; not any very ambitious i^poiDtment 
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B those days of comparative prosperity j T>tit certainly tliD flou- 

Hlhing maltster of Skelton was a little surprised, whcu, fifteen 

/KTO kter, lie learat that ho was executor to a will beqiieathiiig 

tMtBj vaoifihed hundreds of pounds^ and guarflion to a young girl 

whom he could not remember ever to have seen. 

He waa a sensible, hard-headed man of the world ; having a 

fery fair proportion of ooiiscienee as consciences go *, indeedi per- 

hips more than many people ; for he hud some idesis of duty 

uteodiog to the circle beyond his owa family ; and did not, as 

some would have done, decline acting altogether^ but apcudily 

fommoned the creditorSj examined into the a^counts^ j^uld up 

the faiming-stock, and discbat^ed aU the debts ; pidd aliout i^OL 

iato the Skelton bank for a week, while he inquired for a situa* 

tion or appuenticeahip of some kind for poor heart-broken Ruth ; 

heard of Mi*s. Maaoii*s, arranged aB with her in two short con- 

TOTfiaiioos ; drove over for Ruth in his gig ] waited while she 

nd the old servant packed up her clothes^ aiiti grow very impa- 

"ent while she ran, wttk her eyc3 streaming with tears, round 

be garden y tearing ofl" in a passion of love whole boughiS of fa- 

iHte Ctiiua and damask roses, late flowering against the caae- 

iient* window of what had been her mother's room. When ahe 

ok her seat in the gig, she was little ablc^ even if ahe had been 

adined, to profit by her guardian^ s lectures on economy and 

clf~rcliatico ; but she was quiet and silent? looking forward with 

^longing to the night-time, when^ in her bedroom ^ she might give 

"w&j to all her pitssionate sorrow at being wrenched from the 

lujme where she LLa<i lived with her parents^ in that utter ab- 

aence of any antic ipation of change, which la either the blessing 

or the curse of childhood, Eut at night there were four other 

^rla in her room, and she could not cry before them- Hbc 

watched and waited till one by one dropped off to sleep, and 

she buried her face in the pillow, and shook with sobbing 

riaf ; and then she paused to conjure up, with fond luxuriao^e, 

^ery recollection of the happy days, so little valued hi their un- 

ventful peace while they lasted, so passionately regx'ctted when 

gone for ever ; to remember evei'y look and word of tlic 

ar mother, and to moan afreah over the c-hange caused by her 

: — the firat clouding in of Ruth's day of life. It was 

y*a sympathy on th^s first night, when awakened by Ruth's 

Uniaaible agony, that had made the bond between them. But 

fB loviug disposition, continually sending fortli fibres in search 

&.triment, foimd no other object for regard among those of 

lier daily life to compensate for the want of natural ties. 

But, almost insensibly, Jenny's place in Eiith's heart was filled 

J ; there was some one who lis^tened with tender interest to all 

er little revelations ; who questioned hei* about her early days of 

iinuiticfia, and, in return, spoke of his own childhood ^ — not so 

^ciltfen iu mail t J tm Ruth% but more da^Tilm^T NsWia TA»i^m\t^i^l 

trilii sti^ries of the beautifal crfaia-colour^ Mi3Jti^^u\«i?cC5^%Si^ 
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the old picture-gallery in the house, and avenues, and terrace^ 
and fountains in the garden, for Ruth to paint, with all the vivi<i- 
noss of imagination, as scenery and background for the figure which 
was growing by slow degrees most prominent in her thoughts. 

It must not be supposed that this was effected all at onca^ 
though the intermediate stages have been passed over. On Sun- 
day, Mr. Bellingham only spoke to her to receive the information 
about the panel ; nor did he come to St. Nicholas* the next, nor 
yet the following Simday. But the third he walked by her side 
a litble way, and, seeing her annoyance, he left her ; and then she 
wished for him back again, and found the day very di'eary, and 
wondered why a strange, undefined feeling, had made her imagine 
she was doing wrong in walking alongside of one so kind and 
good as Mr. BelHngham ; it had been very foolish of her to be 
self-conscious all the time, and if ever he spoke to her again she 
would not think of what people might say, but enjoy the plea- 
sure which his kind words and evident interest in her might 
give. Then she thought it was very likely he never would notice 
her again, for she knew that she had been very rude with her 
short answers ; it was very provoking that she had behaved so 
iTidcly. She should be sixteen in another month, and she was 
still childish and awkward. Thus she lectured herself, after 
parting with Mr. Bellingham ; and the consequence was,^ that on 
the following Sunday she was ten times as blushing and con- 
scious, and (Mr. Bellingham thought) ten times rhore beautiful 
than ever. He suggested, that instead of going straight home 
through High Street, she should take the round by the Lease wes ; 
at first she declined, but then, suddenly wondering and ques- 
tioning herself why she refused a thing which was, as far as 
reason and knowledge {her knowledge) went, so innocent, and 
which was certainly so tempting and pleasant, she agreed to go 
the round ; and when she was once in the meadows that skirted 
the town, she forgot all doubt and awkwardness — nay, almost 
forgot the presence of Mr. Bellingham — in her delight at the new 
tender beauty of an early spring day in February. Among the 
last year's brown ruins, heaped together by the wind in the 
hedgerows, she found the fresh, green, crinkled leaves and pale 
star-hke flowers of the primroses. Here and there a golden ce- 
landine made brilliant the sides of the Httle brook that (full of 
water in " February fill-dyke") bubbled along by the side of the 
path ; the sun was low in the horizon, and once, when they came 
to a higher part of the Lease wes, Huth burst intp an exclamation 
of delight at the evening glory of mellow light which was in the 
sky behind the purple distance, while the brown leafless woods 
in the foreground derived an almost metallic lustre from the 
golden mist and haze of sunset. It was but three-quarters of a 
mile round by the meadows, but somehow it took them an hour 
to walk it. Ruth turned to thank Mr. Bellingham for his kind- 
j2C8fi in taking bar homo by this "beautiiui nnoj, \»^\. \^^ VoQ.k. q£ 
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passed ia Mrs. Mason's workroom — "but if ever slio does ao : 
again, I *11 not answer for myself." 

" I will take care and not tell again, sir," said Euth, in a low 
voice. 

" Nfw, Ruth, you are not going to have secrets from me, are 
you l Don't- you remember your promise to consider me as » 
brother I Go on, telling me everything that happens to yoUp 
pray ; you cannot think how much interest I take in all your in- 
terests. I can quite fancy that charming home at Milham yoa 
told me about last Sunday. I can almost fancy Mrs. Mason*8. 
workroom ; and that, surely, is a proof either of the strength of 
my imagination, or of your powers of description." 

Ruth smiled. ** It is, indeed, sir. Our workroom must be so 
different to anything you ever saw. I think you must have 
passed through Milham often on your way to LowSford." 

" Then you don't think it is any stretch of fancy to have so 
clear an idea as I have of Milham Grange ? On the left hand of 
the road, is it, Ruth ]" 

" Yes, sir, just over the bridge, and up the hill where the elm- 
trees meet overhead and make a green shade ; and then C(»ae8 
the dear old Grange, that I shall never see again." 

" Never ! Nonsense, Ruthie ; it is only sis miles off; yoa 
may see it any day. It is not an hour's ride." 

" Perhaps I may see it again when I am grown old ; I did not 
think exactly what * never * meant ; it is so very long since I 
was there, and I don't see any chance of my going for years and 
years, at any rate." 

" Why, Ruth, you — ^we may go next Sunday afternoon, if you 
like." 

She looked up at him with a lovely hght of pleasure in her 
face at the idea. " How, sir ? Can I walk it between afternoon- 
service and the time Mrs. Mason comes home ? I would go for 
only one glimpse ; but if I could get into the house— oh, sir ! if I 
could just see mamma's room again ! " 

He was revolving plans in his head for giving her this plea- 
sure, and he had also his own in view. K4ihey went in any of 
his carriages, the loitering charm of the walk would be lost ; and 
they must, to a certain degree, be encumbered by, and exposed 
to, the notice of servants. 

" Are you a good walker, Ruth 1 Do you think you can 
manage six miles ? If we set off at two o'clock, we shall be there 
by four, without hurrying; or say half-past four. Then we 
might stay two hours, and you could show me all the old walks 
and old places you love, and we could still come leisurely home. 
Oh, it's all arranged directly 1 " 

" But do you think it would be right, sir ? It seems as if it 
would be such a great pleasure, that it must be in some way 
wrong." 

" Why, jou little goose, what can be wrong in it ?" 
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rirst plcLce, I miss going to church bjT setting out tit 
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r once. Surely you don't sec anjlmnii In missing 
'UCQ ? You will go in the morning, ymi know.^^ 
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* Xo, I dare say not* But you don't mean to be gavenaed b^ 

. Afasoii^a noUon^ of riglit a-nd wrong. She tboagbt it right 

[^treat that poor girl Pdnier in the way you told me alwui, 

wo^ibl think that wrongs you know, jyjd so would every ono 

rniK? atid feebng. Convej Ruth, don t i>in jotir faith oii luiy 

, but judge for yoiu^aelf. The pleHsure Is pei-tectly innocent : 

\ not a Bolfisli pleasare either, for I sb^Ul enjoy it to the full 

kHiuch as you will. I shall hke to see the places w^here you 

If at y^wxr childhood ; I s^hivH alxno*st love them as much as you 

He hiid dropped his voice ; and spoke in low, pertiuafiiv^ 

' " '" Ruth hupg down her head, and blustied with es:ceediug 

'":m ; but she covdd not speak, even to urge her doubles 

.=...,. Thus it wa.^ in a manner settled. 

How delightfully happy the plan made her through tho 
f Tiling week I She was too yomig when her mother died to 
eceived any cautiona or words of ad%1ce reapceting the 
^ ■{, [vf a womiin*8 life— if, indeed, wiae parents ever direetly 
i^ak of what, in its depth and power, cannot bo put Into wordn 
—which ib a brooding spirit ^\^th no definite form or shape that 
men should kuow it, but which ia there, and present before wu 
kave neeognised and reaUsed it« exMeuce. Ruth was innocent 
stiow-pure. She had heanl of falling in love, but cbd not 
E>w the signs and symptoios thereof; nor, ludeed, had she 
uUed her head much about them. Sorrow had fiUed up her 
J to the exclusion of aU hghtcr thoughts than the consider- 
fcii of prescTit duties, and the rememhranc^ of the happy tim^ 
^ch had Ire en. But the interval of blank, after tho I055S of her 
ither and during her fathuPs life-in-death, had made her all 
more v^wly t<j vsiliie and oliiig to wyn>j>athy — first from 
buy, mid now from Mr. Bellingham, To see her horiie again, 
] to see it with him ; to show him (secure of his interest) the 
of fomier timea^ each with itf^ little tale of the jmst— of 
tid-gone ovents ! — No coming shadow throw it^ gloom over 
k*s dream of happiness—a di'eam w^hich was tc»0 blight 
\ sjx>ken abot^t to coiomon and hxdifiereut oai^ 
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>AT came, as brilliant as if there were no sfjri*ow^ or death, or 
ilt» in the world ; a day or two of rain had made the earth 
~ . m%A brave aa iiio hint} heavens abovo, B-uth thoMi^^t v\. ^-a^ 
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too strong a realisation of her hopes, and looked for an over- 
clouding at noon ; but the glory endured, and at two o'clock she 
was in the Leasowes, with a beating heart full of joy, longing to 
stop the hours, which would pass too quickly through the after- 
noon. 

They sauntered through the fragrant lanes, as if their loiter- 
ing would prolong the time and check the fiery-footed steeds 
galloping apace towards the close of the happy day. It was past 
five o'clock before they came to the great miU-wheel, which stood 
in Sabbath idleness, motionless in a brown mass of shade, and 
still wet with yesterday's immersion in the deep transparent 
water beneath. They clambered the little hill, not yet fully 
shaded by the overarching elms ; and then Ruth checked Mr. 
Bellingham, by a shght motion of the hand which lay within his 
arm, and glanced up into his face to see what that face shoidd 
express as it looked on Milham Grange, now lying still and 
peaceful in its afternoon shadows. It was a house of after- 
thoughts ; building materials were plentiful in the neighbour- 
hood, and every successive owner had found a necessity for some 
addition or projection, till it was a picturesque mass of irregu- 
larity — of broken light and shadow — ^which, as a whole, gave a 
full and complete idea of a " Home." All its gables and nooks 
were blended and held together by the tender green of the 
climbing roses and young creepers. An old couple were living in 
the house until it should be let, but they dwelt in the back ^ut, 
and never used the front door ; so the Httle birds had grown 
tame and familiar, and perched upon the window-sills and porch, 
and on the old stone cistern which caught the water from the roof. 

They went silently through the untrimmed garden, full of the 
pale-coloured flowers of spring. A spider had spread her web 
over the front door. The sight of this conveyed a sense of deso- 
lation to Ruth's heart; she thought it was possible the state- 
entrance had never been used since her father's dead body had 
been borne forth, and, without speaking a word, she turned 
abruptly away, and went round the house to another door. Mr. 
Bellingham followed without questioning, little understanding 
her feehngs, but full of admiration for the varying expression 
called out upon her face. 

The old woman had not yet returned from church, or from 
the weekly gossip or neighbourly tea which succeeded. TTie 
husband sat in the kitchen, spelling the psalms for the day in his 
Prayer-book, and reading the words out aloud — a habit he had 
acquired from the double soUtude of his hfe, for he was deaf. 
He did not hear the quiet entrance of the pair, and they were 
struck with the sort of ghostly echo which seems to haunt half- 
fumished and uninhabited houses. The verses he was reading 
were the following : — 

" Why art thou so vexed, my soul : and why art thou so 
disquieted within me ? 
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— ^^ H) put thy tru^t iti God : for I wOl yet thank him, which in 
■lie iiel|i of" n\j c«unteiiai3ce» aud my God " 

^B And when be barl finished he shut the btKik, ajid (sighed with 

mB i" tioa of hanng done his dntj. The words of holj J 

MP sh^ perhaps^ they were not fully undcrstooti, carried ^M 

■kiui'ii i^?in:e down into the depths of his soul. As he l<x>b»fl 

B^ he saw the young couple standing m the middle of the Aoor.1 

^Br ' 'I bis iron-rininied spectaelea on t*> hi» foreheati* and rottel 

1^ • daughter of hi a old ijia^ater and cver-hououred mtstreai* I 

* .. r,, lAe^i^ thee, la^sd 1 God hlesa thee t My old eydti arc glad I 

to see thee again ." I 

Ruth sprang forward to ehake the homy hand stretched 1 

forward in tlio actic^n of hles^ing. She pressotl it hetween both 1 

nf liers, as she rapidly poured out qiieationw, Mr. Bellinghaml 

tot alt<5gether eorafortablc at seeing one whom he hddl 

ly hegufi to appropriate a» hi^ own, m tenderly &miiiarj 

with a hard-f eatuiT^i t m ^ai dy-drc^saed day-kbouren He saunte red 1 

to the windt>Wt and looked out into the grass-grown farm -yard £.1 

\mt he i-oiiM not help overhearing eorau of the converaatiun,! 

which seemed to him eaiTiedon too much in the tone of equality, ^ 

** And who*s yon V asked the old labourer at lasdi. " Is ho your 

sweetheart I Yom' missis's son, I reckon. He's a spruce young 

cliap, any Imw*** 

Mr, Bellingham*s "blood of all the Howards" rose and tingled 
about his cars, so that he could wjit hear Ruth's answer. It 
began by "Hnsih, Thomas ; pray hush !*' but how it went on ho 
did not catch. The idea of hia being SIi's. Mason'^s son \ It wa« 
really too ridiculous ; but, hke mo«t things which ai^e " too 
lidiculous,'' it made him very angry. He was hardly him- 
self again whea Ruth shyly eainc to the window-recess and 
^sked him if he wmild like to see the house-place, into which the 
^■ont-door entered ; many people thought it very pretty, she 
^kd, half timidly, for his face bad micone^iously assumed a hard 
^Kd haughty exj^ression, which he could not instantly soften 
^P»wn. He foUow-ed her, however ; but before he left the kitchen 
^B B&w the old JI1U.TL standing, looking at Kuth^a companion with 
B^strange, grave air of dissatisfaction. 

They went al{>ng one or two zig-aag, damp-smelbng stone 
. jaB^agea, arid then entered the house-pkroe, or common sitting- 
■ftom for a faiiner s family in that part of the coimtry. The 
^niat door opened into it, and several other apartmeuta issued 
^■Mf'it, such as the dairy, the state bedroom (which was half- 
^^^H^ as well), and a small room which had been appropriated 
^^^Be late Mrs. Hilton, where she sut, or more Imiueiitly lay, 
^^^Banding through the oi>yn door the comings and goings of 
^^^wit>4cboId. In those days? the house-place had been a chceif ul 
^^^Kfull of Ufc, with the passing to and fro of husbo^nd, child, 
^P^nen^ants \ with a great merry wood-fire crackling and blazing 
^mriiy f*re^jei*eniiigj and hardlj let out in the y^r^\i<^'i^ ft't^^xTOS&a't ^ 
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for with the thick stone walls, and the deep window-seats, and the 
drapery of vine-leaves and ivy, that room, with its flag-floor, seemed 
always to want the sparkle and cheery warmth of a fire. But now 
the green shadows from without seemed to have become black in 
the uninhabited desolation. The oaken shovel-board, the heavy 
dresser, and the carved cupboards, were now dull and damp^ 
which were formerly polishea up to the brightness of a looking- 
glass, where the fire-blaze was for ever glinting ; they only addd 
to the oppressive gloom ; the flag-floor was wet with heavy moia- 
turc. liuth stood gazing into the room, seeing nothing of what 
was present. She saw a raion of former days — an evening in 
the days of her childhood ; her father sitting in the " master's 
comer" near the fire, sedately smoking his pipe, while he dreamily 
watched his wife and child ; her mother reading to her, as she 
sat on a little stool at her feet. It was gone — all gone into the 
land of shadows ; but for the moment it seemed so present in the 
old room, that Ruth beUeved her actual life to be the xlream. 
Then, still silent, she went on into her mother's parlour. But 
there, the bleidt look of what had once been full of peace and 
mother^s love, struck cold on her heart. She uttered a cry, and 
threw herself down by the sofa, hiding her face in her hands, 
while her frame quivered with her repressed sobs. 

" Dearest Ruth, don't give way so. It can do no good ; it 
cannot bring back the dead," said Mr. Bellingham, distressed at 
witnessing her distress. 

" I know it cannot," murmured Ruth ; " and that is whjr I 
cry. I cry because nothing wiU ever bring them back agam." 
Bhe sobbed afresh, but more gently, for his kind words soothed 
her, and softened, if they could not take away, her sense of 
desolation. 

" Come away ; I cannot have you stay here, full of painful 
associations as these rooms must be. Come" — raising her with 
gentle violence — " show me your little garden you have often told 
me about. Near the window of this very room, is it not ? See 
how well I remember everything you tell me." 

He led her roimd through the back part of the house into the 
pretty old-fashioned garden. There was a sunny border just 
under the windows, and clipped box and yew-trees by the grass- 
plat, further away from the house ; and she prattled again of her 
childish adventures and solitary plays. When they turned roimd 
they saw the old man, who had hobbled out with the help of his 
stick, and was looking at them with the same grave, sad look of 
anxiety. 

Mr. Bellingham spoke rather sharply : 

** Why does that old man follow us about in that way ? It is 
excessively impertinent of him, I think." 

" Oh, Qon't call old Thomas. impertinent. He is so good and 
kind, he is like a father to me. I remember sitting on his knee 
many and many a time when I was a child, whilst he told me 
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Ufmm out Clothe ^ Pilgrim^s Prngi^ess.' He taught me to suck my 
Tiflktlu-ough astraw* Mamma was verj fond of him, too. He 
Qieil lo «it with us alwfsya in the* eveniags when papa was away 
1^1 m^k(^ti for mamma waa rather afraid of having no man in the 
^mujEtc\ and used to beg nld Thomas to fetiiy i aod h(3 wuuhl take 
Hp on his knee, ^nd listen jtiMt o^ £tttcuti\'(?ly a^i I did while 
^bmina ve^d aloud.'' 
H " Yo\L don't nieaa to say you have sat upoji that old fellow's 

V " oil, yes I matij and many a time/* 

Mr. Bcllingham look^l graver than he had done whik witneaa- 

11!:? Kuth'a passionate tsmotion in her niother^a room. But he 

'"■m sense of indignity in admiration of his comii anion aa shtj 

iM-ed among the flowers, seeking for favourite hui?bes or 

-, to which some history or n'mcmbrance was attached. 

.. ound in and out in natural, gmctiful| wavy lines between 

tilt luxuriant Hod overgrown ahrub^i, which were fragrant with a 

iKafy emell of spriug growth ; ahe went on, careless of wat<,hing 

i [ideed unconscious, for the time^ of Uieir existence. On tie 

;itppetl to take hold of a spray of jesaamiiie^ and softly kiss 

n : it. had been her mother^s favourite flower. 

Old Tiiomas was standing hy the horse-rnount^ and was also 
An observer of all her goings uu. But, while Mr. BeUiiigham^e 
feeling was that of passionate admiration mingled with a selfish 
kind of love, thu ohl man gazed with tender aiijdety, and hits lipti 
moved in wonl^ of blessingi^ — 

** She*s a pretty creature, with a glint of her mother about 

her ; and she*s the sa*me kind lass as ever. Not a hit set up with 

yon fine manty-maker'a shop she's in. I mibdoubt that yotmg 

fellow though, for all she called him a real gentleman, and cliecked 

me when i aiiked if he was her sweetheart. If his are iiot awect^ 

^fcart^s lotjks, iVe forgotten all mj j^ouii]^ days. Here ! they ^re 

^ping, I sujjposc* Look 1 ho wants her to go without a word to 

^Ke old man ; but she ib none so changed as that, I reckon " 

H ^ot Ruth, indeed ! She never perceived the dissatisfied ei- 

^ksfiion of Mr. Belluigham's countenance^ visible to the old man's 

^Kn eye ; but came running up to Thomas to send her love to 

^Bs wife, and to shake him many times by the hand. 

■ ** Tell -Mary Vll make her such ^ fine gown, as soon as cvqv I 

Ht »ip for myc^cif ; it shall be all in the fashiouT big gigot Eileevea, 

Hat she shall nut know heri^elf in them J Mind you tell her that, 

^Biomas, will you (" 

H " Ay, that I will^ l^s \ and I reckon she'll be pleased to hear 
^Bou ha^^t not forgotten thy old merry ways. The Lord bless 
H^— the Lord hft up the light of His eountenance iipt>n thee.*" 
^^^Buth was half-way towards the impatient Mr. Bellingham 
^^H|li£r old friend called her back. He longed to give her a 
^PSvif of the danger that he thought she was iu^ and yot be did 
^Klmow how. When she came up, all Tae coxM l\Mt ^IXft ^^ 
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was a text ; indeed, the language of the Bible was the language 
in which he thought, whenever his ideas went beyond practi<5il 
every-day life into expressions of emotion or feeling. " My dear, 
remember the devil goeth about as a roaring lion, seeking whom 
he may devour ; remember that, Ruth." 

The words fell on her ear, but gave no definite idea. "Hie 
utmost they suggested was the remembrance of the dread she 
felt as a child when this verse came into her mind, and how she 
used to imagine a lion's head with glaring eyes peering out of 
the bushes in a dark shady part of the wood, which, for thifi 
reason, she had always avoided, and even now could hardly think 
of without a shudder. She never imagined that the grim warning 
related to the handsome young man who awaited her with a coun- 
tenance beaming with love, and tenderly drew her hand within 
his arm. 

The old man sighed as he watched them away. " The Lord 
may help her to guide her steps aright. He may. But I'm afeard 
she's treading in perilous places. I'll put my missis up to going 
to the town and getting speech of her, and telling her a bit of her 
danger. An old motherly woman like our Mary will set about it 
better nor a stupid fellow like me." 

The poor old labourer prayed long and earnestly that night 
for Ruth. He called it " wrestling for her soul ;" and I think that 
his prayers were heard, for " God judgeth not as man judgeth." 

Ruth went on her way, all unconscious of the dark phantoms 
of the future that were gathering around her ; her melancholy 
turned, with the pliancy of childish years, at sixteen not yet lost, 
into a softened manner which was infinitely charming. By and 
by she cleared up into sunny happiness. The evening was still 
and full of mellow light, and the new-bom summer was so deli- 
cious that, in common with all young creatures, she shared its 
influence and was glad. 

They stood together at the top of a steep ascent, " the hill" 
of the hundred. At the summit there was a level space, sixty or 
seventy yards square, of unenclosed and broken ground, over 
which the golden bloom of the gorse cast a rich hue, while its 
delicious scent perfumed the fresh and nimble air. On one side 
of this common, the ground sloped down to a clear bright pond, 
in which were miiTored the rough sand-cliffs that rose abrupt on 
the opposite bank ; hundreds of martens found a home there, 
and were now wheeling over the transparent water, and dipping 
in their wings in their evening sport. Indeed, all sorts of birds 
seemed to haunt the lonely pool ; the water-wagtails were scat- 
tered around its margin, the linnets perched on the topmost 
sprays of the gorse-bushes, and other hidden warblers sang their 
vespers on the uneven ground beyond. On the far side of the 
green waste, close by the road, and well placed for the require- 
ments of horses or their riders who might be weary with the 
ascent of the hDl, there was a pubUc-bouae, Trbkh was more of a 
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\ tlian an mn. It waa a long, low building, rich iu dormer^ 
on the weather slde^ wliicli were necessaiy in such on 
situatiQi), and with odd projections and unlooked-for 
i on every side ; there was a deeji porch in front, on whoso 
pitahle benches a dozen person .s might sit and enjoy the bahny 
iir. A noble sycamore grew right before the hoiLSO, with seats 
iU round it (" such teiita the patriarchs loved") ; and a uonde- 
ica4pt sign bung from a branch on the side next to the roail, 
wfcicb^ beiug wiKcly furnished with an interi>retaticMij was found to 
in^an King Charles in the oak, 

Kear thif^ comfortable, quiet, ucfreqiientcd iim, there waa 
©aother pond, for household and ikrm-yard purposes, from which 
ihe cattle were drinking, before retitrning to the ficlcla after they 
kad been milked. Thoir ygvj motions were bo hissy and aloWi that 
they served to fill up the mind vrlth the sensation of dreamy rest, 
Ruth and Mr. Belli ngh am plunged through the broken ground to 
rc^in the road near the wayside inn. Haud-in-hand, now pricked 
bj the far-spreading gorse, now ankle-decp in sand ; now pressing 
be soft, thick heath, which should make so bmve un autumu 
iliow ; and now o\^er wild thyme and other fragrant herbs, they 
ade their wny, with many a merry laugh. Once on the road^ at the 
timmit, Kuth stood silent, in breathless delight at the view before 
ker. The hiU fell t^uddenly down into the plaiu, extending for a 
%omn miles or mortj. There Wiis a chirnp of dark Scotch fira elome 
em, which cut cli^ar against the western sky, and threw back 
rc£it levels into distance. The plain below thcro was richly 
Jed, atid was tinted by the young tender hues of the earliest 
Qcr, for all the trees of the wood had donned their leaves 
ept the cautious ash, which here and thei^ gave a i^oft, plear 
greyiicsa to the landscape. Par away in the champaigu 
I spires, and towers, and sticks of chimneys belonging to somo 
Mistant bidden farm-house, which were traced downwards through 
I* the golden air by the thin eolumiis of blue smoke sent up from 
the evening fires. The view was Tnjuuded by some rising ground 
in deep puq>le shadow agaiust the sunset nky. 

When first they stopped, silent with sighing ]>leiu?ure^ the air 
seemed fiill of pleasant noises ; distant chnrcb-helk made harmo- 
lious music with the little singing-birds near at hand ; nor were 
he lowiiigs of the cattle nor the calls of the farm-seiTants dis- 
Qt, for the voices seemed to be hushed by the brooding con- 
tness of the Sabbath. They stood loitering before the house, 
aietly enjoying the \iew. The clock in the Uttlc inu struck 
fight, and it sounded clear and sharp in the stillness, 
** Can it be so late V asked Ruth, 

*• I should not have thought it possible/' an lowered Mr. Bel- 
lingham* " But, never muid, you will be at honje long before 



aine* Stay, there i^^ a shorter road, I know, thi'ough the fiehls 
jmt wait a moment, while I go in and a^<5k the 



exact way.** He 
^ppeif Mftlh^s arm, and went into the p\ib\ic-Viovi:^'i* 
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A gig had been slowly toiling up the sandv hill behind, iin- 
porceivcd by the young couple, and now it reached the table-land, 
and was close upon them as they separated. Ruth turned round, 
when the sound of the hoi"se*s footsteps came distinctly as he 
reached the level. She faced Mrs. Mason ! 

Tliey were not ten — no, not five yards apart. At the same 
moment they recognised each other, and, what was worse, Mrs. 
Mason had clearly seen, with her sharp, needle-Hke eyes, the atti- 
tude in which Ruth had stood with the young man who had just 
(pitted her. Ruth's hand had been lying in his arm, and fondly 
hold there by his other hand. 

Mrs. Mason was careless about the circumstances of tempta- 
tion into which the girls intrusted to her as apprentices were 
thrown, but severely intolerant if their conduct was in any degree 
influenced by the force of these temptations. She called this in- 
tolerance " keeping up the character of her estabhshment." It 
would have been a better and more Christian thing if she had 
kept up the character of her girls by tender vigilance and maternal 
care. 

This evening, too, she was in an irritated state of temper. 
Her brother had undertaken to drive her round by Henbury, in 
order to cive her the unpleasant information of the misbehaviour 
of her eldest son, who was an assistant in a draper's shop in a 
neighbouring town. She was full of indignation against want 
of steadiness, though not willing to direct her indignation 
against the right object — her ne'er-do-well darling. While she 
was thus charged with anger (for her brother justly defended her 
son's master and companions from her attacks), she saw Ruth 
standing with a lover, far away from home, at such a time in the 
evening, and she boiled over with intemperate displeasure. 

*' Come here directly, Miss Hilton," she exclaimed, sharply. 
Then, dropping her voice to low, bitter tones of concentrated 
wrath, she said to the trembling, guilty Ruth : 

" Don't attempt to show your face at my house again after 
this conduct. I saw you, and your spark too. 1*11 have no slurs 
on the character of my apprentices. Don't say a word. I saw 
enough. I shall write and tell your guardian to-morrow." 

The horse started away, for he was impatient to be off, and 
Ruth was left standing there, stony, sick, and pale, as if the 
lightning had torn up the ground beneath her feet. She could 
not go on standing, she was so sick and faint ; she staggered 
back to the broken sand-bank, and sank down, and covered her 
face with her hands. 

" My dearest Ruth ! are you ill ? Speak, darling ! My love, 
my love, do speak to me ! " 

What tender words after such harsh ones ! They loosened 
the fountain of Ruth's tears, and she cried bitterly. 

" Oh ! didyou see her— -did you hear what she said ?" 

''She! Who, my darling] Don't ^ob ao, "^w^Oa. •, \ft\V \xxft 
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^^^■ft m. Who ha^ been near you ? — who hm bean speaMng io 
^^^B mako VQU cry eo ?*- 

^H|nh, Mrs^ Mi^u^on/' And there was a iViesh burst of sorrow. 
^P^»^5u don't sav so! ^ve vou Biire ] 1 was not awny ftvu 

H '^ Ok, yes;, sir^ Fm quite sure* Slit^ was so angry ; she mnl I 
^posir nerc.T ebow my face there again. Oh, dear ! wimt s!n\ll 

H It seemed t(i the poor child as if IVtrs, Masoti*!i wor<ls wercj 
^fcrrwablt*, and tliat. bt*ing so, she was shut ont from every 
Hliiise, She saw how muck sho had doue that was deserving of 
■jj-- - - i\v when it weis too late to undo it. She knew with 
p r ity and tannts Mm. Majson had often tToated her for 

fc,.,,.,., ...I y faiHtigg, of which ahc had been quite unconscious; 
Bid now she had rc^aUy done wrong, and shrank with terror 
Br^m the consequences. Her eyes were so bUiided i>y the fast- 
BLLing tears, she flid not see (nor, had ahe seen, would slie havu 
Been able to interpret) the change in Mr. Belhugham'B counte- 
[pticgy Mi he stood silently watching her* Ho vftm silent so long, 
Biai even in her sorrow she begun to wonder that he did not 
^peak, and to wish to hear his soothing words once more* 

" Tt is very uitfoi-t uuate/' he began, at last ; and then he 
rfi ; then he began again : ^' It is very unfortunate ; for, 
. •(?, I did not like to naiue it tt) you befoi-e, but, 1 believe — 
1 lj;ivu biislness, in fact^ which obliges me to go to town to- 
il) or re* w— to London, I mean ; and I don't know when I shall bo 
aJile tci !\.'tm'n.-* 

*^ To London ! " cried Ruth ; " ai'e you going away ? Oh, Mr. 
^ " . ^ t» gj^^ w'tii^i afresh, giving herself up to the desolate 
K ormw, which Etbs^orbed all the tetTor 8he had been ex- 

B^^^ii.iig at the idea of Mrs. liilasons anger. It seemed to her 
^^HB moment m though ^he could have borne everything but 
^B^ft|mrture ; Init nhe did not speak again ; and after two or 
^Kree miuutes bad ela«ised, he spoke^not in his natnral careless 
^■i^e, but in a sort of constrained, agitated tone. 
B '^ I can hardly bear the idea of leaving you, my own Ruth. In 
B>ch distress, too i for where you can go I do not know at aU, 
Brom all you have told we of Xrs, Mason, I don't think she is 
Bftely to mitigate her severity in your case." 
^k No answer, but tears quietly, incesaantly flowing. Mrs. 
^Bbou*s displeasure seemed a distimt thing ; his going sway WEis 
Be present tbstre^s. He went on : 

B ** liuth, would you go witli me tt.i London I My darling, I 
^Kliiot kave you here without a home ; the thought of IcavingJ 
^BU at all is pfiiri ctiongh, but in these circumstances — so friend*^ 
^■H@i ■ .ss — it is impossible. You must come with me, 

^^B^B '^ o>e" 

^^^liii ^ \i u.i uot spcrdc. Kdmemlier how youti^, and innocent, 
B(l wofherk':^? sbo was ! It voumed to \m m \^ '^^ ^\iu\^ N\m 
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happiness enough to be with him ; and as for the future, he 
would arrange and decide for that. The future lay wrapped in ^■ 
golden mist, which she did not care to penetrate ; but if he, her' 
sun, was out of sight, and gone, the golden mist became dark 
heavy gloom, through which no hope could come. He toot 
her hand. 

" Will you not come with me 1 Do you not love me enough 
to trust me ? Oh, Ruth (reproachfully), can you not trust me V 

She had stopped crying, but was sobbing sadly. 

" I cannot bear this, love. Your sorrow is absolute pain te^' 
mc ; but it is worse to feel how indifferent you are — how litUo 
you care about our separation." 

He dropped her hand. She burst into a fresh fit of crying. 

" I may nave to join my mother in Paris ; I don't know when 
I shall see you again. Oh, Ruth ! " said he, vehemently, " do you 
love me at all ?" 

She said something in a very low voice ; he could not hear it^ 
though he bent down his head — but he took her hand again. 

" What was it you said, love 1 Was it not that you did 
love me 1 My darling, you do ! I can tell it by the trembling of 
this little hand ; then you will not suffer me to go away alone 
and unhappy, most anxious about you 1 There is no other 
course open to you ; my poor girl has no friends to receive her. 
I will go home directly, and return in an hour with a carriage. 
You make me too happy by your silence, Ruth." 

" Oh, what can 1 do ?" exclaimed Ruth. " Mr. Bellingham, 
you should help me, and instead of that you only bewilder me." 

" How, my dearest Ruth 1 Bewilder you ! It seems so clear 
to me. Look at the case fairly ! Here you are, an orphan, with 
only one person to love you, poor child ! — thrown off, for no foult 
of yours, by the only creature on whom you have a claim, that 
creature a tyrannical, inflexible woman ; what is more natural 
(and, being natural, more right) than that you should throw your- 
self upon the care of the one who loves you dearly — ^who would 
go through fire and water for you — who would shelter you from 
all harm ? Unless, indeed, as I suspect, you do not care for him. 
K so, Ruth, if you do not care for me, we had better part — ^I 
will leave you at once ; it will be better for me to go, if you do not 
care for me." 

He said this very sadly (it seemed so to Ruth, at least), and 
made as though he would have drawn his hand from hers, but 
now she held it with soft force. 

" Don't leave me, please, sir. It is very true I have no friend 
but you. Don't leave me, please. But, oh ! do tell me what I 
must do!" 

** Will you do it if I tell you 1 If you will trust me, I will do 
my very best for you. I will give you my best advice. You 
see your position : Mrs. Mason writes and gives her own exagge- 
rs^ea account to your guardian ; he is bound by no great love to 
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^pcm, h>m wliat 1 have heard yon sajj and throws you off ; I, who 
^Ko^ he able to befric^ud joo — tlirtnigh my mother, perliap^s^ — I, 
Hmf «Mi]d at least comfort joii a little (could uot I, Ruth Of ^^^ 
^■RIQ; far tiwayT for an indelinite tioie ; tho-t is your position at 
^^^BBit Now^ what I advise k tliij*, Come with me into this 
^H||kr|im ; 1 will order tea for you — (T am sure you requh-e it] 
^^^Hh^^nd I will leave you there, and go home f4>r the earriag&l 
^Hfflf return in an hour at the latest. Thim we are together,* 
^■BEje what may : that i;* enougli for me; m it not for jou, Ruth fl 
^^, jm — say it ever so low, hut give me the delight of hearing ^ 
It Ruth^ say yes," 

LtJW and Boft, with much hesitation, came the " Yes f the- 
&tal word c>f which she so little imagined the infinite conseJ 
quenees. The thought of being with liim was all and everything, * 

** How you tremble, my dulling I You are cold» love ! Come 
into the house, and FU order tea directly, and ho ofiP*" 

She rose, and, leaning on his arm, went into the house. She 
WHS shaking and iUzzy with the agitation of the last hour. He 
spoke to the civil farmer-landlord, who conducted them into a 
neat parlour, with windows opening into the garden sit the hack 
of the hoiise. They had admitted much of the evcuing^s frag- 
rance thi'ough their open casemenls^ before the}^ were hastily 
cloeed by the attentive host, 

" Tea, directly, for this lady ! ^* The landlord vanished, 
" Dearest Ruth^ I mii^t go j there if> not an instant to he lost. 
I^omiise me to take some tea, for you are Rhivcriiig all over, and 
deadly pide with the fiight that abominable womau has given 
yo(i, 1 innat go ; I Bhrtil be back in half-au-hour — ^and then no 
ms&TB partings, dtnlirig*" 

He kiaaod her pale cold face, and went away» The room 
^MbiHed round before Buth ; it was a tlreani — a ati-ange, v^arying, 
^■lifting dreJWn^ — with the old home of her childhood for one 
^woEie, with the terror of Mrw. Mn>?on's unexpected api^earance for 
^norther ; and tlii^n, atnmgcst, diiizieat, happiest tif all, there was 
^HB consciousness of his love^ who wa^s all the worhl to her ; and 
^B|j& remembrance of the tender words, w^hich stiU kept up their 
^Bw soft echo in her heaH* 

^B Her head ached bo much that she cotdd hardly see ; even the 
^Bsky twilight was a da^,^ling glare to her poor eyes ; atid when 
^Ke daughter of the house brought in the sharp light of the 
^widlea, p>roparatorj for Lea^ Ruth hid her face in the sofa pillows 
^Btib a low exclamation of pain, 

^B ^ Does your head aeht% mi&s T^ a^ked the girl, m a gentle, 
^wmpathi&hig voice, "^ Let me niidio you some ten, niias, it will 
^Kj you good. Many's the time poor nuither^s headachea were 
^Kred by good strong tea." 

^H Ruth murmured actiuiescence ; the young girl (ftl>out Buth's 
^nm age, but who w^uj the mistress of the little efitabhshment, 
^Bpritig iohet niuthers death) made tea, and hro\\gHUv\t\\?k. ^\i^ ^ 
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the sofa where she lay. Ruth was feverish and thirsty, and eagerly 
drank it off, although she could not touch the bread and butter 
which the girl offered her. She felt better and fresher, thoi^ 
she was still faint and weak. 

" Thank you," said Ruth. " Don't let me keep you, perhaps 
you are busy. You have been very kind, and the tea has done 
me a great deal of good." 

The girl left the room. Ruth became as hot as she had pre^ 
viously been cold, and went and opened the window, and leant 
out into the still, sweet, evening air. The bush of sweetbrier 
underneath the window scented the place, and the delicious 
fragrance reminded her of her old home. I think scents affect 
and quicken the memory more than either sights or sounds ; for 
Ruth bad instantly before her eyes the little garden beneath the 
window of her mother's room, with the old man leaning on his 
stick watching her, just as he had done .not three hours before 
on that very afternoon. 

" Dear old Thomas ! he and Mary would take me in, I think ; 
thev would love me all the more if I were cast off. And Mr. 
Bemngham would, perhaps, not be so very long away ; and he 
would know where to find me if I stayed at Milham Grange. Oh, 
would it not be better to go to them 1 I wonder if he would be 
very sorry ! I could not bear to make him sorry, so kind as he 
has been to me ; but I do believe it would be better to go to 
them, and ask their advice, at any rate. He would follow me 
there ; and I could talk over what I had better do, with the 
three best friends I have in the world — the only friends I have." 

She put on her bonnet, and opened the parlour- door ; but 
then she saw the square figure of the landlord standing at the 
open house-door, smoking his evening pipe, and looming lai'ge 
and distinct against the dark air and landscape beyond. Ruth 
remembered the cup of tea that she had drunk ; it must be paid 
for, and she had no money with her. She feared that he would 
not let her quit the house without paying. She thought that she 
would leave a note for Mr. Bellingham, saying where she was 
gone, and how she had left the house in debt, for (like a child) all 
dilemmas appeared of equal magnitude to her ; and the difficulty 
of passing the landlord while he stood there, and of giving him 
an explanation of the circumstances (as far as such explanation 
was due to him), appeared insuperable, and as awkward and 
fraught with inconvenience as far more serious situations. She kept 
peeping out of her room, after she had written her Httle pencil- 
note, to see if the outer door was still obstructed. There he 
stood, motionless, enjoying his pipe, and looking out into the 
darkness which gathered thick with the coming night. The 
fumes of the tobacco were carried by the air into the house, and 
brought back Ruth's sick headache. Her energy left her ; she 
became stupid and languid, and incapable of spirited exertion ; 
/sAe luodilied her plan of action, to the detevmiuation of asking 
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[Sir, Beflmgiaam to lake her to MMham Grange, to tlio care of her 

frijiiuls, itiatead of to I/jndon. And glie thuught^ in Iicr 

. that he would inBtuiitlj ooiasent when he had heard 

i<^ * 

started tip. A carriage da^^ihcd up to the door. She 

1 her beating heart, aod tried to stop her throbbing hend, 

II. She heani hiru speaking to the landlord, though sho 

[oot distinguish what he said : heard the jingling of ijnoney, 

"l another moment he was in the room, and nad taken her 

I kftd her to the cam age, 

\ air. I want you to take me to Milham Omuge/*' said ehe, 
J baeK ; " old Thomas would give tue a home," 
feU^ ckarcstj we'll talk of all that in the carriage ; 1 am 
^ sure you will listen to reason. Nay, if you will go to Milham, 
j,o in the carriage " said he, hurriedly. She was little 
1 to oppose the wishes of any one; obedient and 
Mn.' <M TjLiture, and misuspicious and innocent of any harmful 
pnsequeuces. She entered the carriage, and drove towards 
c^ndois. 



CHAPTER V* 



June of 18 — had been gloriotif* and ^unny, and full of 

owei*s ; btit July came in with pouring rain, aud it was a gloomy 

' ne for travellers and for weather-bound touris^tsj who lounged 

_ ay the days in touch iug up sketches, dressing flies, and reading 

"5^er again, for the twentieth time, the few \'()luniea they had 

hrmight with them* A number of the '* Tinseaj'* five days old, 

f Hil hoen in constant demand in all the sitting-rooms of a certain 

iiii' iu a little mountain villa^jC ^f North Wales, through along 

iiing. The valleys around were fiUcil with thick, cold 

li had crept up the hill-sidea till the hamlet itself was 

■ i I Ml its white, disuse curtaiuj and from the inn- windows 

M I i ng was seen of the bcautifal scenery aromul The tourists 

thronged the rooiaa might as well have been ^^ wi' their dear 

btiiruies at hame ;" and so some of them seemed to think» 

oj stood, with their faces flattened again s^t the window- 

. looking abroad in search of an event to fill up the dre^iry 

How many ilinncrs were hastened that day, bv way of 

»ttiDgtbrough the morning, let the poor Welsh kitchen-maid 

The very village children kept in-doora ; or :f one or two 

\ adventurous stole out into the land of temptation and 

, they were soon clutched back by angry tiud busy mothers* 

Tl was only four o'clock, but most of the inmates of the inn 

ought it uuist be between six and seven, the moruiag had 

} sa Jmig—^Q mmy hours hsi^d parsed mnv& toaex— -^Ym 
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a Welsh car, drawn by two horses, rattled briskly u J to the debit- h- 
Every window of the ark was crowded with faces at the sound f - 
the leathern curtains were undrawn to their curious eyes, anS :^^. 
out sprang a gentleman, who carefully assisted ^ well-cloaked-up v 
lady into the little inn, despite the landlady's assurances of mit j 
having a room to spare. 

The gentleman (it was Mr. Bellingham) paid no attention to ,[ 
the speeches of the hostess, but quietly superintended the un- 
packing of the carriage, and paid the postilion ; then turning ^ 
round, with his face to the light, he spoke to the landlady, whose 
voice had been rising during the last five minutes, — 

" Nay, Jenny, you're strangely altered, if you can turn out aa , 
old friend on such an evening as this. If I remember right, Pek 
tr6 Voelas is twenty miles across the bleakest mountain-road I 
ever saw." 

" Indeed, sir, and I did not know you ; Mr. Bellingham, I 
believe. Indeed, sir. Pen tr^ Voelas is not above eighteen miles 
— we only charge for eighteen ; it may not be much above seven- 
teen, — and we're quite full, indeed, more's the pity.'* 

" Well, but, Jenny, to oblige me, an old friend, you can find 
lodgings out for some of your people — that house across, for 
instance." 

" Indeed, sir, and it's at liberty ; perhaps you would not mind 
lodging there yourself. I could get you the best rooms, and send 
over a trifle or so of furniture, if they wern't as you'd wish them 
to be." 

"No, Jenny, here I stay. You'll not induce me to venture 
over into those rooms, whose dirt I know of old. Can't you 
persuade some one who is not an old friend to move across t 
Say, if you like, that I had written beforehand to bespeak the 
rooms. Oh, I know you can manage it, — I know your good- 
natured ways." 

"Indeed, sir! Well, I'll see, if you and the lady will just 
step into the back-parlour, sir — there's no one there just now ; 
the lady is keeping her bed to-day for a cold, and the gentleman 
is having a iiibber at whist in number three. I'll see what I 
can do." 

" Thank you — thank you ! Is there a fire T if not, one must 
be lighted. Come, Kuthie, come ! " 

He led the way into a large bow-windowed room, which 
looked gloomy enough that afternoon, but which I have seen 
bright and buoyant with youth and hope within, and sunny 
lights creeping down the purple moimtain slope, and stealing 
over the green, soft meadows, till they reached the little garden, 
full of roses and lavender-bushes, lying close under the window. 
I have seen — ^but I shall see no more. 

" r did not know you had been here before," said Ruth, as 
Mr. Bellingham helpea her off with her cloak. 

*^0h, jes; three yeai-s ago I was here on a reading party. 



^^^^^^^^^poye two mouther attracted b^ Jenuj^s^ kiud heait 
^Hi^H^QRit driven away finallj hy the iusufl€table dirt^ 
^BDif^r, for a weelc or two it woii*t much mgmfy" 
■^ *Bat can she take ua in J I thought I heard her eayiDg her 
Bpdit* wiLs full/' J 

B •'Oh, yesy I dare say it ia ; but I shall pa^ her well She catt J 
^mSy loalce excuses to some poor dovil^ and aond him over Ut the 1 
^6ber side | and for a day or two, so that we hiive shelter, it ] 
■ks not much signify/- I 

B "Could not we go to the house on the other side '?*' I 

H ** And have our nicals cairied across to us in a hitlf-wanu I 
Bete, to say uothiog of linviog no one h} scold for bad c<>oking I 1 
^k don^t know these out-af-the-waj Welsh inns yet, Huthic," I 
H ** NOj I only thought it seemed rather unfair/* said TEuth, ] 
Htitly ; liut she tlid not end hei' Ben tent c, fur Mr. Bellinghaua | 
Brmcd his Hps into a whistle^ and walked to the window to sun-ey I 
K^ raim ^ 

H The remembrance of las foiTner good payment prompted 
Hrdj little hes of which Mi^. Morgan was guilty that afternoon^ 
oefore she succeeded in turning out a gentleman and lady, wha I 
were only planning to remain till the ensuing Saturday at the 1 
ftiitfiide, aoj if they did fulfil their threat, and leave on the next 
day, «he would he no very great loser. 

These household ajrangements complet-e, she solaced herself J 
with tea in her own little parlour, and Bhitiwdly reviewed the^ 
circumstances of Mr* Belli nghanVs arrival. 

** Indeed! and she's not his w*ife/' tliought Jennyj "that's 
doir as day. His wife wotild have hrought her maid, and given J 
heraelf twice as u>any airs about the sitting-rooms ; while tliia I 
poor miBS never spoke, but kept as still as a mouse. Indeed^] 
atid young men will be young men ; and as long as their fathers 1 
aod mothers shut their eycsj it's oouo of my business to go about 
nkiiig questions.''' 

In this manner they settled down to a week^s enjoyment of 

that Alpine eoimtiy. It was most true enjoyment to Rutji. It 

XI yy ojy^uing a new sense ; vast ideas of beauty and grandeur 

iier mind at the sight of the moimtains, now first beheld in 

.iijes>ty» She was almost overpowered by the vaE:ue and 

n deUght j but by and by her love lor them equalled her 

lud in the niglit-time she would softly rise, and steal to the 

Window to see the white moonlight, w^hich gave a new aspect to 

_^e rvoriasting hills that girdle the mountain village. 

Their breakfast-hoiir was late, in accordance with Mr. Bel- 
ligham's tastes and habits ; but Ruth was up betimes, and out 

I away, bnishing the dew-drops from the short crisp grass ; tlie a 
fk sung high above her head, and she knew not it she moved ' 
r stood still, for the grandem' of this beautiful earth absorbed 
' idea of separate and individual existence. Even rain wiis a 
to bcr. She sat in the window^Beat oi tbmt ^iX^^^i^x 
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(she would have gone out gladly, but that such a proceediiffi- 
annoyed Mr. Bellingham, who usually at such times lounm[. 
away the listless hours on a sofa, and relieved himself by abu3U|g~ 
the weather) ; she saw the swift-fleeting showers come athwart - 
the sunlight like a rush of silver arrows ; she watched the purpliQ 
darkness on the heathery mountain-side, and then the pale 
golden gleam which succeeded. There was no change or alter^r ~ 
tion of nature that had not its own pecuHar beauty in the eyes . 
of Ruth ; but if she had complained of the changeable climate^ 
she would have pleased Mr. BeUingham more : her admiration 
and her content made him angry, until her pretty motions and 
loving eyes soothed down his impatience. 

" Really, Ruth," he exclaimed one day, when they had been 
imprisoned by rain a whole morning, " one would think you had 
never seen a shower of rain before ; it quite wearies me to see 
you sitting there watching this detestable weather with such a 
placid countenance ; and for the last two hours you have said 
nothing more amusing or interesting than—* Oh, how beautiful ! * 
or, * There's another cloud coming across Moel Wynn.' '* 

Ruth left her seat very gently, and took up her work. She 
wished she had the gift of being amusing ; it must be dull for a 
man accustomed to all kinds of active employments to be shut 
up in the house. She was recalled from her absolute self-forget- 
fulness. What could she say to interest Mr. Bellingham ? While 
she thought, he spoke again : 

" I remember when we were reading here three years ago, we 
had a week of just such weather as this ; but Howard and John- 
son were capital whist-players, and Wilbraham not bad, so we 
got through the days famously. Can you play ^carte, Ruth, or 
picquet ?" 

" No, I have sometimes played at beggar-my-neighbour," an- 
swered Ruth, humbly, regretting her own deficiencies. 

He murmured impatiently, and there was silence for another 
half-hour. Then he sprang up, and rang the bell violently. 
" Ask Mrs. Morgan for a pack of cards. Ruthie, 1*11 teach you 
icarte,^^ said he. 

But Ruth was stupid, not so good as a dummy, he said ; and 
it was no fun betting against himself. So the cards were flung 
across the table — on the floor — anywhere. Ruth picked them 
up. As she rose, she sighed a httle with the depression of spirits 
consequent upon her own want of power to amuse and occupy 
him she loved. 

" You*re pale, love ! " said he, half repenting of his anger at 
her blunders over the cards. " Go out before dinner ; you know 
you don't mind this cursed weather; and see that you come 
home full of adventures to relate. Come, little blockhead ! give 
me a kiss, and begone." 

She left the room with a feeling of relief ; for if he were dull 
without her, she should not feel responsible, and unhappy at her 
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' t^tiu^Ji^ ' opea air, that kmd of gj^^^^^^^iwhicU 

^-■f^^.^" Ill" !e u!fr?i>, u> u.s di in ouTiSEBBHHiPn^sioi:!, 

U tiiotigh every leaf and bbde 

^ ^ i]g drops. Ruth went down to 

■ 'ii^ iiitu wkich tile brown- foaming mountaia river 

a deep pool ; and, after resting there for a while, 

WLweeti broken roeks dowii ttJ the valley below. Tho 

was magnificent, as she had ^iuticipated ; she longed to 

her walk to the rjther aide of the trtrcjini, 8o she sought 

ing-f?t^n*^s, the iieual eri>iiStng-plaeQ, which were over- 

:. few yaixia from t£e piooL The watei-s mn 

busy aa lifc^ I between the piece3 of givy rock ; 

haa II" i I car, and went lightly and Jatcadily on. About 

Ldle^ however, there waa a great jjap ; either one of the 

was so covered with water as to be in\ ihilile^ or it had 

nshed lower dnwii j at any rate^ the spring (mm intone to 

was loDg, and liLith beeitated for a nioineut bi'feore takiug 

The sound of riishiiig waters wa^ h\ her earts to the exchision 

try other noise ; her fVi-s were ou the current running 

lielow ber feet * and tlius she was stju-tk^d to sec a figure 

icfore her on one of the stones, mid to hear a voieo offering 

She looked up and saw a man, who %vfts apparently long past 
^dle life atid of the h-ttiture of a dwarf ; a second glanoe ao* 
fttetl for the low height of the speiiker, for theu she saw be 
" rfbrmed. As the eonseiousneias of this infirmity eamu iuto 
^ tidjt must have told itself in her softenud eyes, for 8 faiut 
of colour cam© into the pale face of thu deformed gentle- 
, as he repeated his wonb : 

* The water h veij rapid ; will you take my hand ? Perhaps 
^im\ hdp yoii-'' 

Ruth aeeepted the offer, and with this iissistanco slie was 
in a laomentt He made way for hei' to pret-edo him in 
|q narrow wood pathj and then Gently followed her tip the 

ken they had passed out of the woofl into the pasture-land 
Euth once more turned to mark him. She was stmekj 
Fwiih the mild beaiity of the faee, though there wa.s some- 
iji the countenance whieh told of the body*s dLfumiity, 
lirsg mof*e iind beyoi^d the pallor vf habitual ill-bealthj 
ag of a qiiick spiritual light in the deep-set eyes, a 3cm!ii-«J 
fftbout the month ; but altogether, tliough a peeuliaTi it M?ai 
uost nttraetive face. 

Will you alJcw me to aecompaiiy yon if you are goiijg the 

nd by CwTO Dhu^ ml imagine you iire ? The baud-rail ia j 

[ away from the little wooden bridge by the etorra last night, 

rush of waters below may make you d\my ; and it is 

iangerous to fall there, the stream is eo deep*" 

bey walked on wi^oui much speech. She ^ondeved wb.o 
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her companion might be. She should have known him, if she 
had seen him among the strangers at the inn ; and yet he spoke 
Enghsh too well to be a Welshman ; he knew the country and 
the paths so perfectly, he must be a resident ; and so she tossed 
him from England to Wales and back again in her imagination. 

" I only came here yesterday," said he, as a widening in the 
path permitted them to walk abreast. " Last night I went to 
the higher waterfalls ; they are most splendid.** 

" Did you go out in all that rain ?" asked Kuth, timidly. 

" Oh, yes. Rain never hinders me from walking. Indeed, it 
gives a new beauty to such a country as this. Besides, my time 
for my excursion is so short, I cannot afford to waste a day." 

" Then, you do not live here ?" asked Ruth. 

" No ! my home is in a veiy different place. I Hve in a busy 
town, where at times it is difficult to feel the truth that 

There are in this loud sttmning tide 

Of humau care and crime. 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of th' everlastinfjf chime. 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and crowded mart. 
Plying their task with busier feet. 
Because their secret souls a holy strain rei>eat. 

I have an annual hohday, which I generally spend in Wales ; and 
often in this immediate neighbourhood." 

" I do not wonder at your choice,** repHed Ruth. ** It is » 
beautiful country.'* 

" It is, indeed ; and I have been inoculated by an old inn- 
keeper at Conway with a love for its people, and history, and 
traditions. I have picked up enough of the language to under- 
stand many of their legends ; and some are very fine and awe- 
inspiring, others very poetic and fanciful.** 

Ruth was too shy to keep up the conversation by any remuk 
of her own, although his gentle, pensive manner, was very win- 
ning. 

" For instance," said he, touching a long bud-laden stem of 
fox-glove in the hedge-side, at the bottom of which one or two 
crimson-speckled flowers were bursting from their green sheath^ 
" I dare say, you don*t know what makes this fox-glove bend and 
sway so gracefully. You think it is blown by the wind, dont 
you 1" He lookea at her with a grave smile, which did not en- 
liven his thoughtful eyes, but gave an inexpressible sweetness to 
his face. 

" I always thought it was the wind. What is it ?" asked 
Ruth, innocently. 

" Oh, the Welsh tell you that this flower is sacred to tlie 
fairies, and that it has the power of recognising them, and all 
spiritual beings who pass by, and that it bnws in deference to 
them as they waft along. Its Welsh name is Muiog Eilyllyn— 
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i people's glore ; ami hence, I imagine, oiir folk's-gloro or 

a vi^iy pretty fitinn%" said Ruthj much interested, aw* 
that he wotild g*"* on^ witbotit expecting her to reply » 
they wetB alreadj at the wooden Lridgo ; h\^ led her 
mad then, bowtng his adieu, he had taken a diflerent path 
foPB "Ruth had ttiankctl hhn for his attention 
aa ttn adventure to tell Sir. iJellingham, however j atid it 
and amused him till dinnei'-time came, after which he 
^d forth with a cigar. 

th,** said he^ when he returned, " Tve seen your littki 

ick* He looks like Riqiiet-with-thc-Tuft. He*R tu>t ft 

r though* J£ it had cot betm for his deformity^ 1 should 

;>' iiade him out from your dewcriptiou ; you eaQed him n 

*' And don't you ?" asked Ruth^ surprised- 

^ Oh, no t he*s regularly shabby and seedy iu his appCEii 
*nce • lodging, too^ the ostler told me^ over that liorrible tmndl(W 
aDd-^heese shop^ the smell of which is instilferiihlo twenty yardi 
dST— ao geatleman could endure it ; he must be a traveller o] 
trtktr or something of that kind " 

I** Did you see his face ?" asked Ruth. 
■ ** No ; but a man's hack — his tout eiimmMt\ has cli^SCtor 
■wi^h in it to decide hia rank.'* 
F ''Eh fjiee was very singulRt; quite bemitifiil!" mid nh&g 
gftly I hut the subject did not interest Mr. Belli nghani, and h©i 
It it di-op. 
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The next day the weather waa brave and gloriouR ; a perfect 
];il of the caith and sky ;" and every one turned out of th| 
■> csnjoy the fresh beauty of nature- Ruth was quit^ uncon^J 
m of being the object of remark ; and, in her light, rapidl 
gs to and fro, had never looked at the doors and windows^ 
many watchers stood obsemng her, aitd commenting upon 
^ laiion or her appearance, 
le's a vf^rv lovely creature," said one gentleman, riaiug fron 
Uie breakfast.- table to catch a glimpae of her, as she entered fron __ 
morning's ramble. ** Not above sixteen, I should think. Very^^ 
.5t and innocent4ooking in her white gown 1" 

wifc» busy administering to the wanta of a fine little boy, 
»n]y say (without seeing the young girl's tnodost wjiys, and 
dowu-cast countenance) : 
Well ! 1 do tlunk it's Hk shame such people should be allowed 
to come here. To think of such wickedness under the aa»ie roof I 
00 come atnaj* my dem\ mid tlon^t ilattev VieT b^ mj^ TLCi^;\<i«>? 
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The husband returned to the breakfast-table ; he smelt the 
broiled ham and eggs, and he heard his wife's commands. Whe^ 
ther smelling or hearing had most to do in causing his obedience, 
I cannot tell ; perhaps you C6m. 

" Now, Harry, go and see if nurse and baby are ready to go 
out with you. You must lose no time this beautiful morning.** . 

Kuth found Mr. Bellingham was not yet come down ; so she 
sallied out for an additional half-hour's ramble. Flitting about 
through the village, trying to catch all the beautiful sunny peeps 
at the scenery between the cold stone houses, which threw the 
radiant distance into aerial perspective far away, she passed by 
the little shop ; and, just issuing from it, came the nurse and 
baby, and little boy. The baby sat in placid dignity in her 
nurse's arms, with a face of queenly calm. Her fresh, soft, peachy 
complexion was really tempting ; and Ruth, who was always fond 
of children, went up to coo and to smile at the little thing, and," 
after some " peepboing," she was about to snatch a kiss, wh^ 
Harry, whose face had been reddening ever since the play began, 
lifted up his sturdy little right arm and hit Ruth a great blow 
on the face. 

" Oh, for shame, sir !** said the nurse, snatching back his 
hand ; " how dare you do that to the lady who is so kind as to 
speak to Sissy ! " 

« She's not a lady ! ** said he, indignantly. « She*s a bad, 
naughty girl — ^mamma said so, she did ; and she sha'n't kiss our 
baby." 

The nurse reddened in her turn. She knew what he must 
have heard ; but it was awkward to bring it out, standing face to 
face with the elegant young lady. 

" Children pick up such notions, ma*am,** said she at last, 
apologetically to Ruth, who stood, white and stiU, with a new idea 
running through her mind. 

" It s no notion ; it's true, nurse ; and I heard you say it your- 
self. Go away, naughty woman !" said the boy, in infantile vehe- 
mence of passion to Ruth. 

To the nurse's infinite relief, Ruth turned away, humbly and 
meekly, with bent head, and slow, uncertain steps. But as she 
turned, she saw the mild sad face of the deformed gentleman, 
who was sitting at the open window above the shop ; he looked 
sadder and graver than ever ; and his eyes met her glance with 
an expression of deep sorrow. And so, condemned alike by youth 
and age, she stole with timid step into the house. Mr. Belling- 
ham was awaiting her in the sitting-room. The glorious day 
restored all his buoyancy of spirits. He talked gaily away, with- 
out pausing for a reply ; while Ruth made tea, and tried to calm 
her heart, which was yet beating with the agitation of the new 
ideas she had received from the occurrence of the morning. 
Luckily for her, the only answers required for some time were 
monosyllables ; but those few words were uttered in so depressed 
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and mournful a tone, that at last they stinick Mr. Bellingham 
-^ih surprise and displeasure, as the condition of mind they 
imconsciously implied did not harmonise with his own. 

** Euth, what is the matter this morning ? You really are 
veiy provoking. Yesterday, when everything was gloomy, and 
you might have been aware that I was out of spirits, I heard 
nothing but expressions of dehght ; to-day, when every creatiu-e 
under heaven is rejoicing, you look most deplorable and woe- 
begone. You really should learn to have a Httle sympathy." 

The tears fell quickly down Ruth*s cheeks, but she did not 
speak. She could not put into w^ords the sense she was just 
banning to entertain of the estimation in which she was hence- 
forward to be held. She thought he would be as much grieved 
as she was at what had taken place that morning ; she fancied 
she should sink in his opinion if she told him how others regarded 
her ; besides, it seemed ungenerous to dilate upon the suffering 
of which he was the cause. 

" I will not," thought she, " embitter his hfe ; I will try and 
be cheerful. I must not think of myself so much. If I can but 
make him happy, what need I care for chance speeches ?" 

Accordingly, she made every effort possible to be as hght- 
hearted as he was ; but, somehow, the moment she relaxed, 
thoughts would intrude, and wonders would force themselves 
upon her mind: so that altogether she was not the gay and 
bewitching companion Mr. BeUingham had previously found her. 

They sauntered out for a walk. The path they chose led to s 
wood on the side of a hill, and they entered, glad of the shade of 
the trees. At first it appeared like any common grove, but they 
soon came to a deep descent, on the summit of which they stood, 
looking down on the tree-tops, which were softly waving far be- 
neath their feet. There was a path leading sharp down, and they 
followed it; the ledge of rock made it almost Hke going down 
steps, and their walk grew into a bounding, and their bounding 
into a run, before they reached the lowest plane. A green gloom 
reigned there ; it was the still hour of noon ; the little birds were 
<miet in some leafy shade. They went on a few yards, and then 
toey came to a circular pool overshadowed by the trees, whose 
bluest boughs had been beneath their feet a few minutes before. 
The pond was hardly below the surface of the ground, and there 
was nothing hke a bank on any side. A heron was standing 
there motionless, but when he saw them he flapped his wings 
and slowly rose, and soared above the green heights of the wood 
up into the very sky itself, for at that depth the trees appeared 
to touch the round white clouds which brooded over the earth. 
The speedwell grew in the shallowest water of the pool, and all 
arcana its margin, but the flowers were hardly seen at first, so 
deep was the green shadow cast by the trees. In the very middle 
of uie pond the sky was mirrored clear and dark, a blue which 
looked as if a black void lay behind. 
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" Oh, there are water-lilies ! " said Ruth, her eye catching on 
the farther side. " I must go and get some." 

" No ; I will get them for you. The ground is spongy all 
round there. Sit stiU, Ruth ; this heap of grass will make a 
capital seat." 

He went round, and she waited quietly for his return. When 
he came back he took off her bonnet, without speaking, and 
began to place his flowers in her hair. She was quite still while 
he arranged her coronet, looking up in his face with loving eyes, 
with a peaceful composure. She knew that he was pleased from 
his manner, which had the joyousness of a child playing with a 
new toy, and she did not think twice of his occupation. It was 
pleasant to forget everything except his pleasure. When he had 
decked her out, he said : — 

" There, Ruth ! now you'll do. Come and look at yourself in 
the pond. Here, where there are no weeds. Come." 

She obeyed, and could not help seeing her own loveliness ; it 
gave her a sense of satisfaction for an instant, as the sight of any 
other beautiful object would have done, but she never thought of 
associating it with herself. She knew that she was beautiful; 
but that seemed abstract, and removed from herself Her exist- 
ence was in feeling, and thinking, and loving. 

Down in that green hollow they were quite in harmony. Her 
beauty was all that Mr. Bellingham cared for, and it was supreme. 
It was all he recognised of her, and he was proud of it. She stood 
in her white dress against the trees which grew around ; her face 
was flushed into a brilliancy of colour which resembled that of a 
rose in June ; the great, heavy, white flowers drooped on either 
side of her beautiful head, and if her brown hair was a little dis- 
ordered, the very disorder only seemed to add a grace. She 
pleased him more by looking so lovely than by all her tender 
endeavours to fall in with his varying humour. 

But when they left the wood, and Ruth had taken out her 
flowers, and resumed her bonnet, as they came near the inn, the 
simple thought of giving him pleasure was not enough to secure 
Ruth's peace. She became pensive and sad, and coiSd not rally 
into gaietv. 

" Really, Ruth," said he, that evening, " you must not encou- 
rage yourself in this habit of falling into melancholy reveries 
without any cause. You have been sighing twenty times during 
the last half-hour. Do be a little cheerful. Remember, I have no 
companion but you in this out-of-the-way place." 

" I am very sorry," said Ruth, her eyes filling with tears ; and 
then she remembered that it was very dull for him to be alone 
with her, heavy-hearted as she had been all day. She said in a 
sweet, penitent tone : — 

" Would you be so kind as to teach me one of those games at 
cards you were speaking about yesterday 1 I would do my best 
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Her soft, murmuring voice, won its way. They rang for the 
cards, and he soon forgot that there was such a thing as depres- 
sion or gloom in the world, in the pleasure of teaching such a 
beautiful ignoramus the mysteries of card-playing. 

" There !" said he, at last, " that's enough for one lesson. Do 
you know, little goose, your blunders have made me laugh myself 
into one of the worst headaches I have had for years.*' 

He threw himself on the sofa, and in an instant she was by 
his side. 

*^ Let me put my cool hands on your forehead," she begged ; 
** that used to do mamma good." 

He lay still, his face away from the light, and not speaking. 
Presently he fell asleep. Ruth put out the candles, and sat 
patiently by him for a long time, fancying he would awaken 
refresh^. The room grew cool in the night air ; but Ruth dared 
not rouse him from what appeared to be sound, restoring slum- 
ber. She covered him with her shawl, which she had thrown 
over a chair on coming in from their twilight ramble. She had 
ample time to think ; but she tried to banish thought. At last, 
his breathing became quick and oppressed, and, after listening to 
it for some minutes with increasing affright, Ruth ventured to 
waken him. He seemed stupified and shivery. Ruth became 
more and more terrified ; all the household were asleep except 
one servant-girl, who was wearied out of what little English she 
had knowledge of in more waking hours, and could only answer, 
** Iss, indeed, ma'am," to any question put to her by Ruth. 

She sat by the bedside all night long. He moaned and tossed, 
but never spoke sensibly. It was a new form of illness to the 
miserable Ruth. Her yesterday's suffering went into the black 
distance of long-past years. The present was all in all. When 
she heard people stirring, she went in search of Mrs. Morgan, 
whose shrewd, sharp manners, unsoftened by inward respect for 
the poor girl, had awed Ruth even when Mr. Bellingham was by 
to protect her. 

" Mrs. Morgan," said she, sitting down in the little parlour 
appropriated to the landlady, for she felt her strength suddenly 
desert her — " Mrs. Morgan, I'm afraid Mr. Bellingham is very ill ;" 
—here she burst into tears, but instantly checking herself, " Oh, 
what naust I do ?" continued she ; " I don't think he has known 
anything all through the night, and he looks so strange and wild 
this morning." 

She gazed up into Mrs. Morgan's face, as if reading an oracle. 

" Inoeed, miss, ma'am, and it's a very awkward thing. But 

don't ciy, that can do no good ; 'deed it can't. I'll go and see 

the poor yoimg man myself, and then I can judge if a doctor is 

wanting." 

I Ruth followed Mrs. Morgan up-stairs. When they entered the 
sick-room Mr. Bellingham was sitting up in bed, looking wildly 
about him, and as he saw them, he exclaimed : — 
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" Euth ! Ruth I come lieita ; I w(m*t l>e left aloue ! *^ aiid theu 
he fell dowD exhausted on the pillow* Mrs. Morgan went up and 
spoke to him^ but he did not anjswer or take any notice. 

** Til send for Mr. Jones, mj dear, 'deed and I wiE ; well havu 
him hore in & couplo of hours, please God." 

" Oh, can^t he come aootierl asked Euth, wild with tetror, 

" *Deed no ; he lives at Llanglas when he's at horao, and that's 
Keven mile away, and he nuay be gone a round eight or nine 
mile on the other side Llanglaa : hut I'U send a hoj on the ponj' 
directly.'" 

Saying this, Miu Morgan left Euth alone* There was nothing 
to be done, for Jlr, Belli nghani had again fallen intij heavy sleep* 
Sounds of daily life began, hells rang, breakfast-services clattered 
np and down the passages, and Ruth sat on shivering bj the bed- 
side in that darkened room, Mrs. Mor^n sent her breakfast up- 
staii-s by a chambermaid, but Rtith motiimed it away in her sick 
agony, and the girl had no right to urge her to partake of it 
That alone broke the mi>notony of the long morning. She heaixl 
the soimd of merry parties setting out on excursions, on horse- 
back or in cai*riage3 ; and onee, etift* and wearied, she stole to the 
wind<iw, and looked put on one side of tho blind j but the day 
looked briglit and dii*eor<laut to her aching, anxious heart. Tlic 
gloom of the darkened room was better and more befitting. 

It Tivas some hours after he was summoned before the doctor 
made his appearance. He questioned his patienti and receiving 
no coherent answers^ he a.'skcd Ruth concerning the symptoms ; 
but when she questioned him in turn he only shook his head 
and looked grave* He made a sign to Mra. Moi'gan to follow him 
out of the room, and they went down to her pai'loutj leaving Ruth 
in a depth of despair, lower than she could have thought it pos- 
sible there remained for her to experience, an hour before, 

'•^ I am afniid this is a bad case/* said Mr. Jont^ to Mm, 
Morgan in Wekh. " A brain-fever has evidently set in." 

" Poor young gentleman ! poor young man I He looked tho 
very picture of health ! '* 

" That very appearance of robustness will, in all pn>bability, 
make his disorder more violent. However, we must huvG for 
the best, Mn^. Moi*gan. Who is to attend upon him? He will 
require careful nnrBing. Is that yovmg lady his sister? Sht^ 
looks too yottiig to be his wife ? " 

" No, indeed I Gentlemen liko you must know, Mr. Jones, 
that we can't alwsijs look too closely into the ways of young men 
who come to our houses, Not but what I am sorry for her, fof 
she's an innocent, inottensive young creature, I always think it 
right, for my own morals, to put n little scorn into my manners 
when such as her come to stay liere ; but, indeed, she's so gentle, 
IVo found it hard work to show the proper contempt.'* 

8he would have gone on to her inattentive listener if ahe hajd 
not iimrd ^ low tap at the door^ which recalled her fiom %er 
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\it%\ and Mi'. Jones from his uaiiiiiilei'atiQU of the iieeeeatti'y 

• l"i/mc lu I " said Mrs, Morg^ Blmrply, And Kuth came iu, 

file was white and trembling ; but she stood in that dignity 

wiucii strong feelingT ^c^pt down by self-eomniandj nlwaji? iiiipaita, 

**I wish you^ sir, to be so kiod as to tell nuN clearly and dis- 

Icictly, what I must do for Sir. Belli ngham. Every direction you 

ift me shall be moat carefuUy attended to. You spoke about 

les — I can put them on, and sm about thtim. Tell me eiTty- 

fking, sir, that you wiisb to have done ! " 

Her maimer ivas calm and serioua, and her couutenanoe and 
' ' lit showed that the occasion was calling out Btrength 
to meet it, Mr, Jones spoke with a deference which ho 
una JH-^L Lhought of using up-stairs, even while he mipposcd her 
Id be the sister of the invalid. Ruth listened graveiv ; nhti m- 
peattxl ei>me of the injunctions^ in order that she might i>o suro 
:'.:it she fully comprehended them, and then, bowing, left the 

** She 13 no cjt>tnmon i^srson,*- said Mr, Jones. " Still nhc is 
U>o yolmg to have the responsibility of such a serious ciise. Have 
»u any idea where his friends live, Mrs. Morgan I " 

Itjdeed and I liEve. His mother, as haughty a lady m you 

wish to see, came tmvelling through Wales la-st year ; sho 

here, and, I warrant you, nothing was good enough foi' 

she was real quality. She left some clothes aud books 

' her (for the maid was ahnoat as fine as the miatresj*, and 

thought of seeing after her lady*s clothes, having a taste for 

to see scenery along with tho man-aervant), and wo had 

letters from her* I have them locked m the drawers in 

r^ where I keep such things.'* 

Well, 1 should recommend yom* writing to the lady, aud 

telliBg her her son*s stal'O." 

" It would be a favour, ilr, Jones, if you would just write it 
itself. Enghsh writing eomcs so strange to my pen " 
Tlie l^jtter was written j ajjd, in order to *iavc tiiuCj ilr< Jones 
took it to the IJaiJgl^s pofjt-offico* 
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[ put away every thought of the ]>ast ar future ; everything 
hat crmld unifit her for the duties of the present* Exceeding 
[>vc supphed tho pUce of eiixriencc. She never left the rctom 
kfter the first day ; she forced herself to eat, because his j^crviee 
(id her sti'oi^L'llj. She did Dot indiilgc ivv 'cLuy tcur«, Ix't^ausc 
wct^phig ishc hngmi B>r wuiUd |nak^ \\cv \k^'^ teXA^ Vi VjOt^x'JsL 
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upon him. She watched, and waited, and prayed : prayed with 
an utter forgetfuhiess of self, only with a consciousness that God 
was all-powerful, and that he, whom she loved so much, needed 
the aid of the Mighty One. » 

Day and night, the summer night, seemed merged into onft 
She lost count of time in the hushed and darkened room. One - 
morning Mrs. Morgan beckoned her out ; and she stole on tiptoe 
into the dazzling gallery, on one side of which the bedrooms 
opened. 

" She's come," whispered Mrs. Morgan, looking very much 
excited, and forgetting that Ruth had never heard that Mrs. 
BeUingham had been summoned. 

** Who is come?'* asked Ruth. The idea of Mrs. Mason 
flashed through her mind— but with a more terrible, because a 
more vague dread, she heard that it was his mother ; the mother 
of whom he had always spoken as a person whose opinion was to 
be regarded more than that of any other individual. 

" What must I do ? Will she be angry with me T' said she, 
relapsing into her child-like dependence on others ; and feeling 
that even Mrs. Morgan was some one to stand between her and 
Mrs. BeUingham. 

Mrs. Morgan herself was a little perplexed. Her moraUty 
was rather shocked at the idea of a proper real lady like Mrs. 
BeUingham discovering that she had winked at the connexion 
between her son and Ruth. She was quite inclined to encourage 
Ruth in her indination to shrink out of Mrs. BeUingham's obser- 
vation, an indination which arose from no definite consciousness 
of having done wrong, but principally from the representations 
she had always heard of the lady's awfulness. Mrs. BeUingham 
swept into her son's room as if she were unconscious what poor 
young creature had lately haunted it ; while Ruth hurried into 
some unoccupied bedroom, and, alone there, she felt her self- 
restraint suddenly give way, and burst into the saddest, most 
utterly wretched weeping she had ever known. She was worn 
out with watching, and exhausted by passionate crying, and she 
la}'^ down on the bed and feU asleep. The day passed on ; she 
slumbered unnoticed and unregarded; she awoke late in the 
evening with a sense of having done wi'ong in sleeping so long ; 
the strain upon her responsibility had not yet left her. Twilight 
was closing fast around ; she waited until it had become night, 
and then she stole down to Mrs. Morgan's parlour. 

" If you please, may I come in ?" asked she. 

Jenny Morgan was doing up the hieroglyphics which she 
caUed her accounts ; she answered sharply enough, but it was 
B permission to enter, and Ruth was thankftil for it. 

" Will you teU me how he is ? Do you think I may go back 
to him ?" 

" No, indeed, that you may not. Nest, who has made his 
room tidy these many days, is not &t to ^o in now, ]i.Irs. Bel- 



)fn ^a^ brotiglit her owii raai J, and the family ntireo, &nd 
f? : ;5 man ; sucli a triljc of sci'Vouts, and no end to 

J i -beds coining hj the cin'rier, and a doctor from 
sjiiog down t(>-morrow, aa if feathci^htida ftnd BIr. 
at good etiough* Why, she won't Ivt a soul of m into 
Tiliere's no ehaace for you I " 
_1ied. " How is he t^' slie InquirBdj afkr a paiiae. 
can I tehy indeed, when I ara not allowed to go near 
L I ilr. Joues said to-night was a turning point ; hut I doubt 
■ days since he was taken ill, and who ever heard 
taking a turn on an eTOn number of ilays 1 It*a 
Mt tii'.^ Uarfl, or the fifth, or seventh, or so on. He'll not 
_ till to-morrow night, tako my word for it, and their fine 
odon doctor will get all the credit, and honest Mr. Jones will 
^tbi-owii aside. I don't think he will gtit better myiself, though 
jelert does not howl for nothing. My patience ! what's the 
liter with the girl? — ^Lord, child, you're never gohig to faint, and 
"jyOn my hands P Her sharp voice recaJIed Ruth from the 
Qcoiisciougnc^s that had been creeping' over her as ah© 
the latter pai"t of this speech. Bhe sat down and 
pc^k — the room whirled rouud and round^^her white 
ooched Mrs. Morgan^a heart, 
■ ^Tou've had no tea, I guess. Indeed, and the girl;^ are very 
ilfi^." She mug the bell with energy, and seconded her pufi 
■ the door and shouting out sharp direetions^ in Welsh,. 
. i Gwen, and three or four other rough, kind, sktternly| 

Tliey brought her tea, which was comfortable, according to 
idea of <.i:»mfoit prevalent in that mde hospitable place ;^ 
Kin; M*as plenty to eat ; too much indeed, for it revolted th&| 
' was intended to provoke, But the heai-tiness wnth 
dnd rosy waitai^ pjressed her to eat, and the scolding 
II gave her when she foimd the buttered toast un-^ 
u;tst on which she had hei'sclf dcaii'cd that the buti 
i^.ri Ijc spared) J did Ruth more good than the tea. Slio^ 
to hope, and to long for the morning wdien hope might 
fpe become certainty, it was aU in vain that she was told that . 
rof^tu ehe had been in all day was at hfir service ; she did! 
i «ay li word, but she wae not going to bed that niglit of all J 
hta iu the jcar, w^hen Ufe or death hung trembling in thai 
ftuce. Bhe went into the sick roum till tlie bustling housa' 
B stiE, and heard laisy feet passing to aud fro into the room sb.® 
gilt not tauter ; and voices, imperious, though hushed dowu 
a wliisper, ask for iimunierabk things. Then there was J 
bace : aijd when she thought that all were dead asleep, except j 
watchers, she stole ont into the gallery. On tlie other siidi 
two windows, cut into the thick stone wall, and flower-pota I 
tccd on the shelves thuB formed, wliere greats untiimmed, 
^ ^^mniuBiti §re%Yj and strove to retwh t\w li^lit. TU^ 
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upon him. She watched, and waited, and prayed : prayed with 
an utter forgetfidness of self, only with a consciousness that God 
was all-powerful, and that he, whom she loved so much, needed 
the aid of the Mighty One. « 

Day and night, the summer night, seemed merged into ona 
She lost count of time in the hushed and darkened room. One 
morning Mrs. Morgan beckoned her out ; and she stole on tiptoe 
into the dazzling gallery, on one side of which the bedrooms 
opened. 

" She's come," whispered Mrs. Morgan, looking very much 
excited, and forgetting that Ruth had never heard that Mrs. 
BeUingham had been summoned. 

"Who is come?" asked Ruth. The idea of Mrs. Mason 
flashed through her mind— but with a more terrible, because a 
more vague dread, she heard that it was his mother ; the mother 
of whom he had always spoken as a person whose opinion was to 
be regarded more than that of any other individual. 

" What must I do ? Will she be angry with me ?'* said she, 
relapsing into her child-like dependence on others ; and feeling 
that even Mrs. Morgan was some one to stand between her and 
Mrs. BeUingham. 

Mrs. Morgan herself was a little perplexed. Her morality 
was rather shocked at the idea of a proper real lady like Mrs. 
BeUingham discovering that she had winked at the connexion 
between her son and Ruth. She was quite inclined to encourage 
Ruth in her indination to shrink out of Mrs. BeUingham's obser- 
vation, an inclination which arose from no definite consciousness 
of having done wrong, but principally from the representations 
she had always heard of the lady's awfulness. Mrs. BeUingham 
swept into her son's room as if she were unconscious what poor 
young creature had lately haunted it ; while Ruth hurried into 
some unoccupied bedroom, and, alone there, she felt her self- 
restraint suddenly give way, and burst into the saddest, most 
utterly wretched weeping she had ever known. She was worn 
out with watching, and exhausted by passionate crying, and she 
lay down on the bed and feU asleep. The day passed on ; she 
slumbered unnoticed and unregarded ; she awoke late in the 
evening with a sense of having done wi'ong in sleeping so long ; 
the strain upon her responsibility had not yet left her. Twilight 
was closing fast around ; she waited until it had become night, 
and then she stole down to Mrs. Morgan's parlour. 

" If you please, may I come in ?" asked she. 

Jenny Morgan was doing up the hieroglyphics which she 
caUed her accounts ; she answered sharply enough, but it was 
■a permission to enter, and Ruth was thankful for it. 

" Will you teU me how he is ? Do you think I may go back 
to him?" 

" No, indeed, that you may not. Nest, who has made his 
room tidy these many days, is not ^t to ^o in. n,o^fr, Mrs. Belr 
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lingham has brought her own maid, and the family nurse, and 
Mr. Bellingham's man ; such a tribe of servants, and no end to 
packages ; water-beds coming by the carrier, and a doctor from 
London coming down to-morrow, as if feather-beds and "Mv. 
Jones was not good enough. Why, she won't let a soul of us into 
the room ; there's no chance for you ! " 

Ruth. sighed. " How is he ?" she inquired, after a pause. 

" How can I tell, indeed, when I am not allowed to go near 
him ? Mr-. Jones said to-night was a turning point ; but I doubt 
it, for it is four days since he was taken ill, and who ever heard 
of a sick person taking a turn on an even number of days ? It*s 
always on the third, or the fifth, or seventh, or so on. He'll not 
turn till to-morrow night, take my word for it, and their fine 
London doctor will get all the credit, and honest Mr. Jones will 
be thrown aside. I don't think he will get better myself, though 
— Gelert does not howl for nothing. My patience ! what's the 
matter with the girl? — ^Lord, child, you're never going to faint, and 
be ill on my hands?" Her sharp voice recalled Ruth from the 
sick unconsciousness that had been creeping over her as she 
listened to the latter part of this speech. She sat down and 
could not speak — the room whirled round and round — her white 
feebleness touched Mrs. Morgan's heart. 

" You ve had no tea, I guess. Indeed, and the girls are verv 
careless." She rang the bell with energy, and seconded her pull 
by going to the door and shouting out sharp directions, in Welsh, 
to Nest and Gwen, and three or four other rough, kind, slatternly 
servants. 

They brought her tea, which was comfortable, according to 
the idea of comfort prevalent in that rude hospitable place; 
there was plenty to eat ; too much indeed, for it revolted the 
appetite it was intended to provoke. But the heaitiness with 
which the kind rosy waiter pressed her to eat, and the scolding 
Mrs. Moi^gan gave her when she found the buttered toast un- 
touched (toast on which she had herself desired that the butter 
might not be spared), did Ruth more good than the tea. She 
be^n to hope, and to long for the morning when hope might 
have become certainty. It was all in vain that she was told that 
the room she had been in all day was at her service ; she did 
not say a word, but she was not going to bed that night of all 
uights in the year, when hfe or death hung trembling in the 
bdance. She went into the sick room till the bustling house 
'vvas still, and heard busy feet passing to and fro into the room she 
might not enter ; and voices, imperious, though hushed down 
to a wliisper, ask for innumerable things. Then there was 
silence : and when she thought that all were dead asleep, except 
the watchers, she stole out into the gallery. On the other side 
were two windows, cut into the thick stone wall, and flower-pots 
were placed on the shelves thus formed, where great, untrinimed, 
straggling geraniums grew, and strove to reach the light. The 
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window near Mr. Bellingham*s door was open ; the soft, Wfti4|>r: 
scented night-air came sighing in in faint gusts, and then was 8^1. - - 
It was summer ; there was no black darkness in the iwentv-fyUtt _ 
hours ; only the light grew dusky, and colour disappeared frofll -, 
objects, of which the shape and form remained distinct. A afl|k v 
grey oblong of barred hght fell on the flat wall opposite to i^ , 
windows, and deeper grey shadows marked out the tracery of tifa)6 " 
plants, more graceful thus than in reaUty. Ruth crouched where no ' 
tight fell. She sat on the ground close by the door ; her whol«,«[- ] 
istencc was absorbed in listening : all was still ; it was onlybv . 
heart beating with the strong, heavy, regular sound of a hamiuljr. 
She wished she could stop its rushing, incessant clang. She heard ^ 
rustle of a silken gown, and knew it ought not to have been worn 
in a sick room ; for her senses seemed to have passed into tlie 
keeping of the invalid, and to feel only as he felt. The noise was 
probably occasioned by some change of posture in the watdier 
inside, for it was once more dead-stilL The soft wind outside 
sank with a low, long, distant moan among the windings of the 
hills, and lost itself there, and came no more again. But Ruth's 
heart beat loud. She rose with as httle noise as if she were a 
vision, and crept to the open window to try and lose the nervous 
listening for the ever-recurring sound. Out beyond, under the 
calm sky, veiled with a mist rather than with a doud, rose the 
high, dark outlines of the mountains, shutting in that village as if 
it lay in a nest. They stood, like giants, solemnly watching for 
the end of Earth and Time. Here and there a black round 
shadow reminded Ruth of some "Cwm," or hollow, where she 
and her lover had rambled in sun and in gladness. She then 
thought the land enchanted into everlasting brightness and hap- 
piness ; she fancied, then, that into a region so lovely no bale or 
woe could enter, but would be charmed away and disappear before 
the sight of the glorious guardian mountains. Now she knew 
the truth, that earth has no barrier which avails against 
agony. It comes lightning-like down from heaven, into the 
mountain house and the town garret ; into the palace and 
into the cottage. The garden lay close under the house ; a 
bright spot enough by day; for in that soil, whatever was 
planted gi*ew and blossomed in spite of neglect. The white 
roses glimmered out in the dusk all the night through ; the red 
were lost in shadow. Between the low boundary of the garden 
and the hills swept one or two green meadows ; Ruth looked into 
the grev darkness till she traced each separate wave of outline. 
Then she heard a little restless bird chirp out its wakefulness 
from a nest in the ivy round the walls of the house. But the 
mother-bird spread her soft feathers, and hushed it into silence. 
Presently, however, many little birds began to scent the coming 
dawn, and rustled among the leaves, and chirruped loud and 
clear. Just above the horizon, too, the mist became a silvery 
^ey cloud hanging on the edge of the -woxVd *, igit^civU'^ \t tMcii<QSL 



L^UntacriBg white ; ai^d theu. m un in^s^iaut it Sushed iuto ixise, 
^Bf l!te mountain-tops sprang into licaveii, and bathed in the 
^^■isice of the shadow of God, With a bomid, the »iin of a 
^Hptfl 6eiy red ciame abovu the horizon^ and ini mediately thou- 
^Hi^ of little birds sang out for joy, and a soft chorus of myB- 
^Btus glad muraiursj came forth from the earth ; the low whia- 
piphg wiud left itis hiding-place among the ckftt! and hollo wa 
<f the hillss and wandGied among the rustling herbs and trees, 
vttldng the flower-buds to the lifa of another day. Ruth gave a 
«gti of i*elief that the niglit was over and gone j for she knew 
tJtkl soon suspense would be ended, and the vei'dict knownn, whe- 
ther for life or for death. She grew faint and siek with anxiety j 
It almost seemed as if she must go into the room and learn the 
truth. Then she heard movementsi, but they weie not sharp nor 
rapid, as if prompted by any emergency ; then, again, it was still 
She sat cmied up uj-xin the iloor, with hef head thrown baek 
Igaiust the wall, and her hands clasped round her knees, She 
hid yet to wait. Meanwhile, the in%'alid was slowly rousing him- 
*e]f from a lon^, deep, sound, health-giving sleep. His uiother 
had sat by him the night through, and was now daring to change 
her position for the first time ; ^lie wast even venturing to give 
yyjkoctions in a low voice to the old nurse, who bad doaed away in 
wM arm-cl\air, ready to obey any summons of her mistress. JIra* 
^BeUmghfim went on tiptoe towards the door, and chiding herself 
l^ecau^e her stitf, weary limbs made some i:nlight noise. She had 
J»n irrepressible longing for a few minutes' change of scene after 
her night of vvatcHug. She felt tlmt the crisis was over ; and the 
relief to her mind made her eonscioita of every bodily feehng and 
initcition, which had passed unheeded as long as she had been hx 
suBpense. 

Sh<3 slowly opened the door. Ruth sprang upright at the first 

uoaod of the creaking handle. Her very lips were stiff and \in- 

jiliable with £he force of the blood which rushed to her head. It 

, Memed as if she could not form words. She stood right before 

■^^ Bdlinghani. ^'How is hC} madam 1" 

^Kiirs. Belbngham was for a moment surprised at the white 
Tp^arition which seemed to ri-^^e out of the ground. But her 
quick, proud mind, uwlerstood it all in an instant. This was the 
eirl^ then, whose profliga<jy had led her son astray ; had raised up 
harriers in the waj of her favourite scheme of his mani^o with 
Viim Dun combe ; naj, this was the real cause of his illness, his 
mortal danger at this present time, and of her bitter^ keen anxiety. 
If, under any circumstances, Mrs, Eellingham could have been 
guilty uf the ill-breeding of not answering a question, it was now ; 
anil fill" a moment she was tempted to pass on in silence, Buth 
coidd riot wait ; she spoke agEiiiij^ 

** I'^ov the love of God, niadaiUy speak ! How is he ? Will he 
live V 
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If she did not answer her, she thought the creature was ( 
perate enough to force her way into his room. So she spoke : 

" He has slept well : he is better." ''^ 

" Oh ! my God, I thank thee," murmured Ruth, sinking badt^* ~ 
against the wall. \ 

It was too much to hear this wretched girl thanking God f<rf' - 
her son's life ; as if, in fact, she had any lot or part in him. AnJ- 
to dare to speak to the Almighty on her son's behalf ! "MxtL ■'■ 
Bellingham looked at her with cold, contemptuous eyes, whose 
glances were like ice-bolts, and made Ruth shiver up away firom 
them. 

" Young woman, if you have any propriety or decency left, I 
trust that you will not dare to force yourself into his room." 

She stood for a moment as if awaiting an answer, and half 
expecting it to be a defiance. But she did not understand Ruth. 
She did not imagine the faithful trustfulness of her heart. Ruth 
believed that if Mr. Bellingham was alive and likely to live, all was 
well. When he wanted her, he would send for her, ask for her, 
yearn for her, till every one would yield before his steadfast wilL 
At present she imagined that he was probably too weak to care 
or know who was about him ; and though it would have been an 
infinite delight to her to hover and brood around him, yet it was 
of him she thought and not of herself. She gently drew herself 
on one side to make way for Mrs. Bellingham to pass. 

By and by Mrs. Morgan came up. Ruth was stiU near the 
door, from which it seemed as if she could not tear herself away. 

" Indeed, miss, and you must not hang about the door in this 
way ; it is not pretty manners. Mrs. Bellingham has been speak- 
ing very sharp and cross about it, and I shall lose the character 
of my inn if people take to talking as she does. Did I not give 
you a room last night to keep in, and never be seen or heard of ; 
and did I not tell you what a particular lady Mrs. Bellingham 
was, but you must come out here right in her way 1 Indeed, it 
was not pretty, nor grateful to me, Jenny Morgan, and that I 
must say." 

Ruth turned away like a chidden child. Mrs. Morgan followed 
her to her room, scolding as she went ; and then, having cleared 
her heart after her wont by uttering hasty words, her real kind- 
ness made her add, in a softened tone : — 

" You stop up here like a good girl. I'll send you your 
breakfast by and by. and let you know from time to time how 
he is ; and you can go out for a walk, you know : but if you do, 
I'll take it as a favour if you'll go out by the side-door. It will, 
maybe, save scandal." 

All that day long, Ruth kept herself close prisoner in the 
room to which Mrs. Morgan accorded her ; all that day, and many 
succeeding days. But at nights, when the house was still, and 
even the little brown mice had gathered up the crumbs, and 
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liitai ifoin io iheir lioles, Buth stole out, and crept to hk door 
r slie couldj tit© Bomid of hm beloved voice. She could 
loues liow be felt, and how ho was getting on, tm well 
a Ilia watchers in the room. She jeariaed and pined to 
t hjjii once more ; but she had reasoned herself down into 
^ like patience. When he was well enouj2;li to lea^e his 
f hen he had not alwaya one of the nursos with him^ then 
' 1 soDd for her, aod she would tell Kim how very patient 
I been for hia dear sake, Bnt it was long to wait^ even 
U& thought of the manner in which the waiting would end, 
nth 1 her faith w^aa only building up vain canities in the 
ey towered up mto heaven, it is true ; but^ after all, they 
\ but Tisioufi. 



CHAPTER Vlll 



If Mr, BelMugham did not get rapidly well, it was more owmff to 
~^ morbid querulous fancy attendant on great weakness than 
Dm any unfavourable medical aymptom. But he turned away 
tlh peevish loathing from the very sight of food, prepared in 
ke slovenly manner whieh liad almost disgusted him when he 
tfti welL It was of no use telling him that Simpson, his mother*^* 
hmd, had superintended the preparation at every point. He 
Ifended her by detecting Bometliing ofFensive and fa) be avoided 
her daintiest messes, and made Mrs, Moi^an mutter many a 
Jty speech, which, however, Mrs. Bellingham thought it better 
', to hear until her son should be strong enough to travel. 
" I think you are better to-day," said she, as hia man wheeled 
i io& to the bedro€im-window. ^^ We shall get you down-stairs 

>-1110IT0W*" 

" If it were to get away from this abominable place, I could 

) down to-day ; bnt I believe I'm to be kept prisoner here for 

er. I shall never get well here^ I*m am^e " 

H£ sank back on hia sofa in impatient despair. The sm-geou 

^ Qounced, and eagerly questioned by Mrs* Bellingham as to 

ssibility of her son's removal ; and he, having heard the 

f anxiety for the isamc end expressed by Mrs, Morgan in the 

I below, threw no gi'eat obstacles in the way. After the 

or had taken his depart ure^ Mrs. Bellingham cleared her 

at several times. Mr. Bellingham fcnew the prelude of oldj 

winced with nervous aonoyance. 

** Henry, there is something I must speak to you about ; an 
f ;*ubjectj certainly, but one wkich has been forced upon -< 
v^ery girl heraeli' : you must be aware to what I refe^ 
aim HI L giving me the pain of explaining myself" 
Mr, Bellhigham turned in m self sharpy round io ^^ ^^^ ^^4 
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prepared himself for a lecture by concealing his face from hafej- 
notice ; but she herself was in too nervous a state to be capabifc^: 
of observation. 

" Of course," she continued, "it was toy Wish to be as blinds - 
to the whole affair as possible, thou;?h you can't im^ne how Mria ■ 
Mason has blazoned it abroad ; all Fordham rings with it: bul^, 
of course it could not be pleasant, or, indeed, I may say corred^f . 
for me to be aware that a person of such improper character w«3{ - 
under the same — I beg your pardon, dear Henry, what do yott 
say?" 

" Ruth is no improper character, mother ; you do her in- 
justice ! *' 

" My dear boy, you don't mean to uphold her as a paragon of 
virtue ! " 

" No, mother, but I led her wrong ; I " 

" We will let all discussions into the cause or duration of har 
present character drop, if you please," said.Mrs. Belhngham, with 
the sort of dignified authority which retained a certain power 
over her son — a power which originated in childhood, and which 
he only defied when he was roused into passion. He was too 
weak in body to oppose himself to her, and fight the ground inch 
bv inch. "As I have implied, I do not wish to ascertain your 
snare of blame ; from what I saw of her one morning, I am 
convinced of her forward, intrusive manners, utterly without 
shame, or even common modesty." 

" What are you referring to ?" asked Mr. Bellingham, 
sharply. 

" Why, when you were at the worst, and I had been watching 
you all night, and had just gone out in the morning for a breath 
of fresh air, this girl pushed herself before me, and insisted upon 
speaking to me. I really had to send Mrs. Morgan to her before 
I could return to your room. A more impudent, hardened 
manner, I never saw." 

"Ruth was neither impudent nor hardened ; she was ignorant 
enough, and might offend from knowing no better." 

He was getting weary of the discussion, and wished it had 
never been begun. From the time he had become conscious of 
his mother's presence he had felt the dilemma he was in, in 
regard to Ruth, and various plans had directly crossed his brain ; 
but it had been so troublesome to weigh and consider them all 
properly, that they had been put aside to be settled when he 
grew stronger. But this difficulty in which he was placed by his 
connexion with Ruth, associated the idea of her in his mind with 
annoyance and angry regret at the whole affair. He wished, in 
the languid way in which he wished and felt everything not 
immediately relating to his daily comfort, that he had never seen 
her. It was a most awkward, a most unfortimate affair. Not- 
withstanding this annoyance connected with and arising out 
of R\;th, he would not submit to hear her abused ; and some- 
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Hbi ID km mauner impresg^d ikis on Mb motlii-i*| for alie imme- 

^■l^bauged ber tDcnle of attack. 

^^^B ixtaj 03 well drop all J impute aa to the yotmg ^voman^s 

^HK ; but I 4iUpposa yon do iiot nie&n to defend your €ou- 

^K& with bei' 1 1 suppose you aro not so lost to all mnm of 

^Beiety as to imagine it tit or desirable that joiir laotlier and 

^■dt^raded girl should remain nndci' tho ^anie roof, Uable to 

^Rt at any hour of the day I" She waited for an answerj but 

^Bbswer came. 

^Pl ftsk you a simple question j is it^ or is it not, desii^ble /" 

^P! MiipjKJse it is not," he replied^ gloomily, 

Bp And / suppose, from your manner, that you think the diffi- 

Wm would be best solved by tny Ukhig my cleparture, and 

Jaring you with your tjoiou« companiijn if" 

^^iLgoin no answer, but inward and iucrensiug itunoyance, of 

^k1i Mr. Bellingham considered ButU the cau^e. At kngth he 

H^ Mother, you are not helping me in my difficulty. I have no 
Wb^ to banish you^ nor to Imrt you, after all your care for me, 
Euth has oot been so much to blame as you imagine, that I must 
my ; but I do n*jt wish to see her flgaiu, if joii cau tell me how 
lo arrange it otherwise, without boharing imhandsomely. Only 
apum me aU this worry a while^ I am «o weak. I put myself in 

Cr hands. Dismiss her^ as you wish it ; but let it be done 
daoraely, aiid let me hear no more about it ; I cannot bear it : 
iet me ha^e a quiet life, without being lectured, wliiJe I am pent 
lap lierijj and unable to shake off urs pleasant thoughts.'* 
*" My dear Henry, rely U]?on me*" 

*No more, mother; it's a bad business, and I can hardly 
troid blaming myself in the matter. I don't want to dwell 
v^n it " 

** Don't be too severe in your self-i'eproaehes while yoii are so 

feeble, dear Henry ; it is right to repent, but 1 have na doubt in 

ray own mhid she led you wixing with her ai^tfices. Bufc^ as yon 

Bar, ev'ery thing Bhould be done handsomely. I confess I waa 

grieved when 1 first heard of the affair, but tiinoe 1 have 

,r girl Well ! TU say no more about her, since T see 

OSes you ; but I am thank ftd to God that you see the 
; jour ways " 
^gifai eat eilent, thinking for a little whilej and then sent for 
^HjBiig-ease} and began to write. Her ^ou beeame restless, 
^|M^rously irritated, 

^P* Stother, he said, ^^ this affair worries me to death, I can- 
Hghake off the thoughts of it" 
U^ Leave it to me, I'll arrange it sutisfactorily,'^ 
^V^ Could we not leave to-night ? I should not be so haunted 
^P^is annoyance in another place. I dread seeing her again, 
^kuse 1 fear a scene ■ and yet I believe I ought to see her^ in 
^pr to explain/' 
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" You must not think of such a thing, Henry/* said she, 
alarmed at the very idea. " Sooner than that, we will leave yat- 
half-an-hour, and try to get to Pen tr6 Voelas to-night. It is not"- 
yet three, and the evenings are very long. Simpson should st^ ^ 
and finish the packing ; she could go straight to London and- 
meet us there. Macdonald and nurse could go with us. CotSl - 
you bear twenty miles, do you think V^ " - 

Anything to get rid of his uneasiness. He felt that he was - 
not behaving as he should do to Ruth, though the really rigHt - 
never entered his head. But it would extricate him from Mb - 
present dilemma, and save him many lectures ; he knew that his " 
mother, always liberal where money was concerned, would " So 
the thing handsomely," and it would always be easy to write aiifl ■ 
give Ruth what explanation he felt inclined, in a day or two ; so 
he consented, and soon lost some of his uneasiness in watching 
the bustle of the preparation for their departure. 

All this time Ruth was quietly spending in her room, be- 
guiling the waiting, weary hours, with pictures of the meeting at 
the end. Her room looked to the back, and was in a side-wing 
away from the principal state apartments, consequently she was 
not roused to suspicion by any of the commotion ; but, indeed, 
if she had heard the banging of doors, the sharp directions, 1;he - 
carriage-wheels, she would still not have suspected the truth ; 
her own love was too faithful. 

' It was four o'clock and past, when some one knocked at her 
door, and, on entering, gave her a note, which Mrs. Bellingham 
had left. That lady had found some difficulty in wording it so 
as to satisfy herself, but it was as follows : — 

**My son, on recovering from his illness, is, I thank God, 
happily conscious of the sinful way in which he has been living 
with you. By his earnest desire, and in order to avoid seeing 
you again, we are on the point of leaving this place ; but, before 
I go, 1 wish to exhort you to repentance, and to remind you that 
you will not have your own guilt alone upon your head, out that 
of any young man whom you may succeed in entrapping into vice. 
I shall pray that you may turn to an honest life, and I strongly 
recommend you, if indeed you are not * dead in trespasses and 
sins,' to enter some penitentiary. In accordance with my son's 
wishes, I forward you in this envelope a bank-note of fifty pounds. 

"Margaret Bellingham." 

Was this the end of all 1 Had he, indeed, gone 1 She started 
up, and asked this last question of the servant^ who, half guessing 
at the purport of the note, had lingered about the room, curious 
to see the efiect produced. 

" Iss, indeed, miss ; the carriage drove jfrom the door as I 
came up-stairs. You'll see it now on the Yspytty road, if you'll 
please to come to the window of No. 24/* 
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^^^Kl started up aati fQllowed the chambermaid- Aj, there it 
HEJowij winding up the steep, wiiite roadj on which it syemed J 
H^^tn^e at a ^uaiFi^ pace. 1 

^M Ske loight otertake kim-^^he might— she might speEJt on©! 
^pivell word to him, print bis fate od her heart with & last look " 
^ny^ whun he saw her he might retract, aud Dot utterly, for 
^KV leave her. Thus she thought ; and she fiew hack to her 
^nn, aiid anatchiiig up her booiiet, ran, tying the striugs witix j 
^m treiobling hauds} an she went down the stairs, out at thai 
^■B^ door, little hecJiug thu angry words of Mva. Morgan ; fori 
^^^ktesfj, more irritati^d at l[rs, Belliughaui^s severe u])braidxngi 
^^^Hng, than nioUiiied by her ample payment^ was oS ended by 1 
^^^Jkumstaiica of Euth^ in her wild haste, pas^^ing through the J 
^Biffited front door. J 

■ But Rulli wns away before ilts. Morgan had finished her 1 
Bpeech, out and away, scudding along the road, thought-lost in | 
He breathless rapidity of her motion. Though her heart audi 
Bead beat almoEit to bursting, what did it signify if she could buM 
Ofvertftke tbe carriage ? It way a uightumre, constantly evadingl 
the mosit passionate wishes and eudoavours, and constantly gain-i 
i^g ground. Eveiy time it was viaible it waa in fact more dis- 
tftut, but Ruth would not beheve it. If" she could but gain the 
Hmimit of that weaty, everlasting hill, she iK^hcved that she J 
fcidd run again, and would soon be nigh upoti the eaiiiage, AbM 
H« ma f^he prayed with wild eagemesti ; she prayed that shtJ 
Kght sec Ms face onea more^ even if she died en the spot beforM 
Ktn. It was one of those prayers which God is too merciful to 
Hunt J but, desjjairing and wild as it waa^ Ruth put her soul 
mto itj and prayed it agam, and yet again. 

Wave abore wave of the ever-rising hills were gained, were 
crossed, aud at hiBt Ruth strtiggled up to the very top and stood j 
Oft Uie bare table of mooi", brown and purple^ stretching fai' away I 
*'■' ^r ^as lost in the haao of the summer afternoon ; the w^lntd ^ 
•^'^va all flat before her, but the carriage she aonght, and the 
she sought, ha<l disappeared. There was no human being . 
tjjt ( r ; a few wil4 black-fac-ed mountain sheep, quietly gi*azing 1 
^tir the road, as if it were long since they had been disturbed 1 
■ff the passing of any Tchiclej was all the life she saw on the 
H^k mooriand. 

H She threw hei-self down on the ling by the side of the road, J 
H despfiir. Her only hope was to die^ aud she bebeved she wa«^ 
H[tog. She could not think ; she could believe anything. Surely 
Be was a horrible dream, and God would mercifully awaken her 
^poi it i She had no penitence, rio consciousness of error or -J 
^fciiice : no knowle<:Ige of any one circumstance but that he was 1 
Hlic, Yet afterwards — long afterwaixlw— j^he remembered the' I 
HEact ipotiiin of a bright green beetle busily meandering among I 
^pe wild tt>ynie neai" her, and .she recalled thtj musical, balanced, 
■averiij^^ tfwp ttf ^ $kflm'k into htr iie^t, Bear tlae \i^^^\«it-\wi<\ 
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where she lay. The sun was sinking low, the hot air had ck^ed 
to quiver near the hotter earth, when she bethought her once 
more of the note which she had impatiently thrown down before 
half mastering its contents. " Oh, perhaps," she thought, " I 
have been too hasty. There may be some words of explanation 
from him on the other side of the page, to which, in my blind 
anguish, I never turned. I will go and find it." 

She lifted herself heavily and stiffly from the crushed heathef . 
She stood dizzy and confused with her change of posture ; and 
was so unable to move at first, that her walk was but slow smd 
tottering ; but, by and by, she was tasked and goaded by thoughts 
which forced her into rapid motion, as if, by it, she could escape 
from her agony. She came down on the level ground, just as 
many gay or peaceful groups were saimtering leisurely home with 
hearts at ease ; with low laughs and quiet smiles, and many an 
exclamation at the beauty of the summer evening. 

Ever since her adventure with the little boy and his sister, 
Kuth had habitually avoided encoimtering these happy — ^inno- 
cents, may I call them 1 — ^these happy fellow-mortals ! And even 
now, the nabit grounded on sorrowftil humiliation had power ove^ 
her ; she paused, and then, on looking back, she saw more peofde 
who had come into the main road from a side-path. She opened 
a gate into a pasture-field, and crept up to the hedge-bank until 
all should have passed by, and she could steal into the inn un- 
seen. She sat down on the sloping turf by the roots of an old 
hawthorn-tree Which grew in the hedge ; she was still tearless, 
with hot burning eyes ; she heard the merry walkers pass by ; 
she heard the footsteps of the village children as they ran along 
to their evening play ; she saw the small black cows come into 
the fields after being milked ; and hfe seemed yet abroad. When 
would the world be still and dark, and fit for such a deserted, 
desolate creature as she was ? Even in her hiding-place she was 
not long at peace. The little children, with their curious eyes 
peering here and there, had peeped through the hedge, and 
through the gate, and now they gathered from all the four comers 
of the hamlet, and crowded round the gate ; and one more ad- 
venturous than the rest had run into the field to cry, " GV me a 
halfpenny," which set the example to every little one, emulous of 
his Doldness ; and there, where she sat, low on the ground, and 
longing for the sure hiding-place earth gives to the weary, the 
children kept running in, and pushing one another forwards, and 
laughing. Poor things ! their time had not come for understand- 
ing what sorrow is. Ruth would have begged them to leave her 
alone, and not madden her utterly ; but they knew no English 
save the one eternal " Gi' me a hal^enny." She felt in her 
heart that there was no pity anywhere. Suddenly, while she 
thus doubted God, a shadow fell across her garments, on which 
her miserable eyes were bent. She looked up. The deformed 
gentleman she had twice before seen stood \»l[i«cQ. Ha had been 
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^^^Bd by tlie iioisEj little crowd, and had questioned them in 

^PN& but not uDderstaodiug enough of the language to com^ 

^MKud tJicir answers, he had obeyed their mgn^, and enteredtl 

^Bb gate to whioh they pointed. There he saw the young gifll 

^Bom iie had noticed lit iirat for her innoeeot beauty^ oud ther I 

^ftood time for the Idea he hiwl gained respecting her sittiatiou 11 

^■wlie &UW her, crout^hed up like some hiuited creMure, with »] 

^■^feared look of despair, which almost omde her lovely fa.crfJ 

^^^Hprce ; he saw her drea^ mailed and dim, her bonnet crushed I 

^^^Kttered with her tossioga to and iro on the moijrlund hed fl 

^^Biiw thti poor^ lust wanderer, and when ho saw her he hnil 

^BBii&ioQ im her. J 

^^Hpro was ^^mc look of heavenly pitj in hia Gyes, as gravelra 

^^raBly they met her uptiuxied gaze, which touched her stony^l 

^■ut. ^till looking at him^ as if drawing some good inHueueef I 

Hten him, sJie said low and raourufully, " He has left me, sir !^ — ' " 

^k he has indeed ! — he has gone and left me ! " 

H Before he could speak a word to comfoii her, she had biu'&t . 

bfco the wiklestf dreariest crying ever mortal cried. The settledtl 

ibrm of the event, when put mto words, went sharp to her heart fiJ 

Iter moans and &uhy wr-ung his soui ; hut as no Sfieech of hiM 

oould be heard, if he had been able to decide what best to say, hM 

Hood by her in apparent cahnness, while she, wretched, wailedfj 

md uttered her woe. But when she lay worn out^ and stupitied«l 

bto silence, she hcai'd him say to himself in a low voice,— M 

*'Oh, my God 1 for Christ's sake^ pity her 1" J 

Hntti lifted up her eyes, and lookea at him with a dim peivJ 

ccptioii of tho meaiiing of his words* She regru'ded him fi^cedly I 

in a dreamy way, ii,s if they struek some chord in her heart, and 1 

the were listening to ite echo ; and so it was. His pitiful look^> J 

i ^ - words, reminded her of the childish days when she knelt I 

tiiothei''s knee, and she was only consciotis of a strainings pI 

^pMj^ing tlcsire to recall it ail J 

■^He ht her take her time, partly because he was powerfully fl 

^■bcted himself by all tho eircumstanceSj and by the Bad pale 1 

Hper nptnrned to his ; and partly by an instinctive eonBciouBnea».'l 

H^pe softest ^latieneo was requiied. But suddenly she startled " 

^^^B fihe LerBolf wa^i startled into a keen nense of the suiTering 

^^^uf the present ; she sprang up and pushed him aside, and 

^^^■l^pidiy towards the gate of the lield. He could not mov0>d 

^^^Bluy as most men, hut he put fortii his utmost «peed. He J 

^^^■d ajofOBS the road, on to the rocky common ; but as hofifl 

^^Hbong, with his uncertain gait, in tho dusk gloaming, hafl 

^^mbled, and fcO over some sharp projecting stone. The acut«»| 

HpD which shot up his back forced a short cry from Inm ; and^ri 

^Ken bird and beast are hushed into rest and the stillness oM 

Wkht is over all, a high-pitched sound, like the voice of pain, ia^ 

Brricd far in the q^iiet air* II nth, speeding on lu bi^r deapair, 

fcipd the Mhm-p uUeiuace, tmd stopped Buddt^i^^ ^^iX% AX ^^ 
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what no remonstrance could have done ; it called her out of her- 
self. The tender nature was in her still, in that hour when all 
good angels seemed to have abandoned her. In the old days she 
could never bear to hear or see bodily suffering in any of QocVs 
meanest creatures, without trying to succour them ; and now, in 
her rush to the awful death of the suicide, she stayed her wild 
steps, and turned to find from whom that sharp sound of anguish 
had issued. 

He lay among the white stones, too faint with pain to move, 
but with an agony in his mind far keener than any bodily pain, 
as he thought that by his unfortunate fall he had lost all chance 
of saving her. He was almost overpowered by his intense thank- 
fiilness when he saw her white figure pause, and stand listening, 
and turn again with slow footsteps, as if searching for some lost 
thing. He could hardly speak, but he made a sound which, 
though his heart was inexpressibly glad, was hke a groan. She 
came quickly towards him. 

" I am hurt," said he ; "do not leave me :" his disabled and 
tender frame was overcome by the accident and the previous 
emotions, and he fainted away. Ruth flew to the little mountain 
stream, the dashing sound of whose waters had been tempting 
her, but a moment before, to seek forgetfulness in the deep pool 
into which they fell. She made a basin of her joined hands, and 
carried enough of the cold fresh water back to dash into his face 
and restore him to consciousness. While he still kept silence, 
imcertain what to say best fitted to induce her to hsten to him, 
she said softly, — 

"Are you better, sir? — are you very much hurt ?" 

" Not very much ; I am better. Any quick movement is apt 
to cause me a sudden loss of power in my back, and I beheve I 
stumbled over some of these projecting stones. It will soon go 
off, and you will help me to go home, I am sure.'' 

"Oh, yes ! Can you go now? I am afraid of your lying too 
long on this heather ; there is a heavy dew." 

He was so anxious to comply with her wish, and not weaiy 
out her thought for him, and so turn her back upon herself, thai 
he tried to rise. The pain was acute, and this she saw. 

" Don't hurry yourself, sir ; I can wait." 

Then came across her mind the recollection of the business that- 
was thus deferred, but the few homely words which had been 
exchanged between them seemed to have awakened her from her 
madness. She sat down by him, and, covering her face with her 
hands, cried mournfully and unceasingly. She forgot his pre- 
sence, and yet she had a consciousness that some one looked for 
her kind offices, that she was wanted in the world, and must not 
rush hastily out of it. The consciousness did not take this 
definite form, it did not become a thought, but it kept her still, 
and it was gradually soothing her. 

^^ Can jrou help me to rmno^'i" B5adlaft,%£^x^'vldU» She 
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i &ot sx>eak, but ahe helped him up, and then ho took lier aiiu, 
1 aha led him tenclei^ly through all the littlo vol vet jmthg, 
fte the tmf grew nbort and soft hetween the rugged atonea. 
Qore on the highway, ilwy slowly passed aJoug in the 
jht. He guided her by a ehgbt luotion of the aniij 
the more uufrequeutcd laucHj to his lodgings at the 
for he thought for her^ am I couceived the paiu she would 
|kve in ?jeeing the lighted windows of the inn. He leant more 
(tvily on her arm^ aa thej awaited the opening of the door, 
•• Come ill," said he^ not relaxing his hold, and yet dreading 
k tighten it, lest she should defy restrnint} and once more rush 

The J went slowly into the little parlour hehind the shop. 

'ITje honny-looking hostosa, Mrs. Hughes by name, made haste to 
^ht the candle, and then they saw each other, face to face. The 
_.Efbnn©d gentleman looked very pal^j but Ruth looked as if tho 

•bdow of death wae upon her, 
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HuGBER bustled about with many a sympathatic excla- 
iaatioHj now in pretty broken Enghsh, now in more fluent Welsh, 
which sounded as soft as Russian or Italian, in her musical voice^ 
Mr. Benson, for that was the name of the hunchback, lay on the 
sofa, thinking; while the tender Sirs. Hughes made evcjy ar- 
laugcmcnt for his rehef from pain. He had lodged with her for 
tJircc sucoessive years, and she knew and loved him. 

Ruth stood in tho littlo bow-window, looking out. Across 

tliL- moon, and over tho deep hhie heavens, large, torn, in'egular- 

li clouds went hurrying, as if summoned by some storm- 

! ::;. The work they were commanded to do was not here ; 

tlie mighty gathering-place lay eastward, immeasur cable leagues, 

aad on they went, chasing each other over the silent earth, now 

black, now silver-white at one transparent edg«j now with the 

moon shining like Hope through their darkest centre, now agaiii 

with a silver lining ; and now, utterly black, they saUed lower in 

the liftj and dijsappcared behind the immovable mountains ; they 

were rushing in the very direction in which Ruth had stiiven and 

stn^gled to go that afternoon ; thev, in their wild career, would 

flocm pass over the very spot where he (her world's he) was lying 

iSeepmg, or perhaps not sleeping, perhaps thinking of her. The 

was in. her mincL and rent and tore her purposes into 

OS as wild and irregular as the heavenly shapes she was 

Dking at. If, hke them, she coidd pass the barrier horizon iu 

be flight, fiiha might t^rertake htm. 
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Mr. Benson saw her look, and read it partially. He saw her 
longing gaze outwards upon the free, broad world, and thought 
that the syren waters, whose deadly music yet rang in his 6axs, 
were again tempting her. He called her to him, praying that his 
feeble voice might have power. 

" My dear young lady, I have much to say to you ; and God 
has taken my strength from me now when I most need it. — Oh, I 
sin to speak so — ^but, for His sake, I implore you to be patient 
here, if only tiU to-morrow morning." lie looked at her, but her 
face was immovable, and she did not speak. She could not give 
up her hope, her chance, her liberty, till to-morrow. 

" Grod help me," said he, mournfully, " my words do not touch 
her ;" and, still holding her hand, he sank back on the pillows. 
Indeed, it was true that his words did not vibrate in her atmo- 
sphere. The storm-spirit raged there, and filled her heart with 
the thought that she was an outcast ; and the holy words " for 
His sake," were answered by the. demon, who held possession, 
with a blasphemous defiance of the merciful God : — 

" What have I to do with Thee ?" 

He thought of every softening influence of religion which over 
his own disciplined heart had power, but put them aside as 
useless. Then the still small voice whispered, and he spake, — 

" In your mother's name, whether she be dead or alive, I com- 
mand you to stay here until I am able to speak to you." 

She knelt down at the foot of the sofa, and shook it with her 
sobs. Her heart was touched, end he hardly dared to speak 
again. At length he said : — 

" I know you will not go — ^you could not — for her sake. You 
will not, will you 9" 

" No," whispered Ruth ; and then there was a great blank in 
her heart. She had given up her chance. She was calm, in the 
utter absence of all hope, 

" And now you will do what I tell you ? " said he, gently, but, 
unconsciously to himself, in the tone of one who has found the 
hidden spell by which to rule spirits. 

She slowly said, "Yes." But she was subdued. 

He called Mrs. Hughes. She came from her adjoining shop. 

" You have a bedroom within yours, where your daughter 
used to sleep, I think ? I am sure you will oblige me, and I shaU 
consider it as a great favour, if you will allow this young lady to 
sleep there to-night. Will you take her there now? Go, my 
dear. I have full trust in your promise not to leave until I can 
speak to you." His voice died away to silence ; but as Ruth 
rose from her knees at his bidding, she looked at his face through 
her tears. His hps were moving in earnest, unspoken prayer, and 
she knew it was for her. 

That night, although his pain was reUeved by rest, he could not 
sleep ; and, as in fever, the coming events kept unrolling themselves 
before him in every changing, and fantastic form. He met Rutjx 
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in all possible places and ways, and addressed her in every manner 
he could inaagine most calculated to move and affect her to peni- 
traoe and virtue. Towards morning he fell asleep, but the same 
tiuMlghts haunted his dreams ; he spoke, but his voice refused tq 
otter aloud ; and she fled, relentless, to the deep, black pool. 

But Gk>d works in his own way. 

The visions melted into deep, unconscious sleep. He was 
•ivakened by a knock at the door, which seemed a repetition of 
idiat he had heard in his last sleeping moments. 

It was Mrs. Hughes. She stood at the first word of permis- 
doD within the room. 

" Please, sir, I think the young lady is very ill indeed, siy j 
perhaps you would please to come to her." 

** How is she iU ? " said he, much alarmed. 

"Quite quiet^like, sir; but I think she is dying, that's aU, 
Lfideed, sir." 

*^ Go away, I will be with you directly/' he replied, his heart 
sinking within him. 

In a very short time he was standing with Mrs. Hughes by 
Bath's bedside. She lay as still as if she were dead, her eyes 
i^ut, her wan &ce numbed into a fixed anguish of expression. 
Bhe did not .speak when they spoke, though after a while they 
thought she strove to do so. But all power of motion and utter- 
ance had left her. She was dressed in everything, except her 
bonnet, as she had been the day before ; although sweet, thought- 
fdl Mrs. Hughes, had provided her with night-gear, which lay on 
the little chest of drawers that served as a dressing-table. Mr. 
Braison lifted up her arm to feel her feeble, fluttering pulse ; and 
when he let go her hand, it fell upon the bed in a dull, heavy 
way, as if she were already dead. 

^ You gave her some food? " said he, anxiously, to Mrs. Hughes. 

" Indeed, and I offered her the best in the house, but she 
diook her poor pretty head, and only asked if I would please to 
G^ her a cup of water. I brought her some milk though, and, 
Used, I think she'd rather have had the water ; but, not to seem 
BOUT and cross, she took some milk." By this time Mrs. Hughes 
was fEurly crying. 

" When does the doctor come up here 1" 

" Indeed, sir, and he's up nearly every day now, the inn is so 

^ Ffl go for him. And can you manage to undress her and 
lay her in bed ? Open the window too, and let in the air ; if her 
foet are cold, put bottles of hot water to them." 

It was a proof of the true love, which was the nature of both, 
that it never crossed their minds to regret that this poor young 
creature had been thus thrown upon their hands. On the con- 
trary, Mrs. Hughes called it "a blessing." 

" It bleaseth him that g^vos, and him that takes." 
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CHAraER X. 



At the inn everything was life and bustle. Mr. Benson had to 
wait lone in Mrs. Morgan's little parlour before she could come to 
him, ana he kept growing more and more impatient. At last she 
made her appearance and heard his story. 

People may talk as they will about the little respect that is 
paid to virtue, unaccompanied by the outward accidents of wealth 
or station ; but I rather think it will be found that, in the long 
run, true and simple virtue always has its proportionate reward 
in the respect and reverence of every one whose esteem is worth 
having. To be sure, it is not rewarded after the way of the 
world, as mere worldly possessions are, with low obeisance and 
lip-service ; but all the better and more noble qualities in the 
hearts of others make ready and go forth to meet it on its 
approach, provided only it be pure, simple, and unconscious of its 
own existence. 

Mr. Benson had little thought for outward tokens of respect 
just then, nor had Mrs. Morgan much time to spare ; but she 
smoothed her ruffled brow, and calmed her bustling manner, as 
soon as ever she saw who it was that awaited her ; for Mr. Benson 
was well known in the village, where he had taken up his summer 
holiday among the mountains year after year, always a resident 
at the shop, and seldom spending a shilling at the inn. 

Mrs. Morgan listened patiently — ^for her. 

" Mr. Jones will come this afternoon. But it is a shame you 
should be troubled with such as her. I had but little time yester- 
day, but I guessed there was something wrong, and Gwen has 
just been telling me her bed has not been slept in. They were 
in a pretty hurry to be gone yesterday, for all that the gentleman 
was not fit to travel, to my way of thinking ; indeed, William 
Wynn, the postboy, said he was weary enough before he got 
to the end of that Yspytty road ; and he thought they would 
have to rest there a day or two before they could go further than 
Pen tr6 Voelas. Indeed, and anyhow, the servant is to follow 
them with the baggage this very morning ; and now I remember, 
William Wynn said they would wait for her. You'd better write a 
note, Mr. Benson, and tell them her state." 

It was good, though unpalatable advice. It came from one 
accustomed to bring excellent, if unrefined sense, to bear quickly 
upon any emergency, and to decide rapidly. She was, in truth, 
so little accustomed to have her authority questioned, that before 
Mr. Benson had made up his mind, she had produced paper, pens, 
and ink from the drawer in her bureau, placed them before him, 
and was going to leave the room. 

" Leave the note on this shelf, and trust me that it goes by 
the maid. The bov that drives her there in the car shaU bring 
jrou an answer back." 
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Siwa^ gcm^ hefom hect^^ild rally Li^ ttcatteroil staises euiiiidi 

nbcr tliat he liad not the least. iiicn.ofthe iiamij oftne 

, } wiium he was to write. The quiot k^isiire? nnd pLiat^c of 

^ ^^Chiudy at homt> fa\ourcd h;a habit of nvvcrie jind kmg 

fttcration, just a-s her position a& mifttrcKa of an inn obliged hcT 

k, decisive wavs. 

f advice, though good hi some poiol^, wa;^ iiupalatahlt? in 
It was true that Roth^a condition ought to be knovvn by 
iriio were her fneuda ; but were these puoplc t'> whom he 
going to write friend*^ 1 He knew thcro was a nch 
her, ami a handaomOj elegant son ; aud ho \md ulss^io sonie idea 
Itlit^ circu instances whieh niight a little extenuate their mode of 
BittiDg Rtith. Ho hatl wideH3iioiigh ji^ruipiitltj to nnderstand 
tt niuat hfivo been a most painful posttion in which tljo 
heT had been |»laced, on finding henjclf u»dor the same roof 
I a girl who was hying with her son, iis Euth was. And yet 
,tiot like tj apply to her; to write to the son was still 
at of the question, a» it f?eem«d like asking him to return, 
augli one or the other ky the oidy elue to her friends, 
iuljought to be made aequainted with her position, 
i he wrote : — 

** I write to tell you of the eondition of the poor young 

(Dmati" — ^(here eame a lon^ piuseof deliliemtiou) — " wUo act'om- 

imkd your son on his amval here, and wlio wa.s left behind on 

"epartui*e yesterday. She is lying (as it appears to me) in 

f dangerontrj state at my lodging ; aiid^ if 1 may ^suggest, it 

tl>c kind to allow yonr maid to return and attend upon her 

'mtSi she is Buffieiently recovered to be restored to her f fiends, if, 

, they cotild not come to take charge of her themselves. 

" I remain J madam, 

" Your obedient seiTaut, 

" TflUBgTAN Benson" 



[ was very nn satisfactory after all his consideration, 
i the best he could do. He made inquiry of a passing 
i to the lady 'a name, directed the note, and placed it on 
iicated shelf He then retinnod to his lodgingaj to await 
or's coming and the postboy's iBturn, There was no 
B^Jn io Ruth J she was as one stiuined into u neon scion s- 
n she *:Ud not move her postm-e^ she hardly breathed. From 
lie to time Mfs. Hughes wetted her month with some hquid^ 
there was a little mechanicftl motion of the lips ; that wasj 
i only sign of life she gave. The doctor earac and shook hij 
d^ — " a thorough prostration of strengthj occasioned by some 
»t ahock on the neireSj"— and prescribed care and qtiiet, and! 
ffiterioui^ medicines, but acknov^ledged that the result was 
tibtful, Y01J doubtful- After his departure, Mr* Benson took 
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his Welsh grammar and tried again to master the ever-puziding 
rules for the mutations of letters ; but it was of no use, for hit 
thoughts were absorbed by the hfe-in-death condition of the 
young creature, who was lately bounding and joyous. 

The maid and the luggage, the car and the driver, had aniyed 
before noon at their journey's end, and the note had been da" 
livered. It annoyed Mrs. Bellingham exceedingly. It was the 
worst of these kind of connexions, — ^there was no calculating the 
consequences; they were never ending. All sorts of cuimf 
seemed to be established, and all soHs of people to step i& 
to their settlement. The idea of sending her maid ! why, 
Simpson would not go if she asked her. She soliloquised thou 
while reading the letter ; and then, suddenly turning round to 
the fisivourite attendant, who had been listening to her mistreee's 
remarks with no inattentive ear, she asked : — 

" Simpson, would you go and nurse this creature, as this -" 

she looked at the signature, — ^^ Mr. Benson, whoever he ia, pro- 
poses 1" 

''Me! no, indeed, ma'am," said the maid, drawing herself 
up, stiff in her virtue. " Pm sure, ma'am, you would not expeot 
it of me ; I could never have the face to dress a lady of character 
again." 

" Well, well ! don't be alarmed ; I cannot spare vou : by the 
way, just attend to the strings on my dress ; the chambennaid 
here pulled them into knots, and broke them terribly, last m^b^ 
It is awkward though, very," said she, relapsing into a musiDg 
fit over the condition of Ruth. 

'' If you'll allow me, ma'am, I think I might say something 
that would alter the case. I believe, ma'am, you put a bank-note 
into the letter to the young woman yesterday 1" 

Mrs. Bellingham bowed acquiescence, and the maid went on: 

'' Because, ma'am, when the little deformed man wrote that 
note (he's Mr. Benson, ma'am), I have reason to believe neither 
he nor Mrs. Morgan knew of any provision being made for the 
young woman. Me and the chambermaid found your letter and 
the bank-note lying quite promiscuous, like waste paper, on iht 
Hoor of her room ; for I believe she rushed out like mad after 
you loft." 

" That, as you say, alters the case. This letter, then, is prin- 
cipally a sort of delicate hint that some provision ought to nave 
been made ; which is true enough, onlv it has been attended to 
already. What became of the money ? ' 

" Law, ma'am ! do you ask 1 Of course, as soon as I saw it^ I 
picked it up and took it to Mrs. Morgan, in trust for the young 
person." 

" Oh, that's right. What friends has she ? Did you ever hear 
from Mason ? — perhaps they ought to know where she is." 

'' Mrs. Mason did tell me, ma'am, she was an oqihan ; with a 
guardian who was noways akin, and who washed his hands of her 
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when she ran off. But Mrs. Mason wa« sadly put out, aud went 
into hysterics, for fear you would think she had not seen after 
her enough, and that she might lose your custom ; she said it 
was no mult of hers, for the girl was always a forward creature, 
boasting of her beauty, and saying how pretty she was, and 
fltrivixig to get where her good looks could be seen and admired, — 
one night in particular, ma'am, at a county ball ; and how Mrs. 
Muon had found out she used to meet Mr. Belhngham at an old 
woman's house, who was a regular old witch, ma'am, and lives in 
the lowest part of the town, where all the bad characters haunt." 

** There ! that's enough," said Mrs. Bellingham, sharply, for 
the maid's chattering had outrun her tact ; and in her anxiety to 
-vindicate the character of her friend Mrs. Mason by blackening 
that of Ruth, she had forgotten that she a little implicated her 
mistress's son, whom his proud mother did not like to imagine as 
ever passing through a low and degraded part of the town. 

"If she has no friends, and is the creature you describe 
(which is confirmed by my own observation), the best place for 
her is, as I said before, the Penitentiary. Her fifty pounds will 
keep her a week or so, if she is really unable to travel, and pay 
for her journey ; and if on her return to Fordham she will let me 
know, I will imdertake to obtain her admission immediately." 

" I'm sure it's well for her she has to do with a lady who will 
take any interest in her, after what has happened." 

Mrs. BeUingham called for her writing-desk, and wrote a few 
hasty lines to be sent back by the post-boy, who was on the point 
of starting : — 

** Mrs. Bellingham presents her compliments to her unknown 
correspondent, Mr. Benson, and begs to inform him of a circum- 
stance of which she believes he was ignorant when he wrote the 
letter with which she has been favour^ ; namely, that provision 
to the amount of 50/. was left for the unfortunate young person 
who is the subject of Mr. Benson's letter. This sum is in the 
hands of Mrs. Morgan, as well as a note from Mrs. Bellingham to 
the miserable girl, in which she proposes to procure her admis- 
sion into the Fordham Penitentiary, the best place for such a 
character, as by this profligate action she has forfeited the only 
friend remaining to her in the world. This proposition Mrs. 
Bellingham repeats; and they are the young woman's best friends 
who most urge her to comply with the coureo now pointed out." 

" Take cai-e Mr. Bellingham hears nothing of this Mr. Benson's 
note," said Mrs. Bellingham, as she delivered the answer to her 
maid ; " he is so sensitive just now that it would annoy him 
sadly, I am sure." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



You have now seen the note which was delivered into Mr 
Benson's hands, as the cool shades of evening stole over thii 
glowing summer sky. When he had read it, he again prepared 
to wiite a few hasty lines before the post went out. The post' 
boy was even now sounding his horn through the village as m 
signal for letters to be ready ; and it was well that Mr. Benson^' 
in his long morning's mediation, had decided upon the couxw 
to be pursued, in case of such an answer as that which he had 
received from Mrs. Bellingham. His present note was as fdHawa;! 

" Dear Faith, 
"You must come to this place directly, where I eamestlj 
desire you and your advice. 1 am well myself, so do not b0 
alarmed. I have no time for explanation, but I am sure you will 
not refuse me ; let me trust that I shall see you on ^turdaj 
at the latest. You know the mode by which I came ; it is tlM 
best both for expedition and cheapness. Dear Faith, do not 
fail me. 

" Your affectionate brother, 

" Thubstan Benbon, 
"P.S. — I am afraid .the money I left may be running short 
Do not let this stop you. Take my Facciolati to Johnson's, he 
will advance upon it ; it is the third row, bottom shelf. Oviif 
come." 

When this letter was despatched he had done all he codld ; 
and the next two days passed like a long monotonous dream of 
watching, thought, and care, undisturbed by any event, hardly 
by the change from day to night, which, now the harvest moon 
was at her full, was scarcely perceptible. On Saturday mommg 
the answer came : — 

" Dearest Thurstan, 
" Your incomprehensible summons has just reached me, and 
I obey, thereby proving my right to my name of Faith. I shall 
be with you almost as soon as this letter. I cannot help feeling 
anxious, as well as curious. I have money enough, and it is w^ 
I have ; for Sally, who guards your room Uke a dragon, would 
rather see me walk the whole way, than have any of your things 
disturbed. 

" Your affectionate sister, 

** Faith Benson." 

It was a great relief to Mr. Benson to think that his sister 
would so soon be with him. He had been accustomed from 
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childbood to rely on her prompt judgment and excellent sense ; 
and to her care he felt that Ruth ought to be consigned, as it was 
too much to go on taxing good Mrs. Hughes with night watching 
and aick nursing, with all her other claims on her time. He asked 
hor ODce more to^it by Euth, while he went to meet his sister. 

The coach paJled by the foot of the steep ascent which led up 
to Uan-dhu. He took a boy to cairy his sister*s luggage when 
fliie arrived ; they were too soon at the bottom of the hill, and 
the boy be^an to make ducks and drakes in the shallowest part 
of the stream, which there flowed glassy and smooth, while Mr. 
T^«"«^" sat down on a great stone, under the shadow of an alder- 
bmh wliich grew where the green flat meadow skirted the water. 
It was delightful to be once more in the open air, and away from 
the scenes and thoughts which had been pressing on him for the 
last three days. There was new beauty in everything : from the 
bhie monntsans which glimmered in the distant sunlight, down 
to the flat, rich, peaceful vale, with its calm round shadows, where 
he sat. The very margin of white pebbles which lay on the 
banks of the stream had a sort of cleanly beauty about it. He 
felt cakner and more at ease than he had done for some days ; 
and yet^ when he began to think, it was rather a strange story 
which he had to tell his sister, in order to account for his urgent 
summons. Here was he, sole friend and guardian of a poor sick 
girl, whose very name he did not know ; about whom all that he 
did know was, that she had been the mistress of a man who had 
deserted her, and that he feared — he believed — she had contem- 
phted suicide. The ofience, too, was one for which his sister, 
good and kind* as she was, had httle compassion. Well, he must 
mieal to her love for him, which was a very unsatisfactory mode 
a proceeding, as he would far rather have had her interest in 
the girl founded on reason, or some less personal basis, than 
showing it merely because her brother wished it. 

The coach came slowly rumbling over the stony road. His 
sister was outside, but got down in a brisk active way, and 
greeted her brother heartily and affectionately. She was consi- 
derably taller than he was, and must have been very handsome ; 
ber black hair was parted plainly over her forehead, and her dark 
expressive eyes and straight nose still retained the beauty of her 
Toutb. I do not know whether she was older than her brother, 
Dut^ probably owing to his infirmity requiring her care, she had 
lomething of a mouier^s manner towards him. 

" Thurstan, you are looking pale ! I do not believe you are 
wen, whatever you may say. Have you had the old pain in 
your back ]" 

"No — a little — never mind that, dearest Faith. Sit down 
here, while I send the boy up with your box." And then, with 
some little desire to show his sister how well he was acquainted 
with 1^ language, he blundered out his directions in very gram- 
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matical Welsh; so grammatical, in fact, and so badly prononnoed)^ 7 
that the boy, scratching his head, made answer, — -.f ^.^ 

" Dim Saesoneg." .1 

So he had to repeat it in English. 

" Well, now, Thurstan, here I sit as you bid me. But donfl •. 
try me too long ; tell me why you sent for me.^ ,- ]^ 

Now came the difficulty, and oh ! for a seraph's tongue, a&d<flr -^^ 
seraph's powers of representation ! But there was no seraph A "^ 
hand, only the soft running waters singing a quiet tune, and pre* ^ 
disposing Miss Benson to listen with a soothed spirit to any tale^ ~ 
not immediately involving her brother's welfare, which had beeit . 
the cause of her seeing that lovely vale. 

" It is an awkward story to tell. Faith, but there is a yooDg " 
woman lying ill at my lodgings whom I wanted you to nurse." 

He thought he saw a shadow on his sister's face, and detected 
a slight change in her voice as she spoke. 

" Nothing very romantic, I hope, Thurstan. Eemember, I 
cannot stand much romance ; I always distrust it." 

" I don't know what you mean by romance. The story is real 
enough, and not out of the common way, I'm afraid." 

He paused ; he did not get over the difficulty. 

" Well, tell it me at once, Thurstan. I am afraid you hare 
let some one, or perhaps only your own imagination, impose 
upon you : but don't try my patience too much ; you Imow Tve ^ 
no great stock." 1 

"Then Pll tell you. The young girl was brought to the inn , 
here by a gentleman, who has left her ; she is very ill, and has no • 
one to see after her." j 

Miss Benson had some mascuhne tricks, and one was whist- , 
ling a long, low whistle when surprised or displeased. She had 
often found it a useful vent for feehugs, and she whistled now. 
Her brother would rather she had spoken. 

"Have you sent for her friends 1 " she asked, at last. 

" She has none." 

Another pause and another whistle, but rather softer and 
more wavering than the last. 

"HowissheiUr 

" Pretty nearly as quiet as if she were dead. She does not 
speak, or move, or even sigh." 

" It would be better for her to die at once, I think.'* 

"Faith!" 

That one word put them right. It was spoken in the tone 
which had authority over her ; it was so full of grieved surprise 
and mournful upbraiding. She was accustomed to exercise a 
sway over him, owing to her greater decision of character ; and, 
probably, if everything were traced to its cause, to her superior 
vigour of constitution ; but at times she was humbled before his 
pure, child-like nature^ and felt where she waa inferior. She was 
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IbUfM and true to conceal thk feeling, or to i'^aent its being 
d upon her* Aftt r a time she said,— 
'TbiiistanT dear, l^i U3 go to bar/* 

ped liim wi til tender care, and gave him her avm np 
_ . . i tcdions hill ; but when thej apprtiftcbctl the village, 
.1 a king a word oti the subject, they changed theb i 
i(i -he leant (apparently) on him. He stretched hiitt* 
I nit' I a- vtgoraus a gait as h& Dould when they drew near] 
>liL>i.lL'.-, ijl' men. 

I tine way they had spoken but little. He had aBlted afbef I 
mumbers of liia congregation, for ho was a Dis8entin|f J 
iu a country tuwu, and she had answered ; but thoy 
' of them spoky of Uuth, though their minds were full 

[ Mm* Hughes had tea reaily for the traveller on ber aixival, 
wtn chafed a HtUe internally at the leisurely way in 
lis sister sipped and sipped, and paused to tell him some ] 
parti cukr respecting kjme aif'air% which she had for- 

I ^ _ . Bradahaw hm reftieed to let tKe children aasooiattj with ^ 
Hie Disood any longer, because one evening they played at acting i 
■ mdm:' 
"lodeed I A little more bread aJid butter, Faith 1" 
•♦Tbank yuu ■ this Webb air does make one huugiy. Mrs, 
'ahaw is paying poor old Maggie's rent^ to save her troai 
J Bent into the workhouse/' 

••That's right. Won't you have another cup of tea 1" 
*I liave had two. However, I think I'll take another." 
Mt. Benson could not refrain from a little sigh as he poured 1 
tit* He thought he had never seen bin sister ao deliberately ] 
r otid thirsty before. He did not guess that she was feeling 1 
i menl rather a respite from a distasteful interview, whicli she i 
» aware was awaiting her at its conclumon. But all things 
ae to an end, and bo dud Miss Benson's tea. 
** Kow^ wdi you go and see her 1 ** 

Aud so they went. Mrs, Hughes had pinned up a piece of 
en caUco, by way of a Venetian blind, to shut out the itfter- 
i>ii aim J and in the hght thus shaded lay Ruth — still, and waii, 
white. Even with lier broth efe account of Tiuth'e^ state, 
. deatli-like quietneSB stai'tled Miss Benson^startled her into 1 
_ for the poor lovely creature who lay thus stHcken and felled, I 
ten she saw her^ she could no longer imagine her to be an ] 
l^i^rtor, or a hardened Rinner ; aucli prostration of woe ho-* 1 
\ to neither. Mr. Benson looked more at his sister^s fao« I 
I Ruth's ; he i-ead her countenaiKe as a book. 
B, Hughes »tood bv, crying. 
It. B«naon toaohecf his aiater, and they left tb« rwm to- 
bor. 



"Do you think slie will livB V asked he. 

" I cannot tellj'* said Misa BensoHj in a softened Toice. '" But 
how young she looks ! quite a child, poor crcatui'c I When will 
the doctor come, Thurstan 1 Tell mo all abciut her ; you have 
never told me the particulars." 

Mr. Benson might have said she had never cared to hear 
them before, and had rather avoided the subject ; but he was to<.> 
happy to see this awakeuing of interest iu hts lister's warm heart 
to ftay anything in tlte least repTOaohful. JIa told her the stoiy 
as well as he eould^ and^ as he ielt it deeply, he told it with heart's 
eloquence ; and as he ended, and looked at ker, there were tears 
in the eyes of both* 

"And what doesi the doctor say V* asked she, affccr a pauae^ 

** He insists upon quiet; he orders medicines and strong 
broth. I cannot tell you all j Mrs. Hughes can. She has beta 
BO truly good» * Doing g^iod, hopi^ng for nothing again.' ** 

*'Hhe looks veiy iiweet and gentle. I j^hall sit up to-niglit, 
and watch her myself ; and I shall send you and Mrs. Hughes 
early to bed. for jou have both a worn look about you I don't 
like. Are you sure the effect of that laU has gone oS'i Do yon 
feel anything of it in your back still I After all, I owe her aome- 
thing for turning back to your help* Are you sure she was going 
to drown herself r 

** I cannot be sure, for I have not questioned hen She has 
not been iu u state to 1)0 questioned ; but I have no doubt what- 
ever about it. But you m.ust not think of fitting up idter your 
journey, Faith-" 

"Ajiswer mOj Thurstau. Do jou fed any bad effbct from 
thatfaU?" 

** No, hai'dly any. Don't sit up, Faith, to-night I " 

" Thurjj^tan, it's no use talking, for I shall ; and, if you go or! 
opposing mt% I liare say I shall attack your lmck» and put a 
blister on it. Do tell n^e what that * hardly any' meana. Be- 
sides, to set you quite at ease, jou know I have never seen 
mountains before, and they hll me and oppress lau so much that 
I could not sleep ; I must keep awake this first night, and see 
that they don't fall on the earth and overwhelm it And now 
auawer my questions about yourself" 

Ml^s Benson liad the power, which some people have, of 
caiTying her wishes through to their fulfilmeDt ; her will was 
strong, her sense was cEccllentT and j>eople yielded to her — they 
dill not know why. Before ten o'clock ahe reign etl sole power 
and potentate in Huth*s ILttle chamber. Nothiug ci>ukl have 
been better devised for giving her an interest iu the invalid. 
The very dependence of one so helpless upon her care iuelinod 
her heait towards her, She thought she perceived a ahght im- 
provement in the syinptuuis during the night, and she was ii 
little pleased that this progresa should liave b^au made while 
she reigned monarcli of the sickroom. YeSj certainly tlierc vm 
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II mpwFQiueiit. There was move coosciousnesa in the louk of 
r»k. ..... li^joiigli tho whole count&naDcc still retained its paiuful 

I ite sufferin^T manife&tt'd in an aniious, startled, un- 1 

J I. It wtis broarl moraiTig lights though barely fiva J 

^when ^risa Bon^ori caiight the sight of Buth's lip» moving, \ 

i SFN (Mth. Mtas Benson atpoped down to hstcn. 

' '\i i'^ asked Ruth, in the faintest of whkpera* 

"iJ ! I til — Mr. Bengali's sister," she replied. 

The wordej conveyed no ktiovYledge to Ruth ; on the contrary, j 

iftk as a bab^ in mind and body as she was, htsr lips beguu tp 1 

livej', and her eyes to show a terror sioailar to that of any httltj j 

who wakens in the praseucei of a stranger, and see^ no ' 

r, Ekmilitir face of mother or nurse to re^assure Its trembhng 

I Benson took her hand ixi hers, and began tq stroke i| J 

[m't be afraidjdear ] Fm a friend come to take care of you» 
Dnld yoa like some tea now, my love V 
The very uttamnce of these giautle words was unlocking Miis 
a&on*i« heart. Her brother was surprJaed to see her so full of J 
Test when he came to inquire later on in the mornixig. It I 
quired Mr^, Hughes's persiiasioiis, as well as hU owni, to induef I 
I0j to bed for an hour or two after breakfast ; and 3 before | 
iitf she made them promise that she should be called J 
be doctor came. He did not come until late in the after* ] 
on, The invalid wa.3 ralljdng fastj though rallying to a coii- 
iousiiess of sorrow, a»s was evinced by the tears which came 
pwly roIHng down her pale siid cheeks — ^ tears which she had 
i the power to wijio away, 

Mr. Bonbon had remained in the house all day to hear tiifiJ 
doct4*r*8 opinion ; and now that he was relieved from the elmi^] 
"^Kuth by his aister^s presence, he had the more time to dweU j 
^ on the circnmstancoB of her case— so far as they were known I 
f hiia He remembered his first sight of her ; her lithe figureJ 
ring to and fro as she balanced herself on the slippery stone^f 
f smiling at her own dilemma, with a bright, happy Ught i|i| 
s 0yea, that seemed like a reflexion from the glancing waters J 
*^'Dg helow. Then ho recalled the changedj aflfrighted loolcj 
eyes as they met his, after the child's rebuff of hepl 
I J how that little incident filled up the talc at which J 
_Iughe3 had hinted, in a kind of sorrowful way, as if loatkl 
Christian should be) to believe evil llien that fearful I 
ening, when he had only just saved her from^ committing J 
iieide, and that nightmare sleep I And now ^ lost, forsaken.! 
1 hut just deliver^ from the jtiwa of deaths alie lay depeudenfj 
everjlhing on his sister and him, — utter strangers a fewi 
ago. Where was her lover i Could ho be ea^y an4 ] 
' ( Could he grow into perfect health, with these great j 
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sins pressing on his conscience with a strong and hard pain ? Or 
had ne a conscience ?" 

Into whole labyrinths of social ethics Mr. Benson's thoughts 
wandered, when his sister entered suddenly and abruptly. 

" What does the doctor say ] Is she better ?" 

"Oh, yes! she's better," answered Miss Benson, sharp and 
short. Her brother looked at her in dismay. She bumped down 
into a chair in a cross, disconcerted manner. They were both 
sileilt for a few minutes, only Miss Benson whistled and clucked 
alternately. 

" What is the matter, Faith ? You say she is better." 

''Why, Thurstan, there is something so shocking the matter, 
that I cannot tell you." 

Mr. Benson changed colour with afiright. All things possible 
and impossible crossed his mind, but the right one. I said, "aJl 
things possible ;" I made a mistake. He never believed Ruth to 
be more guilty than she seemed. 

" Faith, I wish you would tell me, and not bewilder me wHh 
those noises of yours," said he, nervously. 

"I beg your pardon ; but something so shocking has just 
been discovered — I don't know how to word it — she wl have a 
child. The doctor says so." 

She was allowed to make noises unnoticed for a few minutes. 
Her brother did not speak. At last she wanted his sym- 
pathy. 

" Isn't it shocking, Thurstan ? You might have knocked me 
down with a straw when he told me." 

"Does she know?" 

"Yes; and I am not sure that that isn't the worst part 
of all." 

" How ?— What do you mean ? " 

" Oh, I was just beginning to have a good opinion of her, but 
I'm afraid she is very depraved. After the doctor was gone, she 
pulled the bed-curtain aside, and looked as if she wanted to 
speak to me. • (I can't think how she heard, for we were close to 
the window, and spoke very low.) Well, I went to her, though I 
really had taken quite a turn against her. And she whispered, 
quite eagerly, * Did he say I should have a baby V Of course I 
could not keep it from her ; but I thought it my duty to look as 
cold and severe as I could. She did not seem to imderstand 
how it ought to be viewed, but took it just as if she had a ri^t 
to have a baby. She said, * Oh, my God, I thank thee ! On, I 
will be so good !' I had no patience with her then, so I left the 
room." 

" Who is with her ?" 

" Mrs. Hughes. She is not seeing the thing in a moral light, 
as I should have expected." 

Mr. Benson was silent again. After some time he begaiv— 
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H *Faiti], I dou't see this affair quite m you da. I believe I am 

■ #t' 

H *' Fou suTpTide me, brother ! I don't understand yovi " 

H ' Wait awhile t I want to make my feeliDgs veiy clear to 

^hw» hut 1 don't know where to begin, or how to expresa myself,'* 

^V 'It is, indeed, an extraordinary subject for us to have to talk 

Hhxtt ; but if on CD I get clear of this girl^ TU wash my hands of 

^B^ucb cat^es again.'* 

B Ht*r brother was not attending to her ; he was redudng his 

Hrn ideas to fonn. 

H ** Faith, da ymi know I rejoice in thia child*f3 advent ?" 

■ " May God forgive youj Thurstati !— ^if joti know what you are 
sftj-ing. Eat) surely, it is a temptatioiij dear Thurstati." 

** I do not think it is a delusion. The sin appears to me to 
be quite distinct from its consequences." 

" Sophiatiy^and a temptation/' said Miss Benaon, decidedly* 
'^ No, it is not/' said her b rather, with equal decision. ^* fn 
the eye of God^ she is exactly the eamo as if the life she has led 
bad Icsft no trace behind. We knew her errors before, Paith." 
** Yes, but not this disgrace— this batlge of her ahame ! " 
** Faith, Faith 1 let me beg of you not to speak 80 of the little 
ianocent Isabc, who may be God's messenger to lead her back to 
HinL Think again of her fin=it words — the burst of nature from 
bfir heart ! Did 8lie not turn to God^ and enter into a covenant 
ynih Him— ^ I will be so good 1 * Why, it draws her out of her- 
self J If her Ufe has hitherto been self-seekiug and wickedly 
thoughtlei^s, here is the veiy instrument to make her forget her- 
MJf aud be thoughtful for anotlien Teach her (tunl God will 
U;vch her^ if man does not como htitween) to revereuc:e her child ; 
md this reverence will shut out sin, — will he purification." 
^ He wa^ very much cscited ; he was even surprised at his owii 
^fccitement ; bvit his thonghts and meditations through the long 
^ftcmoon had prepared his mind for this maimer of viewing the 

^t *' These are miite new ideas to me," said Miss Benson, coldly, 
^n think you, Thuratan^ are the first person I ever heard re- 
^pcing over the birth of an illegitiniate child. It appears to me, 
1 must owu, rather questionable morabty." 

** I do not rejoice, I have been all this afternoon mourning 
orer the sin which has blighted this young creature ; I have 
been di-eading lest, as she recovered consciousness, there should 
^ a return of her despair, I have been thinking of every holy 
Hbrdt evciy promise to the pen i ten t^ — of the tenderness whicn 
^b the Magdaleti aright. I have been feeling, sevei'elj lUid re- 
Boachfiilly, the timidity which has hitherto made me blink all 
^fccountcr with evils of this pai'tieular kind. Oh, Faith! once 
Hr aO» do not accuse me of questionable morHlity» when T aiu 
^ying more than ever I did in my lite to act as my blessed Lord 
HDuld have dozre," 
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He was very much agitated. His sister hesitated, and then 
she spoke more softly than before, — 

" But, Thurstan, everything might have been done to * lead 
her right' (as you call it), without this child, this miserable 
ofispring of sin." 

" The world has, indeed, made such children miserable, inno^ 
cent as they are ; but I doubt if this be according to the will of 
God, unless it be His punishment for the parents' guilt ; and 
even then the world's way of treatment is too apt to harden the 
mother's natural love into something like hatred. Shame, and 
the terror of friends* displeasure, turn her mad — defile her holiest 
instincts ; and, as for the fathers — God forgive them ! I cannot 
— at least, not just now." 

Miss Benson thought on what her brother said. At length 
she asked, " Thurstan (remember I'm not convinced), how would 
you have this girl treated according to your theory V 

" It will require some time, and much Christian love, to find 
out the best way. I know I'm not very wise ; but the way I 

think it would be right to act in, would be this ^" He thought 

for some time before he spoke, and then said : — 

" She has incurred a responsibility— that we both acknow- 
ledge. She is about to become a mother, and have the direction 
and guidance of a little tender life. I fancy such a responsibility 
must be serious and solemn enough, without making it into a 
heavy and oppressive burden, so that human nature recoils 
from bearing it. While we do all we can to strengthen her 
sense of responsibiUty, I would likewise do all we can to make 
her feel that it is responsibiUty for what may become a 
blessing." 

" Whether the children are legitimate or illegitimate ?" asked 
Miss Benson, dryly. 

" Yes ! " said her brother, firmly. " The more I think, the 
more I believe I am right. No one," said he, blushing faintly 
as he spoke, " can have a greater recoil from profligacy than I 
have. You yourself have not greater sorrow over this young 
creature's sin than I have : the difference is this, you confuse the 
consequences with the sin.'' 

" I don't understand metaphysics." 

"I am not aware that I am talking metaphysics. I can 
imagine that if the present occasion be taken rightly, and used 
well, all that is good in her may be raised to a height unmeasured 
but by God ; while all that is evil and dark may, by His blessing, 
fade and disappear in the pure hght of her child's presence. — Oh, 
Father ! listen to my prayer, that her redemption may date from 
this time. Help us to speak to her in the loving spirit of thy 
Holy Son!" 

The tears were full in his eyes ; he almost trembled in his 
earnestness. He was faint with the strong power of his own 
conviction, and with his inabiUty to move his sister. But she 
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^PMH^B. She Eat Tcry still for o, quarter af an hour or more, 
^iffl^ln? leaned back, eihausted by his own feelings. 
H • The poor cldld ! " said she, at Jeugth— " the poor, poor child ! 
Hvkt it will have to struggle through and enduit? ! Do^ou re- 
Hbt^ber Tboiiias Wilkiuj^j and the way he threw the registry of 
Hkslitrtii and baptism back in your ffice 1 Why, he would not 
Hl?^ the situation ; he went to kcu artd wim drownedj rather th^in 
Htteent the record of bis shmne/' 

K ** 1 do retnt*mber it till It liaB often haunted me. She must 
Bpninglhen her child to look to God^ rjithcr than to man's opi- 
■nan. It will be the disci pliiie^ the penance, she has incurred* 
^1j«j muBt teach it to he (humanly speaking) self-dependent." 

** But after all/' said Miss Benson (iur i>he ha4 kii#%n and 

--'-■■- ■-■'^ puor Thomas Wilkins, and had mourned over his un- 

iLh, and the recollection thereof softened her)^ — *' after 

Jit he concealed. Tlie veiy child need never know its 

y-" 

^: - i" asked her brother. 
*i \\\iy^ — yfQ know so little about her yet ; but in that letter, 
it mid slie had no fiiends ;- — now* could she not go into quite a 
fresh place, and be passed oil' as a widow ?" 

Ali^ t<im(>ter I nnconacious tempter t Here wa^ a way of 

'itjg the ti'iala for the poor httle unborn child, of which Mr, 

fit I had never thought. It was the decision— the pivot, on 

\'i the fate of years moved ; and he turned it the wioiig way. 

it was not for his own eake* I'or himself, he was brave 

tifiOLi^h to tell the truth ; for the little helpless baby, about to 

entt^' a crtielj biting world, he Vfim te^jpted to evade the diih- 

BMty, He forgot wliat ho had jiist jr^id, of the discipline and the 

^Knancc to the mother consisting in strengthenuig her child to 

^k^ IrusttuUy and bravely, the eonscqucnces of her own weak- 

^^|F He remenil>ered more clearly the wild ticrceneas, the 

^^Hpke look, of Thoxua:^ "Wilkinei, as the obnoaiious word in the 

^^^Btual registry told him that he must go fortli branded into 

^^^B^iMf with his hand u gainst every man^s, and eveiy man's 

^H^^D# could it be unmaged, Faith ?" 

** Kay, I must ktiow much more, which she alone can tell us, 
iM'ore I can see how it i^ to bo managed. It is certainly the 
■tat plan.'' 

m '* Pei'haps it is," said her brother, thoughtfully, but lio longer 
fifearly or decidedly i and so the converEation diopped. 

Kuth moved the hed-cui-taiu aside, in her soft manner, when 
^Bas Benson re-entered the Toc>m ; she did not speak, but she 
^fcked at her as if she wished her to oomc near* Miss Benson 
^tfit and stood by her. Huth took her hand in hers and kissed 
Hji then, as if fatigued even by this slight movement, she fell 

^^^m^Beiison took up her workj and tliougkt oxe£V.^^\it^^\&\^^ 
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speeches. She was not convinced, but she was softened and 
bewildered. 



CHAPTER XIL 



Miss Benson continued in an undecided state of mind for the 
two next days ; but on the third, as they sat at breakfast^ she 
began to speak to her brother. 

" That young creature's name is Ruth Hilton.'* 

" Indeed ! how did you find it out ?" 

" Fi*m herself, of course. She is much stronger. I slept 
with her last night, and I was aware she was awake long before 
I liked to speak, but at last I began. I don't know what I said, 
or how it went on, but I think it was a little rehef to her to tdl 
me something about herself. She sobbed and cried herself to 
sleep ; I think she is asleep now." 

" Tell me what she said about herself." 

" Oh, it was really very little ; it was evidently a most painful 
subject. She is an orphan, without brother or sister, and with a 
guardian, whom, I think she said, she never saw but once. He 
apprenticed her (after her father's death) to a dressmaker. This 
Mr. Bellingham got acquainted with her, and they used to meet 
on Sunday afternoons. One day they were late, lingering on the 
road, when the dressmaker came up by accident. She seems to 
have been verv angry, and not unnaturally so. The girl took 
fright at her threats, and the lover persuaded her to go off with 
him to London, there and then. Last May, I think it was* 
That's aU." 

" Did she express any sorrow for her error V* 

" No, not in words, but her voice was broken with sobs, 
though she tried to make it steady. After a while she began to 
talk about her baby, but shyly, and with much hesitation. She 
asked me, how much I thought she could earn as a dressmaker, 
by working very, very hard ; and that brought us round to her 
child. I thought of what you had said, Thurstan, and I tried to 
speak to her as you wished me. I am not sure if it was right ; I 
am doubtful in my own mind still." 

" Don't be doubtful, Faith 1 Dear Faith, I thank you for your 
kindness." 

" There is really nothing to thank me for. It is almost im- 
possible to help being kind to her ; there is something so meek 
and gentle about her, so patient, and so grateful !" 

" What does she think of doing V 

" Poor child ! she thinks of taking lodgings — ^very cheap ones, 

she says ; there she means to work night and day to earn enough 

for her child. For, she said to me, with such pretty earnestness, 

^li muat never know want, whatever 1 do. l\aa.\^ da^icN^^\v<- 
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^^^^^Bit win be such a little inno<2ant ^Jiuliug !^ Her utmoat 
^BHHPwould not be mor^ th^u ^Gven or eight i^shillliigs arweek^ 
^'SlSiud ; and then she is so young and so pretty I'' 

■ "There is that fifty poiimls Mrs. Morofan brought me, and 
ihim two letters, Doc3 ahe know about them yet ? " 

I **No ; I did not like to teO her till she is a. little strongeTi 

■ Oil, I'll ui^tan ! I wiah there was not this prospect of a child, I 
Ipumot help it. I dcj — I ooidd see a way in which we might help 
W^9 if it were not for that/' 

■ ^ How do yoii mean V^ 

■ " Oh, if a no use thinking of it^ us it is ! Or else wo might 
Hire taken her home with iis^ and kept her till she had got a 
■ktle dressmaking in the congregation, but for this meddlesome 
Kild ; that 3|>oik everything. You. must let me grumble to you, 
■Quirst^o. 1 was very good to her, and spoke as tenderly and 
^^gpectifully of the httle thing as if it were the Queen's^ and bom 
Bn lawful matrimony/' 

P ^ That*s right, my dear Faitli ! Grumble awav to me, if you 
bike, rii forgive you, for tho kind thought of tiCking her home 
liriiii U5. But do you think hm: Bituation m an insuperable 

B " Why, Thui^stan I — it'a so insuperable, it puts it quite out of 

■f^ quef^tion-'^ 

K * How ?— that's only repeating your objection* Why is it out 

pi the question ?" 

B ** If there had been no child coming, we might have called 

Uer hy her light name — ^Miss Hilton ; that's one thing. Then, 

naatlier is, tlie baby in our house. Why^ JMiy would go dis- 

pbiightr* 

** Never mind Sall3^ If she were an orphan relation of our 

own, left widowed," said he, pausing, as if iu doubt. " You your- 
B^lf suggested she should bo considered as a widow, for the 
HjiiM^a sake. Tin only taking up your ideas, dear Faith. I respect 
Kki for thinking of taking her home ; it is just what we ought to 
w>. Thank you for reminding me of my duty." 
K "* NaVj it was only a passing thought. Think of Mx, Bradshaw. 
nil 3 I tremble at the thought of his grim displeasure." 
^^5 Wc must think of a higher thau Mr, Bi'adshaw. I own I 
Hndd be a very coward, if he knew. He is so severe, so m- 
^^nl^W- But after all ho mm so little of ua ; he never comes to 
K^ yoxi know, but m always engaged whou Mrs. Bradshaw comes. 
B dou't think he knows of what our household consists " 
K ** Xot know i^^ally 2 Oh yes, but he does. He asked Mrs. 
Krifcilis haw one day, if she knew what wagea we gave her, and eaid 
^Mttught get a far more efficient and younger seiTfant for the 
^Ipeiy. Aiid, speaking about money, tkiuk what our tjspeiises 

would \m if we tcK)k her home for the next sijt months.'* 

That consideration was a pu^^iilmg one ; and both sat silent 

aofj perplexed for a UmQ, Mids B^uaoii was as botyq^k^ ^\)S2t 
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brother, for she was becoming as anxious as he was to find H 
possible that her plan could be carried out. 

" There's the fifty pounds," said he, with a sigh of reluctance 
at the idea. 

" Yes, there's the fifty pounds,'* echoed his sister, with the 
same sadness in her tone. ** I suppose it is hers." 

" I suppose it is ; and being so, we must not think who gave 
it to her. I will dejfray her expenses. I am very sorry, but I think 
we must take it." 

" It would never do to apply to him under the present dr- 
cum^auces," said Miss Benson, in a hesitating manner. 

" No, that we won't," said her brother, decisively. " If she 
consents to let us take care of her, we will never let her stoop to 
request anything jfrom him. even for his child. She can live on 
bread and water — we can all live on bread and water — ^rather than 
that." 

" Then I will speak to her, and propose the plan. Oh, Thure- 
tan ! from a child you could persuade me to anything ! I hope J 
am doing right. However much I oppose you at first, I am saxe 
to yield ; soon almost in prot)ortion to my violence at flrsL I 
think I am very weak." 

" No, not in this instance. We are both right : I, in the way 
in which the child ought to be viewed ; you, dear good Faith. Jot 
thinking of taking her home with us. God bless you, dear, 
for it!" 

When Ruth began to sit up (and the strange, new, delidoofl 
prospect of becoming a mother seemed to give ner some myste- 
rious source of strength, so that her recovery was rapid and swift 
jfrom that time). Miss Benson brought her the letters and the 
bank-note. 

" Do you recollect receiving this letter, Ruth 1" asked she. 
with grave gentleness. Ruth changed colour, and took it and read 
it again without making any reply to Miss Benson. Then she 
sighed, and thought a while ; ana then took up and read the 
second note — the note which Mrs. Bellingham had sent to Mr. 
Benson in answer to his. After that she took up the bank-note 
and turned it rotmd and round, but not as if she saw it. Miss 
Benson noticed that her fingers trembled sadly, and that her lips 
were quivering for some time before she spoke. 

" If you please. Miss Benson, I shoidd like to return this 
money." 

"Why, my dear r 

" I have a strong feeling against taking it. While he," said 
she, deeplv blushing, and letting her large white lids drop down 
and veil her eyes, " loved me, he gave me many thinss — my 
watch— oh, many things ; and I took them from him gladly and 
thankfully, because he loved me — for I would have given him 
anything — and I thought of thciii as signs of love. But this 
money imiis my heart. He has left off" loving rac, and has gone 
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^^^B ThiB inoney ^eems — ob, Miaa Benson— it stems as if lie 
^HVlDiDfort me, for being forsaken, by mom^y/' And at Umt 
VUff iltr tearsj «o long kept }>at4 and reprceseil, forced their way 

^^Bi I herself, however, in tbe Yiolenco of her eiootionj 

^^^^ : uf her chiUi ^ 

W^Si?^ will VLfU take the truubltv of aendii^g it back to Mra, Bel- 

■ ** That I will, aiy dear* I am glad of H, that I am ! Tliey 
■m^ (ie«*erYe to have the power of giving : they dou't deserve 
B kould take it'- 

I usfjn wont and endoB^d it up there and then | simply 

fcriTiii^ litc-sc words iti the envelope, **Proni Ruth Hilton.' ' 

■ " And now we wash our liaiula of these Bclliughams,'' aaid 
He, triumphantly. But Huth lookt^d tearful and s^id ; iiot about 
■irtorning the note, but honi the conviction that the reastin she 
Htt*l gtven for t^e gromid of her determination wim true — he no 

longer loved her. * 

Tb cheer her^ Miss Benson In^aii to Bpeak of the futui'e. Mies 

fiensou was one of those people who, the more she spoke of a 

pluii in it.s detailBj and the more ahe realised it in her own mind, 

t irmly she beeatne a partisan of the project. Tlum she 

L^ Ml and happy in the idem of taking Ruth home; but 

iUitii reiiiained depiessed and languid under the conviction that 

he no Irmger loved her. No home, no fiituiei but the thought of 

fxjuld wean her from this soii'ow. Miss Benson waa a 

jd ; and this pique showed itself afterwards in talking 

tti iitr bi other of the morning's i)itjceedings in the sick chamht.r. 

•* I fMlinjjed her at the time for sending away her fifty pounds 

pi> ' ; but I think ishe has » uold heart ; she hardly thanked 

Ki ^r mj proposal of t-iking her home with \isJ' 

■ " iiLi' tiionghts are ftill of other thiuga just now ; and people 
H^ such diftereiit ways of showing i'eeUng : some by sdenee, 
Hniti by words. At any rate, it is unwise to expect gjntitude.'^ 
H ** \V hat do you expect — not indiilerence or ingratitude 1" 

H " It m better not to expect or calculate consequences. The 
Higer I live, the more fuJJy I see that. Let us try simply to do 
Kbt Bjctions^ without tliinking of the feelings they are to call cut 
Brothers. We know that no holy or self-denyiog effort can fall 
^^^|e ground vain and useless ; hut the sweep of eternity ia 
^Hlnitid God alone kiiow^s when the eliect is to be produced. 
HBve trjiiig to do right now^ and to feel right ; don't lei us 
Hrplex oui'selves with eudeavoiirang to tnap out how she should 
Hil, or how slie should show her feehngs,** 

H '' Thttt^s all very fine, and 1 dare say veiy true,'' said Miss 
Mnsrm, a little chagrined. *' But ' a l>iid in the hand is wortli 
^go m the bush ; * and I wouM rather have had one gtiod, heaityj 
■Tbonk ytjtV noWj foi' sill I have been planitin^ to do for her» thio^ 
Hi» grsttid eM'ct^ yoii pmtnim Jtte in ike * fe^e^v ^ '^^"^'^'v^^'t 
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Doi^i hB grave aad aoiTOwful, Thurstan, or Til go out of the room J 
I cau stand Sally *« scoldingSj l>ut I can't baar jrour look of quiet 
depresaicm whenever I am a littk basty or impatient. 1 had 
rather you woulvl give me a good Itox on the ear.*^ 

^ And I would often rather you would speak, if ever &o has^ 
tily, instead of wMstHng. So, if I box your eiij^ wlien 1 am vexed 
with you, will you protnis© tc> Hicold mo when you aj'o put out of 
tlie %vaj, iuKtoAd of whistling ? " 

" Yeiy well ! that^H a bargain. You box, and I scold. But, 
seriously, I began to calculate our money when she so cavaherly 
aent o9 the tifty-pouud note {I c^n^t help admiriog her for it !), 
and I am very iimch afraid! we shall not have enough to pay tm 
doctor's bill, and take her home with ua,'* 

** She must go inside the coach, whatever we do^" said Mr. 
Benson, decidedly* " Who's there I Come in 1 Oh ! Mra. Hughes t 
Sit down." 

" Indeed, sir, and I cannot stay ; but the yoimg lady has jnst 
made me find up her watch for \M% mid asked me to get it sold 
to pay the doctor, and the little things she has had since she 
came ; and pleiise* sir, indeed^ I don^t know where to sell it neai\T 
than Caernarvon.*' 

" That is good of her," said Mis» Benson, her seese of justice 
satisfied ; andj remembering the way in which Buth had spoken 
of the watch, she felt what a aaodfice it must have been to resolve 
to paii with it* 

*^ And her gooduees just helps us out of coir dilemma,^' sai^t 
her brother ; w^ho was unaware of the feelings "with wliich Eutli 
regarded her watch, or, jierhaps, he might have parteti with his 
Faccioliiti, 

Mra. Hughes patiently awaited their leisure for answering hnr 
practical question. Where could the watch be sold ? Suddenly 
her fiice brightened. 

" Mr, Jones, the doctor^ is just going to be married, perhapa 
he would like nothing better than to give this pretty watch to 
his bride ; indeed, and I thmk \Vn very likely ; and he'll ^m 
money for it as well as letting alone his bill, I'll ask him, air, lib 
any rate.*' 

Mr* Jones waa only too glad to obtain poesesaion of so elegant 
a present at so cheap a rate. He even, ab Mrs. Hughes ba4 fore^ 
told, *' pmd moiiyy for it ;'* more than waa requirecf to defray the 
expenses of Ruth's accommodation, aa most of the articles* of 
food she had were x>aid for at the time by Mr, or Miss Benson^ 
but the J strictly ft jr bade Mra. Hughes to tell Ruth of this* 

** Would jou object to my buying you a black gown ! " said 
Miss Bensi>u*t<i hvr. the day aft4?r the sale of the watch. Bhe 
heftttat-^d a littlct aud then went on, — 

" My brother and 1 think it would be better to call you — as if 
In facb yoti were^a widow, it will sa^'i' muck awkvurdtieas, trail 
it will spare your child much^ ■* Mortification she was goistg 
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tUbJa re added^ but that word did not exactly do* But, at the 
■■tfOn of her ehild^ Huth started; and turned rubj red ; as she 
^^pB did when alkimon was made to it 

^^^b* yei^ I certaiuly* Thank you much for thinking of it. 

f himl^ sHid ahcj very low^ o^ if to herself, '* 1 doii*t know how 

' I hu for idl you ai*e doing ; but 1 do love you, and will 

*M^ if I 'may." 

11 yovi wiiy, Ruth T' repeate<l Mij^ Benaon, in a tone of 

" Yc?fj if I ma.j. If you will let me pray for yoit" 

* Certainly, my dear. My dear Ruth, you don't know how 
^.en I fiin ; I do &o wixing, with my few tcuiptatiuus. We »ro 
' > :; of u» great siuriei's in the eyes of tho Most Holy j let us 
ijoiv for each other. Bon't s^peak ao again, my dear ; at leastj not 
tD ttie.'' 

MiRs Benson was actuallj crpag* Sbe had always looked 
upon herself as so inferior to her brother in real goodnesa, had 
secti wnch heights above her, that she wa« fhstressed by Ruth's 
btunility. After a short time she ix^sumed the subject. 

•* Then I may get you a hlack gown ?— and wo may call you 
Era; Hilton r^ 

•* Xo ; not Kr5. Hilton I " said Euth, hastily* 

31 IRS Benson, who had hitheiio kept her eyes averted from 
Euth's face from a motive of kiudly delifacy, now looked at her 
with siiqjrise. 

•* WUy notf asked slie. 

** It was my mothci'^s name," said Hnth, in a low voice» " I 
better not be c^llud by it .'* 

** Then let us call you by my mother's name,'' said Miss Ben- 

1^ tenderly. " She would have- But I'll talk to you about 

my mother some other time. Let me eall you Mrs. Denbigh, It 
will do very well^ too. People will thiuk you ate a distaut re- 

L When she told Mi\ Benson of this choice of namei he was 
nther sorry ; it wa^s like his sister a impulsi^ e kindness — impul- 
live io everj'thing— and he could imagine how Hut¥s humiUty 
lid touched her. He wa^^ aorry, but he i^iid nothing, 
I And now the letter was written home, announcing the pro- 
pable arrival of tlit? brtfther and sister on a certain day^ " with a 
Hstant relation, early left a widow,'' as Miss Benson expressed it. 
■be desired the spai'e-ioom luight be prepared, and made every 
Itovision she could think of for Kutb's comfoi't ; for Ruth stm 
Eimained fettblo aud weak, 

m When the black gown, at wdiich she had stitched away ieees- 
piitly, was linished — when nothing remained, but to rest for the 
mtt day*s journey — Ruth could not sit still She wandered frfim 
ktidow t-o window, learning o(F ench rock and trcc hy heart, 
fach bad its tak, which it was agony to remember ; but which 
m mHtlii have been worv^e agojiy to fgrg^t, ^Elae v.o\i\i4 tA tNs.wasflx'^ 
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waters she heard that quiet evening was in her ears as sh6 lay 
on her death-bed ; so well had she learnt their tune. 

And now all was over. She had driven in to Dan-dhu, sitting 
by her lover's side, hving in the bright present, and strangely for- 
getful of the past or the future ; she had dreamed out her dreaoL 
and she had awakened from the vision of love. She walked 
slowly and sadly down the long hill, her tears fast falling, but as 
quickly wiped away ; while she strove to make steady the 
low quivering voice which was often called upon to answer some 
remark of Miss Benson's. 

They had to wait for the coach. Kuth buried her face in 
some flowers which Mrs. Hughes had given her on parting ; and 
was startled when the mail drew up with a sudden pull, which 
almost threw the horses oh their haunches. She was placed itt- 
side, and the coach had set off again, before she was fully aware 
that Mr. and Miss Benson were traveUing on the outside ; but it 
was a relief to feel she might now cry without exciting their 
notice. The shadow of a heavy thunder-cloud was on the vali^, 
but the httle upland village-church (that showed ths spot in 
which so much of her life was passed) stood out clear in the sun- 
shine. She grudged the tears that bhnded her as she gaeed. 
There was one passenger, who tried after a while to comfoi-t her. 

" Don't cry, miss," said the kind-hearted woman. " You're 
parting from friends, maybe ? Well, that's bad enough ; but 
when you come to my age, you'U think none of it. Why, IVe 
three sons, and they're soldiers and sailors, all of them — ^here, 
there, and everywhere. One is in America, beyond the seas; 
another is in China, making tea ; and another is at Gibraltar, 
three miles from Spain ; and yet, you see, I can laugh and eat 
and enjoy myself. I sometimes think I'll try and fret a bit, just 
to make myself a better figure : but. Lord ! it's no use, it's against 
my nature ; so I laugh and grow fat again. I'd be quite thankful 
for a fit of anxiety as would make me feel easy in my clothes^ 
which them manty- makers will make so tight I'm &irly 
throttled." 

Ruth durst cry no more ; it was no relief, now she was 
watched and noticed, and phed with a sandwich or a gingerbread 
each time she looked sad. She lay back with her eyes shut, as if 
asleep, and went on, and on, the sun never seeming to move from 
his high place in the sky, nor the bright hot day to show the 
least sign of waning. Every now and then Miss Benson scrambled 
down, and made kind inquiries of the pale, weary Ruth ; and 
once they changed coaches, and the fat old lady left her with a 
hearty shake of the hand. 

" It is not much further now," said Miss Benson, apologeti- 
cally, to Ruth. "See ! we are losing si.ht of the Welsh moun- 
tains. We have about eighteen miles of plain, and then we come 
to the moors and the rising ground, amiclst which Eccleston lies. 
I wish we were there, for my brother is sadly tired." 
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^ first woTi<ier In Buth^s niiiid wajs, why tben, if Mr. Etsuaou 
hj. -ifrccl, did they not stop where they were lur the liight j 
/w little of the expcmHOS nf w night sit an inn. Thts 
_ lit W38j to \»eg th^t Mv^ J3en&ou wouhi take her filaco 
kliie coacli, and hliow her to mount up by Miss Benson* 
bptJHetl tbis, and MJSif Bmson was evidently pleased. 
''Wi'lL, if you re not tb^tl, it would be a rest and a change 
rhl^L, to be sure ; and if you wero by mo I could ahow you the 
i sight of Eedtfiton, if we reach there before it is quite dark " 
So Mr. Benson got down, and changed places with Knth. 
SIk? hardly yat understood the numerous small economies 
be and his sister had to practise — -the little daily self- 
k — all endured so cheerfiillj, and aim ply, th^t they had 
, ceased to retjuii'^ an eifortj and it had become natural to 
think of others before themselves, Ruth had not imder- 
Ihat it was for economy that their places had been taken 
> outside of the ii^ach, while hers, as an invahd i^quirin^ 
! to be the inside ; and that the biscuits which supplied 
t of a dinnor were, iu fact^ chosen beoanae the difference 
? between the two woiild go a little way towards fulfilling 
[an for reeei\ing her as au inmate. Hei' thousrbt about 
had been hitherto a t^bild's thought ; the subject hitd 
Duchod her ; but afterwaiils, when she had lived a httlu 
rith the Bensons, hei' eyes were opened, and she remem- 
f their simple kindness on the journey, and treasured tho 
n<JnihriUice of it in her heart. 

4 hiw grey cloud wa« the first sign of Eccleston j it was the 
toke of tbe to\Mi hanging over the plain. Beyond the place 
h{*re she wtis expected to bcliuve it existed, arose round, waving 
Toothing to the fine outUnea of the Welsh mouutaiuiij 
^ing up nearer to heaven than the rest of the flat world 
i she had now entered* Rumbling stones, lam]^-posts, 
top, and they were in the town of Eccleston ; atjd a 
_> , uncouth voice, oo the dark side of the coach, was heard 

Be ye there, measter ?*' 
' Yes, yes ] " siiid Miss Benson^ quickly. " Did Sally send 
pu, Ben I Get the ostler'^ lantern, and look out the luggage." 
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SlsratJN had resumed eveiy morsel of the briskness whicli 
_ ' i-ather lost in the middle of the day ; her f(>nt was 
* li&tive stones^ and a very rough Bet they were, and she was 
ir her home and among known people* Even Mi*. Benson 
ok© Teiw pheerfitUf to Ben, and noade mm^ itv^mvlea of him 
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re«p&cting people whose naiwea were strange to Buth, She was 
h cold, and utterly weaiy. She took Misa Benaon^s oflFet'ed arnit 
I and could Kardljr drag herself a^ far m the little quiet street 
fin which Mi: BenBon^s house was situatwi* The street was so 
I quiet that their footsteps mounded like a loud ciiyttirbanoc, 
I Eud announced their approach as effectually as the *^ tnitnpet** 
I lortUj hlfvre" did the coming of Ahdallali. A door flew ojjpu, and 
la hghted |>[iH8age «tood before them. A^ soon as the j had entered, 
la stout elderly servant emerged from behiiid the door, her Jboe 
I jfadiant with welcome. 

I ** Ehi bless ye I are ye back again ? I thought I should ha* 
Kt^een lost without ye." 

I She gave Mi*. Benaon a hearty shake of the hand^ and kiesed 
* Hii!is Benson waimly j theuj turning to Kuth, she said, in a loud 

whisper, — 

« Who^s yon V 

Mr. Benson was Kileut^ and walked a stei> OQwardja. 

B&tmoii said boldly out,^— 

" Tlie latiy I named in my notej Sally — Mrs, Denbigh, 

taut relation/' 

''AyOj but you said hoo was a widow. Is thb chit 

widow 1" 

** Yea, this is Mrs. Denbigh," answered Miss Beuson. 

'^ If Fd been her mother, I'd ba* given her a lollypop iuetead 

on a husliaiid- Hoo looks fitter for il" 

" Hush ! Sally, Sally 1 Look, there's you're master trying to 

move that heavy bo:!C," ^liss Benson calculated well wlun v^-' 

called Sally^s attention to her master ; for it was believed by 
. one, and by Sally herselfj that hi^ deformity was owing to a i 
■bad had when he was scarcely moiTs than a baby, and ent 
ifc> her care — a little liursp-girl, as she then was, not many ;, . _ - 
■colder than himself. For years the poor girl had cried hei^eli |fl 
I Bleep on her pallet lied^ moaning over the hhght her carolesane^B 
I had brought ujMDn her darling ; nor was this Helf-reproa^B 
\ diminiahed by the forgivenesa of the gentle mother, from whcH 
I'Thiirstan Benson derived so much of h:s character. The wayH 
P 'which comfort stole into Sally*s heart was in the gradually-fortaM 

resolution that she would ue\'er leave him nor forsake hiuij h^| 

serve him faithfully all hf:r life long ; and she had kept to bfl 

word. She loved Miss Benson, but she almost worahjpped t^| 

brother. The reverence for him was iu her heart, however, mlfl 
^did not always show itself iu her manners. But if she sot^iSiH 
tliim herself, she allowed no ouc ol^^e that privilege. K Miaa BoH 
iBon differed from her brother, and ventured to thiuk his ^aylfijH 
lor doings might have been improved, i^ally came dowm ujxta tl^| 
bike a thunder-clap, ■ 

I " My goodness gi'acious, Master Thurstan, when will you Icani 
Cto leave off meddling with other folks' business ? Here, Bctt^ 

hdp me up with these trunks,** ^ 
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%tVitUe narrow passage was eleareil, and I^Iijss Ben&m tout 

I Burriiuiii the siuiug-i"ooni. There were only two sitting'roaais 

I lad-ftoor, oue behind the other. Out nfthe baek I'oom 

I n opened^ and for this reason the back parlour was 

ms4 » the faraiiy sitting-room ; or eke, being, w^ith its ^riiea 

WfaJk so timcb the plea*santer of the two, both S^Uy and Jliss 

iiesm wouid ha.ve appropriated ifc for JSIn Ben3oti*s stadj. As it 

ii^tbe front room, which looked to the atreet, was hi a room ; 

Mj many a pers>o» coming for holp — help of which giving moiiey 

•tt tlie lowest kind— was admitted, and let forth by Jlr* Benson, 

tmfcBOWii to any one else in the house. To make amends for his 

i»?iDg the least cheerful room on the ground -fioor, he hatl the 

padn\ bedroom^ while his sifter slept over hits study. There 

•Tare two more rooms again over thesej with sloping ceihngB, 

tkwjgh otherwise large and airy. The at tie looking into the 

Ifitideti was the spai*e bedroom ; Avhile tlie front belonged to 

^llly. There was no room over the kitcheuj which wa-s, in fact, a 

fcpplemenfc to the house. Tlie sitting-room was called by the 

■t«tty, old'faj^hioned name of the parlour, while Mr. Bengon*e 

Boom was styled the study » 

■ The curtains were drawTi in the parlour ; there ^U3 a bright 
Be and a clean hoartli ; indeed, exquisite cleanliness seemed tho 
■cry spirit of the honscholtl^ for the door which was open to the 
Btchen showed a delicately-white and spotless floor, and bright 
Brttcring tins, on which the ruddy fii-e -light danced* 
K From the place in which Ruth sat ^he could sec all Ridly'.s 
KoTcments ; and though she was not conscious of close or 
Muiite observation at the time (her body losing weary, and her 
■tod full of other t bought fs), yet it was enrious how faithfully 
Hat scene remained depicted on her memoiy in after yeara. The 
Rma hglit filled every corner of the kitthen, in strong distinction 
mf the faint illumination of the one candle in the parlour, w^hoc^e 
Kdlaneo was cojifined, and was lost in the dead folds of window- 
KrtAins, carpet, and furTiiture. The squar-e, stout, bustling hgure, 
mit and clean in every respect, but dressed in the peculiar^ old- 
■iihioned costume of the county, namely* a dark-striped Imsej^- 
Bogkey petticoat, made yery short, displaying sturdy legs m 
SsoUeii stockings boueath ; a loose kind of jacket, called there '^ 
^pcdgown," made of pink print ; a snow-white Jipron and cap, 
Bi^j>f linen, and the latter made iu the shape of a ^^ mutch f— 
^^B articles completed Sally's costume, and were painted on 
^PKb memory. Whilst Sally was busied in preparing tea, Miss 
■eQjNton took oft' Rtith*s tlungs i and the latter instinctively felt 
ftat Bsilly, in the midst of her niOTCments, was watchujg their 
■rooecdings, OcuasionaDy she also put in a wortl in the conver- 
Kiion, and these httle sentences were uttered quite in the tone 
Bf an equals if not of a superior. She had dropi^ed the more 
^^^l **you," with which at first she had addressed ilia** Benson j 
■■|J|iOu*d h0r quietly and habitually. 
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AH these particular sank unconsciously into Ruth's mind ; 
hut they did not rise to the surface, and become perceptible, £or 
a length of time. She was weary and much depressed. Even 
the very kindness that ministered to her was oveipowering. Biit 
over the dark, misty moor a little light shone, — a beacon ; and 
on that she fixed her eyes, and struggled out of her present deep 
dejection — ^the little child that was coming to her ! 

Mr. Benson was as languid and weary as Ruth, and was 
silent during aU this bustle and preparation. His silence was 
more grateful to Ruth than Miss Benson's many words, although 
she felt their kindness. After tea, Miss Benson took her up- 
stairs to her room. The white dimity bed, and the walls, atainod 
green, had something of the colouring and purity of effect of a 
snowdrop ; while the floor, rubbed with a mixture that turned it 
into a rich dark-brown, suggested the idea of the garden-mou]d 
out of which the snowdrop grows. As Miss Benson helped the 
pale Ruth to undress, her voice became less full-toned and hurried ; 
the hush of approaching night subdued her into a softened, 
solemn kind of tenderness, and the murmured blessing sounded 
like granted prayer. 

When Miss Benson came down-stairs, she found her brother 
reading some letters which had been received during his abaencei 
She went and softly shut the door of communication between the 
parlour and the kitchen ; and then, fetching a grey worsted 
stocking which she was knitting, sat down near him, her eyes not 
looking at her work but fixed on the fire ; while the eternal 
ra]>id click of the knitting-needles broke the silence of the room, 
with a sound as monotonous and incessant as the noise of a 
hand-loom. She expected him to speak, but he did not. She 
enjoyed an examination into, and discussion of, her feelings ; it 
was an interest and amusement to her, while he dreaded and 
avoided all such conversation. There were times when his 
feelings, which were always earnest, and sometimes morbid, burst 
forth, and defied control, and overwhelmed him ; when a force 
was upon him compelling him to speak. But he, in general, 
strove to preserve his composure, from a fear of the compelling 

gain of such times, and the consequent exhaustion. His heart 
ad been very full of Ruth all day long, and he was afraid of his 
sister beginning the subject ; so he read on, or seemed to do so, 
though he hardly saw the letter he held before him. It was a 
great relief to him when Sally threw open the middle door with 
a bang, which did not indicate either cahnness of mind or sweet- 
ness of temper. 

" Is yon young woman going to stay any length o' time with 
us ]" asked she of Miss Benson. 

Mr. Benson put his hand gently on his sister's arm, to check 
her from making any reply, while he said, — 

^' We cannot exactly tell, Sally. She will remain until after 
her confinement." 
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H ^Lord bla^ ub and save \ml — a baby in the bouee! N&j, \ 
^Hflr my timers come^ and Fll pack up and begone. I D€Yer 
^■^ abide them things* I'd sooner have rata in tbe house." 
^1 SiIIt really did look alar mad. j 

^V *^hj., Sally !" said Mr. Benson, smilingi "I was not much 1 
^wm than a baby when you came to take care of me " 

** Fes, you wei^e, Master Thurstan ; you were a fine bounoing 
y of three year old and better" j 

Then she remembered the change she had wrouglat in the J 
**fiDe bouncing lad,'' and her eyes filled with teara^ which she wm I 
loo proud to wdpe away with her apron ; for, as she ^iometimefl 1 
«td to herself, " she eould not abide crying before folk." 1 

*' Well, it's no u&g talking, £^ly, * yaid Miss Benson^ tixi 
imiio^is to spea^ to be any longer repressed. " WeVe prom i Bed 
j> her, and we must do it^ you 11 have none of the trouble, 
Mj don*t be afraid/^ 
'^ Well J I never ! as if I minded trouble ! You miglit Ir^ J 
known me better nor that, Vvq acoured master's room twice 1 
over, just to make the boards look white, though the caq^et is to J 
wver them, and now you go and cast up about ine mindiiig my I 
io. If them's the fashions youVe learnt in Waleij I'm 
ill I've never been there/* 
.-Lilly looked red, iodignantT and really hurt. Mr. Benson cam© j 
in with hia musical voice and soft words of healing. I 

" Faith knows you don't cai'e for trouble, Sally; she m only I 
anxious about this poor young woman, who has no friends but 1 
' hes. We know there will be more trotible in consequence j 
coming to stay with ua j and I think, though we never I 
^ ...,. about it, that in making our plans we reckoned on your I 
bnd lielp, Sally, which has never failed us yet when we needed it.** I 
*' YouVe twice the sense of your sister, Miustcr Thurstan, I 
im have, Boys always lias. It*a truth there will be more I 
i; if.', and I shall have my share on't, I reckon. I can face it 1 
^h'm told otit and out, but I cannot abide the way Home folk 
^K of denying there's trouble or pain to be met ; just as if their 
^ving there was none, would do away with it. Some folk treats J 
^b like a babby, and I don't like it. l*ni not meaning ^o^,^ 
KEier Thiu^an.'' 

H ** No, tsally^ you need not say that* I know well enough who 
^Bn mean when you say * some ftjlk.' However, I admit I was 
H^ug in speaking as if you minded trouble, for there never was 
■creature minded it less. But I want you to hke Mrs. Denbigli," 
^Kd ^liss Benson, 

H^ ^* I dare say I should, if you'd let me alone. I did na like her i 
HHing down in master's chaLr. Set her up, indeed., in an arm-chair \ 
^B' cushions I Wonchea in my day were glad euougli of stools." ^ 

■ " She was tired to-night," said Mr. Benson, '' We are all 
^ped ; BO if you have done your work, ^lly, come in to reading* 
H The thj'ets qinet people knelt down Bide Vy i'A^^ ^^^ "^^^ 

■ ^ « 
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of them prayed earnestly for "them that had gone astray." 
Before ten o'clock, the household were in bed. 

Kuth, sleepless, weary, restless with the oppression of a 
sorrow which she dared not face and contemplate bravely, kept 
awake all the early part of the night. Many a time did she rise, 
and go to the long casement window, and looked abroad over the 
still and quiet town — over the grey-stone walls, and chimneys, 
and old high-pointed roofs — on to the far-away hUly line of the 
horizon, lying calm under the bright moonshine. It was late in 
the mommg when she woke from her lon^deferred slumbers; 
and when she went down-stairs, she found Mr. and Miss Benson 
awaiting her in the parlour. That homely, pretty, old-fashioned 
little room ! How bright and still and clean it looked ! The 
window (all the windows at the back of the house were casements) 
was open, to let in the sweet morning air, and streaming eastern 
sunshme. The long jessamine sprays, with their white-scented 
stars, forced themselves almost into the room. The little square 
garden beyond, with grey-stone walls all round, was rich and 
mellow in its autumnal colouring, running from deep crimson 
hollyhocks up to amber and gold nasturtiums, and all toned down 
by the clear and delicate air. It was so still, that the gossamer- 
webs, laden with dew, did not tremble or quiver in the least ; 
but the sun was drawing to himself the sweet incense of many 
flowers, and the parlour was scented with the odours of mignio- 
nette and stocks. Miss Benson was arranging a bunch of China 
and damask roses in an old-fashioned jar ; they lay, all dewy and 
fresh, on the white breakfast-cloth when Ruth entered. Mr. 
Benson was reading in some large folio. With gentle morning 
speech they greeted her ; but the quiet repose of the scene was 
instantly broken by Sally popping in from the kitchen, and 
glancing at Ruth with sharp reproach. She said, — 

" I reckon I may bring in breakfast, now?** with a strong 
emphasis on the last word. 

" I am afraid I am very late," said Ruth. 

" Oh, never mind," said Mr. Benson, gently. " It was our 
fault for not telling you our breakfast hour. We always have 
prayers at half-past seven ; and, for Sally's sake, we never vary 
from that time ; for she can so arrange her work, if she knows 
the hour of prayers as to have her mind calm and untroubled." 

"Ahem!" said Miss Benson, rather inclined to "testify" 

r'nst the invariable calmness of Sally's mind at any hour of 
day ; but her brother went on as if he did not hear her. 
" But the breakfast does not signify being delayed a httle ; and 
I am sure you were sadly tired with your long day yesterday." 

Sally came slapping m, and put down some withered, tough, 
dry toast^ with — 

" It's not my doing if it is like leather ;" but as no one 
appeared to hear her, she withdrew to her kitchen, leaving Ruth's 
<;ieeks like crimBon at th^ annoyance she had caused. 
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1 d&j longj ^hfi had tbiit feeliug coMnion to those whu go 

Fibc At :l fresh house aiuong comparative strangers : a feehug 

<4' ly that £ihe sbouU becamu actnstomed to thi; iitjw 

it\ , ; i wliidi bJio ^as placed^ bt^tui^ ahti totild uj<>vu lind 

wst^ly ; it was, indeed, a purer ether, a di\'mer air, whieli she 

T<.i fit ii thing in now, than wh^it she ha<l been ac€Uijtomed b.i for 

libs. The gentle, blttased ipotbcr, who had made her 

i's borne holy gi'ouml, was in her very nature stj far 

fi'Oiu any of e^irth^s ^ains and t^mptatmuB, that she 

Li ylj one of those 

iriio ask oot if Tliine ey» 

Be Ob Ihei^ ; wh.n^ m love ntiil triitli. 

Upon the gciiifti mutfe gf youtli. 

lu the Bensons* house there was? the same miconscacHianefl« of 

iudivitkml merit, tbe same aV^senee of intrti6pecti<:»n and analysis 

■ f tiiotives tm t}jere had been in her muther ] but it hieemed that 

ill ir Jives wea^e pure imd good, not merely from a lovely and 

iKiiutiful nature, but from mme law, the obedience to wbich wns, 

|iif itself, hmTiioiiions peace, and which govenifd tlitm iihiioBt 

i.i:. ifly^ and with a^j little questioning uu tladr piirt, as the 

ta!>* which haste not, rv^st not, intbeii^ Lternai obedience* 

- .- li^cholii had many faiUnga : they were but humMi^ andj 

I With aU tlieir loving dcRirc to bring their lives iiitxj harmony with 

I the will cif Gcidi they often erred and fell ehoil ; but, somehow, 

[ the very erroi-6 mid. faults of one individual served to call out 

higher excellcneie«s in another, and so tbey re-aetcd upon each 

lather, and the result of short dit^cords was exceeding natmony 

Load pe^'e* But they had themftelves no idea of the retil t^tiite of 

[things; they did not trouble themselves with marking theii- jpfo- 

I by seS-examinatiou ; if Mr. Beost^n did sometimes, in hourt* 

j of sick incapacity for exertiou, turn inwards^ it was^ to cry aloud 

l^ith almost morbid despaji^, *^ (Jod be mei'cifuJ to me a sinner !" 

J But he strove to lea\^ his hfe in the hands of God, and to forget 

( himself, 

Rtith sat still and quiet through the long first day. She w^s 

tiguid and weary from her journey - she was uncertain what 

help she iriigbt oftci' to give in the houf?chold duties, and what 

might ni>t* Amb in hcf kingnor aiad in her uu certainty, it 

mm fjleasiint to watch the new^ waya of the people among whom 

feb^ wa.> placed. Aftei' breakfastj Mr, Bon&on withdrew to his 

tmly, Mi+ss lit^nson took away the cups and Kauecr&j and leaving 

the kitchen-door oi>eu, talked sometimes to Ruth, sometime^ to 

illy, while she wasbed them up. Sally had njjstairs duties to 

Ijierionnj for which Kuth was tnaJikfid, as she kept receivmg 

iTiitlH'r ungry gkuce& for her un punctuality as long as Bally re- 

iliiained dowustairs. Mss Beiiiion assisted in the preparation for 

f ike early dinner, and brought some kidney-beans to shrud into a 

ba^in ifi bright, puine spriug'WAtcrjr which caught and danced in 
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the sunbeams as she sat near the [open casement of the parlour, 
talking to Ruth of things and people which as yet the latter did 
not understand, and could not arrange and comprehend. Sh§ 
was like a child who gets a few pieces of a dissected map, and ia 
confused until a ghmpse of the whole unity is shown hina, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradshaw were the centre pieces in Ruth's map.^ 
their children, their servants, were the accessories ; and one or 
two other names were occasionally mentioned. Ruth wondered 
and almost wearied at Miss Benson's perseverance in talking 
to her about people whom she did not know ; but, in truth, Misa 
Benson heard the long-drawn, quivering sighs which came from 
the poor heavy heart, when it was left to silence, and had leisure 
to review the past ; and her quick accustomed ear caught also- 
the low mutterings of the thunder in the distance, in the shape 
of Sally's soliloquies, which, like the asides at a theatre, were 
intended to be heard. Suddenly, Miss Benson called Ruth out 
of the room upstairs into her own bed-chamber, and then began 
rummaging in little old-fashioned boxes, drawn out of an equally 
old-fashioned bureau, half desk, half table, and wholly drawers. 

" My dear, Fve been very stupid and thoughtless. Oh ! Tm 
so glad I thought of it before Mrs. Bradshaw came to caU. Here 
it is ! " and she pulled out an old wedding-ring, and hurried it 
on Ruth's finger. Ruth hung down her head, and reddened deep 
with shame; her eyes smarted witn the hot tears that filled 
them. Miss Benson talked on, in a nervous hurried way, — 

" It was my grandmother's ; it's very broad ; they made them 
so then, to hold a posy inside : there's one in that :— 

Thine own sweetheart 
Till death doth part, 

I think it is. There, there ! Run away, and look as if you'd 
always worn it." 

Ruth went up to her room, and threw herself down on her 
knees by the bedside, and cried as if her heart would break ; and 
then, as if a light had come down into her soul, she calmed her- 
self and prayed — no words can teU how humbly, and with what 
earnest feeling. When she came down, she was tear-stained and 
wretchedly pale ; but even Sally looked at her with new eyes, 
because of the dignity with which she was invested by an ear- 
nestness of purpose which had her child for its object. She sat 
and thought, but she no longer heaved those bitter sighs which 
had wrung Miss Benson's heart in the morning. In this way 
the day wore on; early dinner, early tea seemed to make it 
pretematurally long to Ruth ; the only event was some imex- 
plained absence of Sally's, who had disappeared out of the house 
m the evening, much to Miss Benson's surprise, and somewhat 
to her indignation. 

At night, after Ruth had gone up to her room, this absence 
was explwned to her at least. She had let down her long waving 
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•^ '-^^^in aiid was ata»diiig abaorliecl in thought in the middle 

•m, m'hen she ht'ard u round clu wiping kiinck at her 

,„,^,_ri;iit froia that ghca hj tho amall kiiuckles of ddicato 

Ljkln^ and in walked Bally, with a judge-like ae verity of dc- 

iiflfa{itii% liokliiig in her hand t'wo wddaw^s caps of commonest 

nikv and coai-sest texture. Queen Eleanor herself, when she 

[p*<nte«i the bowl to Fair Rosamond, hati not a more relentless 

|eipo«t4 stamped on her dcmeanoui* than had Bally at thia mo- 

ppJiL She Widked up to the beautiful, astonished Ruthj where 

mt stood in her long, soft, white dressing-gown, with aU her 

pturiant brown hair hanging tEshevelled down her figme, and 

Iiiij5 Solly spoke, — 

I ^ Mis^iis — or miss, as the case may be— IVe my doubts as to 
biL Vsn not going to have my master and IWiss Faith put 
hsfOf or shame come near them. Widows weai's thuse fcort 
■ita^ and \\&% their hair cut olf ; and whether widows wears 
^Hmg-Tings or not, they shall have their hair cut (>ff— they 
WK i'll fiave no half work in this hous^o, Fvc hved with the 
pmiljT forty-nine year eomo jVliehaelmaa, and Fll not see it dis- 
Emced by any one*8 fine loug cm^Is. 8it down and let me snip off 
mnt hair, and let me see yon i^ham decently in a widow's cap 
liHttiorrow, or 1*11 leave tkti house. Whattcu's come over Mina 
rftith, as used to he as mim a lady as ever waSj to be taken by 
■icLl as you, I dunnut know. Here I sit down with ycj and let 
mv crop you,'* 

I She laid no light hand on Ruth's shoulder ; and the latter, 
piiily intimidated by the old servant j who had hitherto only 
pmed her vixen hning to observatiouj and pai-tly because she 
fas hrok en-spirited enough tt> bo iudifterent to the measure pro- 
pscd, quietly sat down. Sally produced the forniidable pair of 
|lri»'>iiii'a that alwa3%'i hung at her sidc^ and began to cut in a mer- 
ffie^ maoiier. Slie expeetetl some remonstrance or some oppo- 
(tion, and had a torrent of wordi< reatly to flow forth at the least 
Hgn of rebellion J but Ruth was still and silent, with meekly- 
bwed beady under the strange hands that were sheaiing her 
toiiftil'ul Lair into the chpped shoii;ness of a boy's. Ijong before 
(be bad fiui^^heil, 8ally liadsome shght mifsgivinga as to the fancietl 
fcceseity of her task ; but it wbs Ujo late, for half the curls were 
bne, aiid the rest must now come off. When she had done, she 
if ted n[i Riith^^ face by placing her hand under the round white 
fcin. She gii/Ml into the conutenance, expecting to read some 
^ger tbcrej though it had not come out in words j bnt she otdy 
^^^e large, quiet ejcsy that looked at her with sad gentleness 
^Hn their hnely-hoUowed orbits, Ruth's soft^ jet dignified 
^^pBBionj touched Sally with compnnetionj thovigh she did not 
^^b to show the change in her feeUiigs, 8he tried to hide 
I^Bood, by stooping to pick uj* the long bright ti esses ; and, 
tofdtng tbem up admirmgly% and lettiDg tk^em tVtcj^ ^^mvi ^vd. 
t^on the a/r (hke tbo 2>eu(IeDt bmnehen oi' i\\c >«cev^^\<i,\i\t^\^.» 
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she said : ^ I thought we should ha' had some cmng— I did. 
They're pretty cutis enough ; you've not been so bad to let them 
be cut off neither. You see, Master Thurstan is no wiser than a 
babby in some things ; and Miss Faith just lets him have his 
own way ; so it's all left to me to keep him out of scrapes. I '11 
wish you a very good night. I've heard many a one say as long 
hair was not wholesome. Good night." 

But in a minute she popped her head into Ruth's room 
once more, — 

" You'll put on them caps to-morrow morning. I'll make you 
a present on them." 

Sally had carried away the beautiful curls, and she could not 
find it in her heart to throw such lovely chestnut tresses away, 
so she folded them up carefully in paper, and placed them in a 
safe comer of her drawer. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Ruth felt very shy when she came down (at half-past seven) the 
next morning, in her widow's cap. Hor smooth, pale face, with 
its oval untouched by time, looked more young and child-like 
than ever, when contrasted with the head-gear usually associated 
with ideas of age. She blushed very deeply as Mr. and Miss 
Benson showed the astonishment, which they could not conceal, 
in their looks. She said in a low voice to Miss Benson, — 

** Sally thought I had better wear it." 

Miss Benson made no reply ; but was startled at the intelli- 
gence, which she thought was conveyed in this speech, of Sally's 
acquaintance with Ruth's real situation. She noticed Sally's 
looks particularly this morning. The manner in which the old 
servant treated Ruth had in it far more of respect than there 
had been the day before ; but there was a kind of satisfied way 
of braving out Miss Benson's glances which made the latter un- 
certain and uncomfortable. 

She followed her brother into his study. 

" Do you know, Thurstan, I am almost certain Sally suspects." 

Mr. Benson sighed. The deception grieved him, and yet he 
thought he saw its necessity. 

" What makes you think so ? " asked he. 

" Oh ! many little things. It was her odd way of ducking her 
head about, as if to catch a good view of Ruth's left hand, that 
made me think of the wedding- ring ; and once, yesterday, when 
I thought I had made up quite a natural speech, and was saying 
how sad it was for so young a creature to be left a widow, she 
broke in with 'widow be farred !' in a very a\,T«ft%<fe,Q.otAem^tuous 
kind of manner." 
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I *^FsIie swspects, we had farbettef tell her iho tnith at once. 
I i^c vU never rest till b}w finda it out, so we must make a virtue 

I * WA\ brother, jon shrtll toD her then, for I am snre I daren't. 
I T thC^ rtiiod doing tbe thing, since you talked to me that day* 
I I have got ti> know Ruth ; but I do mind all the clatter 

I ill make about iV* 

I "^ But i^Wy m not ' peopled " 

I " Oil, t see it must be done ; she'll talk as mtich a^a all the 
I other persons put together, m that's the reaaon 1 call her 
I *pwple* ShaU I call her I '* (For the house was too homely 
I ttid piimJtive to havo bellfg.) 

I Miy camo, fuUj aware of what was now going to ho told her, 
r "' '^ nuined not to help them out in telling their awkward 
understanding the nature of it before it was put into 
^^j.i. luest languAge. In every paut^e, when they ho£>ed she 
■|fe)iUght the meaning they were hinting at, sJie nersisted in 
HMBti^t ^tm^iil and perplexeil, and in J?aying, "Well, as if quite 
fmif: 1 as to the end of the story. 

I ^^' vas all comijlete and before her^ isihe ^aid, honestly 

I wiough, — 

r '^ h\ iu?t. as I thought it was ; tmd I think you may thank 

: hati the sense to put her into widuw's caps, and 

I lonnj l>roi^n hair that was fitter for a l>rido in 

itrunony than for such as her. Jslie took it very weO, 

She waB a« quiet as a lamb, and I clippe<;l her pretty 

louLiiily at tiri*t. I mu.^t say, though, if Td ha' known who your 

visitor was, I'd ha' packed up my things and cleai^ed myself out 

[ «if Hie liDUse before f^uch as her eame into it. As it's done, I 

I ttippoBCi I must gtatid by you, and lielp you through with it ; I 

' ' I e I aha'n*t lose my cliiiracter, — and me a parish-clerk's 

I VM1, S}illy! people know you too well to think any ill of 

iTr^il," said Miss Bcnsttn, who was pleased t«> find the difficulty so 
r r^..n,- ,fr^i oTer, for, in tnith, Rally had been much softened by 
listing gentlene.^^q with wliieh Rlith had Biibmitted to 
. :... . pping'^ of the night before. 

I ** If 1 d been with you, Master Thumtan^ Vd ha* seen sharp 
fvStvr vni I, for you re alwavN pickirig np ^oine one or another m 
< Ise wnuld touch witri a pair of tongs. Why, there was 
lly Branilon's child as was left at our door, if I hiulji't 
L4^>n^' UtiW overseer we should Iiave had that Irish tramp's babby 
I Middled on na for life ; hut I want off' and told th' overseer, aiKl 
pile mother was caught'* 

f " Y**^ I " sail! Mr. Benson, sadlj^ " and 1 often he awake and 

what m tlie fate of that poor little thing, forced back on 

LT who trietl to get quit of it, I often doubt wbt'ther 1 

tflid riLi'it ; hut it's no u^e thinking about it ucnv.*' 

I '• fm thankful It kn%*' said Solly ; " sffvd iwv?,^ ^^^%\aik^\ 
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doctaine long enough, 1*11 go make th' beds. Yon girl's secret mar 
safe enough fcr me." -1 y 

Saying this she left the room, and Miss Benson foUowBBLd^^ 
She found Ruth busy washing the breakfast-things; and they it., 
were done in so quiet and orderly a manner, that neither Miard: 
Benson nor Sally, both particular enough, had any of their littUa - 
fancies or prejudices annoyed. She seemed to have an instinctiye .: 
knowledge of the exact period when her help was likely to be- . = 
come a hindrance, and withdrew from the busy kitchen just at ■ 
the right time. 

That afternoon, as Miss Benson and Euth sat at their work^ 
Mrs. and Miss Bradshaw called. Mii^ Benson was so nervous as 
to surprise Ruth, who did not understand the probable and 
possible questions which might be asked respecting any visitor 
at the minister's house. Ruth went on sewing, absorbed in her 
own thoughts, and glad tiiat the conversation between the two 
elder ladies and the silence of the younger one, who sat at some 
distance from her, gave her an opportimity of retreating into 
the haimts of memory ; and soon the work fell from her hands, 
and her eyes were fixed on the little garden beyond, but she dia 
not see its flowers or its walls ; she saw the mountains which 
girdled lian-dhu, and saw the sun rise from behind their iron 
outline, just as it had done — ^how long ago? was it months op 
was it years? — ^since she had watched the night through, crouched 
up at nis door. Which was the dream and which the reality % 
that distant life, or this ? His moans rang more clearly in her 
ears "than the buzzing of the conversation between Mrs. Brad- 
shaw and Miss Benson. 

At length the subdued, scared-looking little lady and her 
bright-eyed silent daughter rose to take leave ; Ruth started into . 
the present, and stood up and curtseyed, and turned sick at heart 
with sudden recollection. 

Miss Benson accompanied Mrs. Bradshaw to the door ; and 
in the passage gave her a long explanation of Ruth's (fictitious) 
history. Mrs. Bradshaw looked so much interested ana pleased, 
that Miss Benson enlarged a little more than was necessary, and 
rounded off her invention with one or two imaginary details, 
which, she was quite unconscious, were overheard by her brother 
through the half-open study door. 

She was rather dismayed when he called her into his room 
after Mrs. BradshaVs departure, and asked her what she had 
been saying about Ruth ? 

" Oh ! I thought it was better to explain it thoroughly — I 
mean, to tell the story we wished to have believed once for all — 
you know we agreed about that, Thurstan ?" deprecatingly. 

" Yes ; but I heard you saying you believed her husband had 
been a young surgeon, did I not ? " 

" Well, Thurstan, you know he must have been something ; 
and young surgeons are so in the way of dyixi-g, it seemed very 
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Baaide^" said she, with suildeti baldneas, " I do think 

Ficioftlent for fictioDj it ia so plaiLaiiiit to inveotr ajid make the 

aiifafc* flovetail together ; and after all, if we are to tell a 

I ■ ati well do it thoroiighlj^, or cLse it's of go use, A 

- ^voiild he worm tlian uaeloss* And, Thurstun — it 

PC very wrojig — but I belitivo — I ma oSmUl I eujoy not 

) fettered by truth* Don*t look so graTc. You ktjow it is 

if ever it was, to tell falsehoods dow ; and doti*t be 

i^Tf with me l*ecaus« I do it woll " 

He was shtMling Inn eyes with bis hand, and did not speak 

rnonitf time* At kat be said,^ — 

I it were not for the childj I would tell all ; hut the world 
rtiel. You doa*t koow how this apparent utiueasity for 
pains 1130, Faith, or you would not invent all these 
jgyis, which ai*e bo many additional Ues,'* 

* Wdl, well ! I will reirf-i^n m jaelf if I have to tulk ahoiit , 
sgwi* Bot Mrs- Bradshaw will tell every one who need 

y know. You don't wish me to contratlict it^ Thurstan, mirely-^J 
I vm such a pretty, probable story " 

* Faith ! 1 hope God will forgive na if we are doing wrong; 
I pi'ay^ dear, don't add one unneoeseary word that is not true " 
Another diiy t'lajKied, and then it was Sunday ; and the house 
tied filled w^itb a deep pottce, E^^en Saliy'a :noYemont*j were 

iimsty and abnipt. Mr, Benson seemed invented with a new 
' f , which made hia bodily deformity be forgotten in hi^ ( 

aiitpoBuro of spirit. Every trace of wetjk-day oacvipatioii 
_ Hit away ; the night before, a bright new bandsojiie table 
itij had been i^m*K>theil down over the table, and the jam ha 
freshly liUed with HowerH. Sunday wa.^ a festival and 
Wyday in the house. After the very early breakfast, little feet 
intti Mr. BeiiHon'a study, for he had a ela.^«5 for W^y«- 
of dotncBtic Sundaj^-Bohool, only that thei'e was moraJ 
between teachers and pupils, than dry, abHohite lessoua J 
BBg oo* Miss Benson, too, had her iittlet neat^tippeted maiden^ 
ing with her in the parlour ; and she was far more parti cidarJ 
in keeping them to their reawling ami spelling than liei' brother J 
was with his boya. Sally, too, put in her won;! of instruction froL 
Idtehcn, helping, as «he fancied, though her assistance wa 
en nit her 7nal-apropQs ; for io stance, she calletl out, to a Httle^ 
Etupid, roly-prjly girl, to whom Misa Benson was busy o^ 
ixg the meaning of the word quadruped^— 

irtipeiL a thing wi' four lega Jenny; a chair i& a qnad- 
lehild!" 

Miss Bcnaon had a deaf manner sometimes:! wiu*n her 

tienoo wa» not too severely tried, and she put it on now, 

btli sat on a h»w b^ta^ock, mv] coa:i:ed the least of the httle 

atures to her, and showed it pictures till it fell asleep in her 

and sent a thrill through her, at the thought of the tiny 

rhng who wattld Jie on hor breast before \m\%. m\^ \;Vvw\ '^kl 
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would have to cherish and to shelter from the storms of thiej. 
world. 

And then she remembered, that she was once white and sin-, 
less as the wee lassie who lay in her arms ; and she knew that 
she had gone astray. By and by the children trooped away, and 
Miss Benson summoned her to put on her things for chapel. 

The chapel was up a narrow street, or rather cut-de-sac, closd 
by. It stood on the outskirts of the town, almost in fields. It 
was built about the time of Matthew and Philip Henry, when the 
Dissenters were afraid of attracting attention or observation, and 
hid their places of worship in obscure and out-of-the-way parts of 
the towns in which they were built. Accordingly, it often hap- 
pened, as in the present case, that the buildings immediately 
surrounding, as well as the chapels themselves, looked as if they 
carried you back to a period a hundred and fifty years ago. 
The chapel had a picturesque and old-world look, for luckily Sie 
congregation had been too poor to rebuild it, or new-face it in 
George the Third's time. The staircases which led to the gal- 
leries were outside, at each end of the building, and the irregular 
roof and worn stone steps looked grey and stained \yj time and 
weather. The grassy hillocks, each with a little upright head- 
stone, were shaded by a grand old wych-elm. A lilac-bush or 
two, a white rose-tree, and a few laburnums, all old and gnarled 
enough, were planted round the chapel yard ; and the casement 
windows of the chapel were made of heavy-lesided, diamond- 
shaped panes, almost covered with ivy, producing a green gloom, 
not without its solemnity, within. Tliis ivy was the home of an 
infinite number of little birds, which twittered and warbled, till 
it might have been thought that they were emulous of the power 
of praise possessed by the human creatures within, with such 
earnest, long-drawn strains did this crowd of winged songsters 
rejoice and be glad in their beautiful gift of life. T^e interior of 
the building was plain and simple as plain and simple could be. 
^Tien it was fitted up, oak-timber was much cheaper than it is 
now, so the wood-work was all of that description ; but roughly 
hewed, for the early builders had not much wealth to spare. The 
walls were whitewashed, and were recipients of the shadows of 
the beauty without ; on their " white plains " the tracery of the 
ivy might be seen, now still, now stirred by the sudden night of 
some little bird. The congregation consisted of here and tnere a 
farmer with his labourers, who came down from the uplands be- 
yond the town to worship where their fathers worshipped, and 
who loved the place because they knew how much those fathers 
had suffered for it, although they never troubled themselves with 
the reason why they left the parish church ; and of a few shop- 
keepers, far more thoughtful and reasoning, who were Dissenters 
from conviction, unmixed with old ancestral association ; and of 
one or two farajiies of still higher worldly station. AVith many 
poor, who were drawn there by love ioT "^At. "V^xv^.qtJ^ Oc\^t^c^v, 
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Hitttl by a feeling tliat the faith which xaml& him what he was could 
UfM H fcir 'wrongs for the ha&e of the pjramiti, and with Mr. Rracl- 
HjBiirfor iti==* apex^ the congregatioii sto<id complete- 
Hi lite country people eume in slei^ing down their hair^ and 
^M^mg with eame3t attempts at iioiaelesa lightness of step over 
^^^Bpr <^f the ai^le ; tiud hy and by, when all were ftst^enibled, 
^^^Bxiaon followed, nnmarah ailed and tmattended. ^Vlien he 
^pSnaetl the pulpifcnloor, and knelt in prayer for an instant or 
^kh_ha gar^ out a paalm from tht5 deaa' old Scottish paraphra-^e, 
^B^ftfft primitive in version of the simple perfect Bible words ; 
^^^iRind of precentor stood up, and^ having eonmled the tuite 
^B&pit'ch-pipe, sang a couple of hncs by way of indicating the 
Biie; tht^n nil the congregation stoml up, mid sang aloud, Mr. 
^pilnhaw's great baas voice being half a note in advauc© of the 
HlLeTB>, in accorflantie with his place of precedence as principal 
^pmher of the (xmgregation. His powerfid voice was like an 
^KEn very badly played, and very much out of titne ; Imt m ho 
HEd no ©fir, and no diffidence, it plefiaed him very much to hear 
^fc fine loud sound. He was a tjill, large-boned, iron man ; stern, 
^kwerful, and authoritative in appearance ; di^ssed in clothes of 
Be inest hroadclntb^ and scrupulously ill-made^ af! if to show 
H^^ was itYdiflTerent to ail outward things. Hia wife was aweet 
^^^BMYtle-looking, but as if she wa-s ihoronghly broken into 
^HjH^ion, 

^PHtith did not gee this, or hear aught but the word^i whioli 
^pre reverently — oh, how reverently ! — spoken by Mr. Ben. soil 
B^ had had Ruth present in his thonghts all the time he ha<l 
Heu preparing for his Sunday dut}* ; and h© hail tried carefully 
B eschew everything which she might feel as an allusion to her 
Hm case* He remembered how the Good ShepheTxl, in Pous^in^rf 
^Bftdtiful picture, tenderly carried the lambs whii^h had wearietl 
PfcemBelves by going astiuy, and felt how like tenderness was re- 
quired towards poor Rtith- But where m the chapter which doen 
not CfvnUiin aometliing which a broken and contrite spirit may 
MBt apply to itself I And so it fell out that, as he read^ Rutli'w 
Hart was smitten, and she sank down, and down, till eho was 
Heeling tyn the floor of the pew, and speaking to God in tlie 
Hirit, if not in the words, of the I^odigal Son : ^* Father ! I have 
Htned against Heaven and before Thee, and am no more worthy 
H^be callerl Thy child ! " Miss Benson was thankful (although 
Hj» lovtnl Ruth the hettcr for this self-abandonment) that the 
Hbiister^s seat was far in tbe 8hade of thd gallery. 8he tried to 
Hpk most attentive to her brother, in ortler that Mr. Bmdshaw 
^■gHt not suspeet anything imiisual, while she stealthily took 
^Ekl of Buth*s passive liand, as it lay helplesj^ on the cuKhioUt an<i 
^psf«<*d it softly and tenderly. Eiit Ruth ntit on the grouud, 
^Bw^ dnwn tin<l cnished iu her sorr<jw, till till ^\'a.s ended. 
^HHbis B^u^on loitered in her seat, divided X^titrsv!^^ ^^^^ tttiu- 
^^^Beas Umt .'^hct ns kH^mn tmimu for t\\«s laVvtuiW^ mli^v-^^^ 
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expected to be at the door to receive the kind greetings of maini : 
after her absence from home, and her unwillingness to distorar . 
Ruth, who was evidently praying, and, by her quiet breathiiMU 
receiving grave and solemn influences into her soul. At lengm. 
she rose up, calm and composed even to dignity. The chapdbc 
was still and empty ; but Miss Benson heard the buzz of voicew 
in the chapel-yard without. They were probably those of people 
waiting for her ; and she summoned courage, and taking Buth'sl 
arm in hers, and holding her hand affectionately, they went oufci 
into the broad daylight. As they issued forth, Miss Benson heaitK 
Mr. Bradshaw's strong bass voice speaking to her brother, and 
. winced, as she knew he would be wincing, under the broad praise, 
which is impertinence, however little it may be intended or 
esteemed as such. 

" Oh, yes ! — ^my wife told me yesterday about her — her hu*-. 
band was a surgeon ; my father was a surgeon too, as I think 
you have heard. Very much to your credit, I must say, Mr. 
Benson, with your limited means, to burden yourself with a poor 
relation. Very creditable indeed." 

Miss Benson glanced at Ruth ; she either did not hear or did 
not understand, but passed on into the awful sphere of Mr. Brad- 
shaw's observation unmoved. He was in a bland and conde- • 
scending humour of universal approval, and when he saw Ruth he 
nodded his head in token of satisfaction. That ordeal was over, 
iVIiss Benson thought, and in the thought rejoiced. 

" After dinner, you must go and lie down, my dear," said 
she, untying Ruth's bonnet-strings, and kissing her. " Sally goea ■ 
to church again, but you won't mind staying alone in the nouse. t 
I am sorry we have so many people to dinner, but my brother i 
will always have enough on Sundays for any old or weak people^ 
who may have come from a distance, to stay and dine with us ; 
and to-day they all seem to have come, because it is his first Sab- 
bath at home." 

In this way Ruth's first Sunday passed over. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" Here is a parcel for you, Ruth !" said Miss Benson on the 
Tuesday morning. 

" For me ! " said Ruth, all sorts of rushing thoughts and hopes 
filling her mind, and turning her dizzy with expectation. If it 
had been from " him,'* the new-born resolutions would have had 
a hard struggle for existence. 

"Jt is directed ^Mrs. Denbigh,'" said !Miss Benson, before 
giving it lip. " It is in Mrs. BraSLshaWa Yvaw^wrvWxv^r ^w^^«c 
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xmr^ cuHoiLH thfoi Ruth, she ti waited th^ l§»fei[ of the vloac;- 
bMH^ ^trln^. When the pap^r was ofiSwl^ it Ji^playwl a 
^Ari^ piece of delicate oarabric miL-^IiD ; and there wan a nhort 
mirimfii Mrt*. Biudshaw to Ruth, gjayingher huslmnd hiui wished 
hff b ^ctid this mushu in aid of any prepamtioiis Mi^. Denbigh 
^q|to have to make. Ruth said nothingj but calonrDd up, and 
Bldtrwn again ta her amplojm^nt. 

H " Yerj fine mmsUn, indeed," SLiid Misa Benson, feeling it> and 
^■Ming it up against the light, with the air of a connoisseur ; yet 
iBtlie time she was glantjing at Riith*ii gi^ve face. The latter 
bpt ailencG, and showed no winh to iiisx:iect her prenent ftirthcr, 
, JU last she said, in a k>w V4>ice, — 
B ** I 5U]>jK)Sf 1 may send it back again ? " 
J ** Kj deai^ child ! laend it Imck to Mr. Bradj^haw ! Ycai VI 
ofend him for Ufe. You may depend u^kju it, he means it as a 
tniik of high favour ! " 

"^ What right had he to send it me ? " asked Kuihj atill m her 
qnkt voice. 

* Wljat right ? Mr. Bradjshaw thinks I don*t know ex- 
actly what jou mean by 'right.'" 

Ihith was silent for a moment^ and then said,^ 
** There are people to whom I love to feel that I cjwc gratitude 
—gratitude which I cannot express, and had better not talk 
abont^ — ^but I camiot ace why a person ^whom 1 do not know 
thtmld lay me under an obhgation. Oh ! don't aay 1 must take 
this mualln, please, Mi as Benson 1" 

What Miss Benson might have said if her brother had not just 
tlieu entered the room, neither he nor any other person could 
tell* hut she felt Km pi*osence waa most opportune, and called 
tiisi in as umpire. He had come hastilyT for he had much to do ; 
bat be no sooner heard the cuse than he sat down, and tried to 
draw Home more eisphoit declaration of her feeling from Ruthj 
who hatl rcmainc<l Hilent duriug Misa Bcnsrm'is tfJiipianation. 
" You would rather scad this present Ijack ?" said he. 
** Tes " she answered, softly. *^ Is it wrong I" 
m " Why do you want to return it 1" 
H " Beeaujde 1 feel aa if Mr. Brad^haw* had no right to olier 

H llr» Benson was fiilent, 

H ** It's beautifully fine," said Miss BensoQj still examuung the 

B ^ You think that it ia a right which must be earned ? " 
H ** Yea,^' said she, after a minute's pause, '' Don't you 1" 
■ " 1 understand what you mean. It is a delight to have giftd 
Biuje to you by those whom you esteem and loire, because then 
Hte^tfifta are merely to be considered as fi*inges to the garment 
^HHtaicoosiderable additions to tho mighty treasui*e of their 
^^^Bbo, adding a grace, hut no additional value, to what befoi-c 
^tprecioua, und procujeding m naturally ovxt ot ^^^ ^ l^ax^^ 
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burgeon out upon the trees ; but you feel it to be different when 
there is no regard for the giver to idealise the gift — ^when it 
simply takes its stand among your property as so much money*8 
value. Is this it, Ruth V 

" I think it is. I never reasoned why I felt as I did ; I only 
knew that Mi*. Bradshaw*s giving me a present hurt me, instead 
of making me glad." 

" WeU, but there is another side of the case we have not 
looked at yet — we must think of that, too. You know who said, 
*Do imto others as ye would that they should do unto youT 
Mr. Bradshaw may not have had that in his mind when he desired 
his wife to send you this ; he may have been self-seeking, aad 
only anxious to gratify his love of patronising — that is the worst 
motive we can give him ; and that would tS no excuse for your 
thinking only of yourself, and returning his present." 

" But you would not have me pretend to be obliged V* asked 
Ruth. 

^ No, I would not. I have often been similarly situated to 
you, Ruth ; Mr. Bradshaw has frequently opposed me on the points 
on which I feel the warmest — am the most earnestly convinced. 
He, no doubt, thinks me Quixotic, and often speaks c^ me, and to 
me, with great contempt when he is angry. I suppose he has a 
little fit of penitence afterwards, or perhaps he thmks he can pay 
for ungracious speeches by a present ; so, formerly, he invariabW 
sent me something after these occasions. It was a time, .of aU 
others, to feel as you are doing now ; but I became convinced 
it would be right to accept them, giving onlv the very cool thanks 
which I felt. This omission of au show of much sratitude had 
the best effect — ^the presents have much diminishca ; but if the 
gifts have lessened, the unjustifiable speeches have decreased in 
still greater proportion, and I am sure we respect each other 
more. Take this muslin, Ruth, for the reason I named ; and 
thank him as your feelings prompt you. Overstrained expressions 
of gratitude always seem like an endeavour to place the receiver 
of these expressions in the position of debtor for ftiture faiyours. 
But you won't fall into this error." 

Ruth listened to Mr. Benson ; but she had not yet fSaJlen suffi- 
ciently into the tone of his mind to understand him fully. She 
only felt that he comprehended her better than Miss Benson, 
who once taore tried to reconcile her to her present, by calling 
her attention to the length and breadth thereof 

" I will do what you wish me," she said, after a little pause of 
thoughtfulness. " May we talk of something else '/" 

Mr. Benson saw that his sister's frame of mind was not par- 
ticularly congenial with Ruth's, any more than Ruth's was with 
Miss Benson's ; and, putting aside all thought of returning to the 
business which had appeared to him so important when he came 
into the room (but which principalljr related to himsdf), he re- 
mained above an hour in the parlour, interesting them on subjects 
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. oveil from tlie present, and left thom at tlio end of tb^t 

^^^^H^the<I and calm, . 

^^^H tlie preaeDt gave a new cun'cnt to Huth's icieas* Her^ 

^^^Hkl^ £13 yet too sore to speak, but lier uiiud was crowded! 

^^^^btis. Shi^ ^ked ISallj to Uuj ber (with the money pro-1 

BP |ppy the sale of a ring or two) the coi^rt^c^t Lineu^ the homa^ J 

^Si tlark blue print, and aimilai' materiids ; on wMoh she satl 

lidir to voi'k to makt^ clothea for herself ; and as they were niatie, | 

llepiit tbem on ; and as she put them on, she gu,ve a gra<ee to ] 

wdfh ^ wlii\:h andh homely nmterial aud i^iniple limping had never had j 

Mfof^, Tiien the iine Unen aud deUuate soft white musilin, which 1 

Hp ba<i chosen in preference to moi'e expend ve ai'ticJcs of ihissii ] 

^TOen Mr, BeUijjghiiUi had given her carte Maiick^ in Loudon, wetu I 

oat into small garments, moht damtily stitched and made really ■ 

for the little creaturej fur whom in ita white imrity of aoiu 

liftthing eoLild be too precious. 

The love whieh dictated thia extreme simplicity and eoai-ea* 

n*38s of attirti, was taken for atiEj hard economy by Mr. Brfukhaw, I 

T^ ' ^ ■ fl to obscrv'e it. And economy by it?^elf, without j 

.^ it in it to make it living and bolvj was a gi^at 1 

iL.iiL iLi Lii^ kVcs, Indeed 1, Buth altogether fovmd favour with J 

him. Her qniet miumerj subdued by an internal ooriaeiotianessj 

of » deeper cause for soii'ow than he was aware of, lie interpretettl 

Jttto a very proper arxd becoining awe of liim. He looked oil 

from hisi- own prayers to observe how well die attended to bora j 

Jft chapel; whon be came to any vert^e in the hymn relating to | 

luniioiiaJity or a future life, he sung it imuauaUy loutl^ thinking] 

']iliX tbua comfoi't her in her son'ow for herdeceaiaed hui^l 

He dedred Mrs. Braiishaw to pay her e^ery attention ahe I 

; and even onue renmrke<l, that he theuglit Tier ao respect^] 

^'ouug person that he aboold not object to her being ajsked 1 

!.he ne3tt time Mr. anil Jliss Benson came. He addei,!, that 1 

I ight, indeed, Benson had looked List Simday ikj if he rather j 

. to get jui invitation; and it was right to eneotirage thoj 

urs, and to ghow them respect, even though theii- salaries! 

'\ The only ttiing agamst this Mrs- Denbigh wo^ the] 

< ;e of her haviug mairied too early, and without aiiyl 

I jr a family* Though Ruth pi eadet] delicacy of health, 1 

h. d aceonipanjixig Bflr, and Mi.ss Btinson on their visit to ] 

y', iw, she iitill preserved her place iu his esteem j and 

3 Q hiui to call a httle upon her "talent for fiction" to 

-^j....^ ^: ..U from the infliction of further presents, m making 

which his love of patroni?sing delighted, 

Tl.r vr^llow and crimatm leaves came floating down on the stilt 
( ; November followed, bleak and dreary ; it was mora j 

» ; viicn the earth put on her beautiful robe of whifc% j 

Trkicli ctjvered up all the grey naked stems, and loaded the leaves J 
uf the hoEies and evergreens each with its burden of feathery 7 
■^w. When Ruth sazi down to langvior a^ad mSmasa, illBs 
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Benson trotted upstairs, and i-ummaged up every article of spare 
or worn-out clothing, and bringing down a variety of strange 
materials, she tried to interest Ruth in making them up into 
garments for the poor. But though Ruth's fingers flew throurii 
Qie work, she still sighed with thought and remembrance. Mias 
Benson was at first cUsappointed, and then she was angry. When 
she heard the low, long sigh, and saw the dreamy eyes filling witJi 
glittering tears, she would say, "What is the matter, Ruth?" in 
a half- reproachful tone, for the sight of suffering was painful to 
her ; she had done all in her power to remedy it ; and, though 
she acknowledged ^ cause beyond her reach for Ruth's deep sor- 
row, and, in fact, loved and respected her all the more for these 
manifestations of grief, yet at the time they irritated her. Then 
Ruth would snatch up the dropped work, and stitch away with 
drooping eyes, from which the hot tears fell fast; and Miss 
Benson was then angry with herself, yet not at all inclined to 
agree with Sally when she asked her mistress "why she kept 
* mithering' the poor lass with asking her for ever wnat was the 
matter, as if she did not know well enough!" Some element of 
harmony was wanting — some little angel of peace, in loving 
whom all hearts and natures should be drawn together, and 
their discords hushed. 

The earth was still "hiding her guilty fi'ont with innocent 
snow," when a little baby was laid by the side of the pale white 
mother. It was a boy ; beforehand she had wished for a girl, as 
being less likely to feel the want of a father — as being what a 
mother, worse than widowed, could most effectually shelter. But 
now she did not think or remember this. What it was, she 
would not have exchanged for a wilderness of girls. It was hei 
own, her darUng, her individual baby, already, though not an 
hour old, separate and sole in her heart, strangely filling up its 
measure with love and peace, and even hope. For here was a 
new, pure, beautiful, innocent life, which she fondly imagined, in 
that early passion of maternal love, she could guard from every 
touch of corrupting sin by ever watchful and most tender care 
And her mother had thought the same, most probably ; and 
thousands of others think tihe same, and pray to God to purify 
and cleanse their souls, that they may be fit guardians for theii 
little children. Oh, how Ruth prayed, even while she was yel 
too weak to speak ; and how she felt the beauty and significance 
of the words, " Our Father !" 

She was roused from this holy abstraction by the sounc 
of Miss Benson's voice. It was very much as if she had beei 
crying. 

" Look, Ruth !" it said, softly, " my brother sends you these 
They are the first snowdrops in the garden.'* And she put then 
on the pillow by Ruth ; the baby lay on the opposite side. 

" Won't you look at him f ' said Ruth ; " he is so pretty !" 
Miss Benson had a strange Te\\\c!\«nc» V> ^^ bim. To Ruth 
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^i^i^ f^f fill tliftt bad come and gone, she was reooiicSled — Bay, 
p ' vas deeply ftttadjed ; but OTer the baby there hung ft J 
L line ami rlis^grace. Poor little creature ] her lieart wdgl 

ii^^r^i n^wmMi it — firuiijj as she thought. But she could iio| J 
jMtt Riith*s low faint voice, nor her ] heading ej^es, and ahe went 1 
*-.. I X - rep tit him as he lay in his mothei-'w ai-m, aa yet hiu 
m ^raard. I 

L^^i. . .says he will have black hair, she thinlcs" said Buthi^ 
^^BBttle hand is quite ii man's, already. Ju^^t feel how firmly j 
^^H^i^ it i" and with her own weak finger;* .she opened hi^M 
^^ned fist, and t-akin^Misis EenBon'?^ reluctant hand, placal oiiQfl 
HHr fingern in his gi"ar^p. That baby-toucb called out her love Ji 
mi dcMjra af her heart \vtv& thi'own open wide for the little infant 
m go in and take posaef=!aion. 

"^ Ah, xny darling !" said Ruth, falling hack weak and wear j. J 

• If God will but spare ynu to mc^ never mother did more than ^1 

will. I hiLve done you ti grievous wrong — but, if I may hut livej 

1 will j^peud my hfe in serving yoti ! " 5 

"And in scning Uod!** said Misa EeuHon, with tears in he^tm 

tyee. ^ Vou must not make him into an idalj or God will,! 

perhaps^ puniah yon through him." M 

A pang of affright shot through Ruth's heait at these worda |fl 

]\\: already 55iDne<:l and made her child into an idol, and ^"atil 

[juijishment already in store for her through him ? BufeJ 

rJie futernal ^^oiee wliisperod that God wbs " Onr Father/^ | 

'it He kooTV our frtimej and knew how natural was the first! 

*- Tamother^a love; ao, although 8he tretiflured up thai 

iie ceitBod to affi^ight herself for what had already! 

^■' ' «-li* . . J 

♦" Now gii to alee] J, Biith,*' said Miss BoTisoUj kissing her, and j 

ili^t^iMdn*? the room. But Ruth could not sleep; if her heavy J 

iu^ed, »he opened them again with a Fstart, for sleep seemedlj 

^^^ an enemy steahng from her the consciousness of being a ■ 

^^bptker. That one thought excluded all remembmneo and all 

^^Bticipation, in those first hours of delight 

W But soon remembrance and anticipation came* Then was theJ 

I Ttfititnd want of the person, who alone could take an interest! 
ir in kind, though not in amount, to the mother's. And 
<^ grew like a giant in the Btill watches of the nighty when 
'membered that there would he no father to guide and 
u^hen the child, and place him in a favourable position for 
■Kb ting the hard *^ Battle of Life/* She hoped and believed that 
B one would know the sin of his parents ; and that that struaglo 
Bdrtv be Bi>arcd to hirn. But a father's powerful care and mighty 
^^BniTe would never be his ; and then, in those hours of spi- 
^^H^l^fication, came the wonder and the doubt of how far tlie 
^^^H^v would be the one to whom, with her desire of heaven 
^^m^Vitld, whatever might become of herselfj she would wish 
B mtrust blm. Slight speeches, telling o^ a f^eMa, '^^'t^^ 
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nature, unnoticed at the time, came back upon her ear, having a 
new significance. They told of a low standard, of impatient self-: 
indulgence, of no acknowledgment of things spiritual and heavenly. 
Even while this examination was forced upon her, by the new 
spirit of maternity that had entered into her, and made her' 
child's welfare supreme, she hated and reproached herself for th©^ 
necessity there seemed upon her of examining and judging the 
absent father of her child. And so the compefling presence that 
had taken possession of her wearied her into a kind of feverish 
slumber ; in which she dreamt that the innocent babe that lay 
by her side in soft ruddy slumber, had started up into man's 
growth, and, instead of the pure and noble being whom she had 
prayed to present as her child to " Our Father in heaven,'' he was 
a repetition of his father ; and, like him, lured some maiden (who 
in her dream seemed strangely like herself, only more utterly sad 
and desolate even than she) into sin, and left her there to even a 
worse fate than that of suicide. For Ruth believed there was a 
worse. She dreamt she saw the girl, wandering, lost ; and that 
she saw her son in high places, prosperous — but with more than 
blood on his soul. She saw her son dragged down by the clinging 
girl into some pit of horrors into which she dared not look, but 
from whence his father's voice was heard, crying aloud, that in 
his dg-y and generation he had not remembered the words of 
God, and that now he was "tormented in this flame." Then she 
started in sick terror, and saw, by the dim rushlight, Sally,- 
nodding in an arm-chair by the fire ; and felt her little sdPb 
warm babe, nestled up against her breast, rocked by her heart, 
which yet beat hard from the efiects of the evil dream. She 
dared not go to sleep again, but prayed. And every time she 
prayed, she asked with a more complete wisdom, and a more 
utter and self-forgetting faith. Little child ! thy angel was with 
God, and drew her nearer and nearer to Him, whose face is con- 
tinually beheld by the angels of little children. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Sally and Miss Benson took it in turns to sit up, or rather, 
they took it in turns to nod by the fire ; for if Ruth was awake 
she lay very still in the moonlight calm of her sick bed. That 
time resembled a beautiful August evening, such as I have seen. 
The white snowy rolling mist covers up under its great sheet all 
trees and meadows, and tokens of earth ; but it cannot rise high 
enough to shut out the heavens, which on such nights seem bend- 
ing very near, and to be the onJy real and present objects ; and ao 
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^^^^^Kl and present^ did heaven^ and eteniiiv, and God mem 
BBW^i shf^ Kt encii'cliDg har Eiye^tenaui^ holy child. 
V Giw night fckillj found out she was i^<5t aslcep- 
m ' Vn^. :t i*are h^ud at talkiug folks to sleep/' ^d she, " 1*0 try 
■ ' ' thou iDUst get strengtk by sleeping and ^ting. Wbftt 

l^^^ iv to thee about, I wonder* Shall I tdl thee a love stgry 
^^ttiry »UiTj, sfuch as Tve teUevl Sla&ter Thuretan many a time 
^^^BEiy a time, for (iU his fiither set hi^ face a^iuu fairies^ and 
^^^Bt vain taking ; or shiill I tell you the dinner I once cooked, 
^^Blf r* Hsirding, m \Tm Mim Faith's sweethearts came unlooked 
Sff^fisid we'd nought in the house but a neck of mutton^ out of 
f bkli I made ae\^en dishes, all with a diflereut luime T* 
^ '* Who was Mr. Harding V asked Ruth, 
H^ ** Oh, li« was a grand gentleman fiorn Lunnon, as had seen 
■k^ Faith, and been struck by her pretty looks when she was 
Kit on a ATsit, and came here to aisk her to nmriy him- She 
Bi^^ Noj she would never leave Master Thurfttan^ am coidd n ever 
^^Kr;^ but she piued a dctd at after he went away. She kept up 
^^^plaBier Tluirglan^ but 1 ^ed her fretting, though I never let 
^^Hlii I did, for 1 thought she'd soonest get over it and he 
^^^■^ at after sheM the strength to do riglii. However, Tve 
^^Hjdness to be t^ilking of Miss Benson'B concenis. Ill tell you 
HRvowB sweethearts and welcome, or Til tell you of tlie dinner, 
Hfnch was the graiidegt thing 1 ever di^l in my life, but I thought 
KLiinnoner should never think coimtry folks knew nothing ; and, 
^Kjr wortl, I puzzled him with his diimer, Fm doubting whether 
Hi this day he knows whether what he was eating wan tinh^ tie&hj 
mt fowl Shall I tell you how 1 managed t '' 
H But Hiith Haid whe w^juld rather hear about Sally's sweethearts 
Mich to the disappointment of the latter, who ^onsider^ the 
Hnoer by far the greatest achievementv 

" Wi^II, you see, I don't knuw ait I nhould call theiri sweet- 
hearts ; for excepting John Eawson, who was shut up in a mati- 
hom^ the next week, I never had what you may call a downright 
offer fpf raarriage but once.^ But I liiul once ; and so I may say I 
hml a sweetheart. 1 was beginning to be afeard though, for one 
likes tc» be axed ; that's but civility ; and 1 remember, after I had 
^imed forty, and afore Jeremiah Dixon hiid apoken, I began to 
Btink John liawson ha<l pejhat>H not been so veiy mad, and that 
Hi done ill to lightly his ofFer, aa a madman'fiT if it was to be the 
Htly one 1 wiis ever to have ; I don*t niean as Td have had him, 
Hit I thought if it wa'^ to come o*er agaiUj Td speiak respectfiil of 
Ku to f* J J k, ail! I say it were only his way to go alxiut on all-fouru, 
Ht that he was a senaiblu man in most things. Howeverr Td had 
Hr laugh, and so had others, at my crazy lover, and it was latn 
Kw to set liim up aa a Solomon. However, I thought it woiUdJ 
H no bad thing to ha tried again ; but 1 httle thought the triaM 
B^Ud come when it did. You see, Saturday niglit is a^ leisuraq 
Hiht in counting-houses and aucl\liki3 pla^cea^ ^^hik it's the 
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busiest of all for servants. Well ! it was a Saturday night, and 
I*d my baize apron on, and the tails of my bed-gown pinned toge- 
ther behind, down on my knees, pipeclaying the kitchen, when a 
knock comes to the back door. * Come in ! ' says I : but it 
knocked again, as if it were too stately to open the door for itself; 
so I got up, rather cross, and opened the door ; and there stood 
Jerry Dixon, Mr. Holt's head-clerk ; only he was not head-clerk 
then. So I stood, stopping up the door, fancying he wanted to 
speak to master ; but he kind of pushed past me, and telling me 
summut about the weather (as if I could not see it for myself), 
he took a chair, and sat down by the oven. * Cool and easy I 
thought I ; meaning hisself, not his place, which I knew must be 
pretty hot. Well ! it seemed no use standing waiting for my 
gentleman to go ; not that he had much to say either ; but he 
kept twirling his hat round and roimd, and smoothing the nap 
on*t with the back of his hand. So at last I squatted down to my 
work, and thinks I, I shall be on my knees all ready if he puts up 
a prayer, for I knew he was a Methodee h^ bringing-up, and had 
only lately turned to master's way of tmnking ; and them Me- 
thodees are terrible hands at unexpected prayers when one least 
looks for *em. I can't say I like their way of taking one by sur- 
prise, as it were ; but then Fm a parish-clerk's daughter, and 
could never demean myself to dissenting fashions, always save 
and except Master Thurstan's, bless him. However, Id been 
caught once or twice unawares, so this time I thought I'd be up 
to it, and I moved a dry duster wherever I went, to kneel upon 
in case he began when I were in a wet place. By-and-by I 
thought, if the man would pray it would be a blessing, for it 
would prevent his sending his eyes after me wherever I went ; for 
when they takes to praying they shuts their eyes, and quivers th* 
hds in a queer kind o' way — them Dissenters does. I can speak 
pretty plain to you, for you're bred in the Church like mysel', and 
must find it as out o' the way as I do to be among dissenting 
folk. Gk)d forbid I should speak disrespectful of Master Thurstan 
and Miss Faith, though ; I never think on them as Church or 
Dissenters, but just as Christians. But to come back to Jerry. 
First, I tried always to be cleaning at his back; but when he 
wheeled round, so as always to face me, I thought Vd try a 
different game. So, says I, * Master Dixon, I ax your pardon, but 
I must pipeclay under vour chair. Will you please to move ? * 
Well, he moved ; and by-and-by I was at him again with the 
same words; and at after that, again and again, till he were 
always moving about wi' his chair behind him, like a snail as car- 
ries its house on its back. And the great gaupus never seed that 
I were pipeclaying the same places twice over. At last I got 
desperate cross, he were so in my way ; so I made two big crosses 
on the tails of his brown coat ; for you see, wherever he went, up 
or down, he drew out the tails of his coat from under him, and 
jstuok tbem through the bars of the chair ; and flesh and blood 
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wiM mi resist pij^j©clajing them fov him ; and a pvi?tty bi^ualaiug 

hfdlmx'&, I reckon, to gut H off ii^jn, Well ! ai length Iio cleara 

fiiir fir oat. iincumnitin loud ; m I ta^irtiiidB mj du8tt*3', ariU ahutii 

' 1 remly ; but wlieu nought comtd of it, I opoued my 

1 bit to see what he were about. My woid ! if there h% 

' - M i down on his knees right ^w me, staring as hard as he 

. I Well ! I thought it would be nard work to ^taud that, if 

ide a long tido ; so I fihut my cyee again, and tried to think 

-tin becsinje what I fancitjd were ooming ; but, forgive mo [ 

I .lit why couldn't the fellow go in tmd pray wi* Maatei* 

^s had always a calm spirit ready for jw&yer^ instead o* 

lix^ v^iio iiiul my dresi^er to scour, let alone an apron to iron. At 

hti he May^ says he, ^ Sally ! will you obUge me with your hand V 

1^^ ' lit it were, maybe, Methodee fashion to pray hiuid in 

I ril not deny but I wished Td washed it better after 

.KuLtg tho kitchen fire. I thought I'd better tell bim it 

aot so clean a» I could wiish, so siiys I, * Maater Dixon, you 

1 lave it, and welcome, if I may jii^t go and waali 'em first.' 

,iya he, * My dear Sally, dirty or clean, it*a all the same ta 

' in_' Fm only speaking in w. figiuing way. What Vai asking 

ded knees is, that you'd pleju^ to be 150 kind m to be 

d wife ; week after next will suit me, if it's agreeable to 

My word ! I were up on my feet in an inatiuit I It were 

iw, woreti't iti I uever thought of taking the fellow^ ami 

!jg married; for all, I'll not deny, I had been thinking it 

■ 'Tbe agreeable to be axed* But all at onue^ I could u*t abidw 

lia tijap. ' Su*,' sayb I, trying to look yhame-faoed aa became the 

^•tey^ifjn, hut for all that feeling a twittering round tny mouth 

tliat I w€Tu afeanl might end in a laugh—' Master Dixon, Tin 

«*lleeged to you for the complimt^ut, and thank ye all the samCj 

^ t 1 think Yd prefer a single life.' He looketl mighty taken 

Btick ; but in a minute he cleared up, and wa»^ as sweet a^ ever. 

^b ;^ll kept on his knees^ and I wish heVl take himself up ; but^ 

K]wkoi*, he thought it would gi^ e force to Ins w^orda ; Bays ho. 

Bpniik again, my dear Bally. I've a four-roomed house, and 

^piiiture couformahle ; and eighty pound a yeai\ You may 

BVier have such a chance agaiu/ There were truth enougli in 

^Lt, but it was not pretty in the man to say it ; and it put m© 

H Uk bit * A^ for that, neither yim nor I can tell, blaster Dixon- 

^pa^j^ not the firnt chap aa I've nad do^^^l on hhi knees afore nw^ 

Hing me to maii'Y lum (you see I were thinking of John Bawson, 

^py T thought there were no need to my he were on all-fours— it 

K^ truth be were on hhs knees, jou know), imiX maybe you'll net 

H the h&i. Anyhow, I've no wiah to change my condition just 

Hw/ * Yii wait till Chnatmas.' says he, * Tve a pig as will l>e 

^kdy for killing then, so I inu^t get married lielbre that/ Well 

Bw I would you believe it 1 the pig were a ttimptation* Fd a 

Keipt for curing' htuns, as ^IXm FaitTa Vfi)\i\d u^^ ^^^ w tt^^ 

^fcjj^ iJw old way wcje good enough* lio\N'ts\^t^ \ ^^i\'^\i?j^. 
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Says I, very stern, because I felt Td been wavering, ' Master 
Dixon, once for all, pig or no pig, Fll not marry you. And if 
you'll take my advice, you'll get up off your knees. The flags is 
but damp yet, and it would be an awkward thing to have.rheu- 
matiz just before winter.* With that he got up, stiff enough. 
He looked as sulky a chap as ever I clapped eyes on. And as he 
were so black and cross, I thought I'd done well (whatever came 
of the pig) to say * No* to hinv * You may live to repent this,* 
says he, very red. * But I'll not be too hard upon ye, I'll give you 
another chance. I'll let you have the night to think about it, 
and FU just call in to hear your second thoughts, after chapel, to- 
morrow.* Well now ! did ever you hear the like ? But that is 
the way with all of them men, thinking so much of theirselves, 
and that it's but ask and have. They've never had me, though ; 
and I shall be sixty-one next Martinmas, so there's not much time 
left for them to try me, I reckon. Well ! when Jeremiah said 
that, he put me up more than ever, and I says, * My first thoughts, 
second thoughts, and third thoughts is all one and the same ; 
you've but tempted me once, and that was when you spoke of 
your pig. But of yoursel' you're nothing to boast on, and so I'll 
bid you good night, and I'll keep my manners, or else, if I told 
the truth, I should say it had been a great loss of time listening 
to you. But I'U be civil — so good night.' He never said a word^ 
but went off as black as thunder, slamming the door after him. 
The master called me in to prayers, but I can't say I could put 
my mind to them, for my heart was beating so. However, it was 
a comfort to have had an offer of holy matrimony ; and though 
it flustered me, it made me think more of myself. In the night, 
I began to wonder if I'd not been cruel and hard to him. You 
see, I were feverish-like ; and the old song of Barbary Allen would 
keep running in my head, and I thought I were Barbary, and he 
were young Jemmy Gray, and that maybe he'd die for love of 
me : and I pictured him to mysel', lying on his death-bed, with 
his face turned to the wall, * wi' deadly sorrow sighing,' and I 
could ha* pinched mysel* for having been so like cruel Barbary 
Allen. And when I got up next day, I found it hard to think 
on the real Jerry Dixon I had seen the night before, apart from 
the sad and sorrowful Jerry I thought on a-dying, when I were 
between sleeping and waking. And for many a day I turned sick, 
when I heard the passing bell, for I thought it were the bell loud- 
knelling which were to break my heart wi* a sense of what Fd 
missed in saying * No' to Jerry, and so killing him with cruelty. 
But in less than a three week, I heard parish bells a-ringing 
merrily for a wedding ; and in the course of the morning, some 
one says to me, * Hark ! how the bells is ringing for Jerry Dixon's 
wedding !' And, all on a sudden, he changed back again from a 
heart-broken young fellow, like Jemmy Gray, into a stout, middle- 

a;8'0d man, ruddy-complexioned, mt\i ai ^«d oix bis left cheek li^e 

Jjfe / " 
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1 SJly w^ted for some atdamation at the contilimon of }mr 
I tife; but receiving none, sbe stepped Boffcly to the betlside, and 
I thw^ iaT Ruth^ peacefiil as death, with her baby on her breast, 
I * I lliought i'd lost some of my gifts if I could not talk a body 
I fciJeop/' said Sally, in a satisfied and welf-complacent tone, 
I Youili is strong and poworfnl, and make^ a hard battle against 
■ mirmw. Ho Knth strove and strengtbenetlj and her baby flourished 
■ly ; and before the little celandines were out on the 
iks, or the white \iolet» had sent forth their fragrance 
iF"in tiisf lK>rder under the south wall of Misa EensDifs small 
mrdeia, Buth was able to carry her baby into that sheltereii place 
En s^mny days, 

I She often wished to thank Mr. Benson and his sL-^ter, but she 
Hid not know how to tell the deep gimtitude ishe feltj and there- 
Bbre she was silent, But they underatood her silence well. On© 
Idiij, as she watched her sleeping child, she spoke to Miss Beuson, 
r ^th whom she happened to be alone. 

[ * Do you know of any cottage where the people are dean, and 
I where they would not mind taking me in ?'^ asked aba 
I ** Taking you in f What do yon mean. ?'* said Misa Benson^, 
I iiropping her knitting, in order to observe Ruth more closely, 
i" "I meat*,** «aid Ruth, " where I might lodge with my baby — 
hauy very poor place would do, only it must l>e clean, or he might 
llHjill/* 

I ** And what in the world do you want to go and lodge in a. 
pottage for V said Miss Benson indignantly, 

Ruth did not lift np her eyes, but she spoke with a firmness 
wliich showed that she had considered the subject. 

I think I could make dresses. I know I did not learn as 
»uch m T might, but i^erhaps I might do for sen^^ants, and people 
'who aje not particular*** 

" Servants are as particidar as any one^" said Miss Benson, 
gibd to lay bold of the first objection that she could. 

" Well t aomeliody who would be imtient with me/' said Ruth. 
^ Nobody ]a patient over an ill-fitting gown,'^ put in Miss 
Benson. ** There's the stuff sf>oilty and what not ?^' 

** Perhaps I could find plain work to do," said Euth, YBvy 
jekJj, ^ That I can do very well ; mamma taught me, and I 
, ked t*> learn from her. If yon would lie so good, Miss Benson, 
^ou might tell pe^^ple I could do plain work very neatly, and 
puactuallyj and ciieaply " 

I ** Fou d get sixpence a-day, perhaps," said Miss Benson, *' mid 
^iti would take care of baby, I shoidd like to know ? Prettily 
lie'd be negleoted, would not he ? Why^ he'd have the croup and 
the typhus fever in no time, and be burnt to aabes iifber." 

"^ r have thought of alL Look how he sleeps ! Husht darling," 
for just at this point he began to cry, and to show his determina- 
tion to be awake^ as if in oontimLction to hk mother's word^. 
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Buth took him up, and carried him about the room while she 
went on speaking. 

" Yes, just now I know he will not sleep ; but very often he 
win, and in the night he always does." 

" And so you'd work in the night and kill yourself, and leave 
your poor baby an orphan. Kuth ! Tm ashamed of you. Now, 
brother" (Mr. Benson had just come in), " is not this too bad of 
Euth 1 here she is planning to go away and leave us, just as we 
— as I, at least — ^have grown so fond of baby, and he's beginning 
to know me." 

" Where were you thinking of going to, Kuth ?" interrupted 
Mr. Benson, with mild surprise. 

" Anywhere to be near you and Miss Benson ; in any poor 
cottage where I naight lodge venr cheaply, and earn my livdihood 
by taking in plain sewing, and perlmps a Uttle dress-making ; 
and where I could come and see you and dear Miss Benson some- 
times and bring baby." 

" If he was not dead before then of some fever, or bum, or 
scald, poor neglected child ; or you had not worked yourself to 
death with never sleeping," said Miss Benson. 

Mr. Benson thought a minute or two, and then he spoke to 
Kuth,— 

" Whatever you may do when this little fellow is a year old, 
and able to dispense with some of a mother's care, let me beg you, 
Kuth, as a favour to me — as a still greater favour to my sister, is 
it not. Faith V* 

" Yes ; you may put it so if you like." 

" To stay with us." continued he, " till then. When baby is 
twelve months old, we 11 talk about it again, and very likely before 
then some opMiing may be shown us. Never fear leading an idle 
life, Ruth. We'U treat you as a daughter, and set you all the 
household tasks ; and it is not for your sake that we ask you to 
stay, but for this Httle dumb helpless child's : an4 it is not for 
our sake that you must stay, but for his." 

Ruth was sobbing. 

" I do not deserve your kindness," said she, in a broken voice ; 
" I do not deserve it." 

Her tears fell fajst and soft like summer rain, but no further 
word was spoken. Mr. Benson quietly passed on to make the 
inquiry for which he had entered the room. 

But when there was nothing to decide upon, and no necessity 
for entering upon any new course of action, Ruth's mind relaxed 
from its strung-up state. She feU into trains of reverie, and 
mournful regretful recollections which rendered her languid and 
tearful This was noticed both by Miss Benson and Sally, and as 
each had kind sympathies, and felt depressed when they saw any 
one near them depressed, and as each, without much reasoning on 
the cause or reason for such depression, felt irritated at the uncom- 
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Ea\49 Ft^te inio which they tliem4*elv(ja vfm*e throwrij they bollt 1 
li to Hutb on the next fitting o^}ca8ioll. 
, one afternoon — the jaonimg of that thtj had 
)ixk ^■*:ul Vy Kuth in house-^'work^ for she hwl insisted on Mr. 
ii*s wordsjr ^i^d hM taken Miss BeoBOu's sh^ro of the more 
jind fatiguing household duties^ hut she wetit through 
iliyaviJj% and a^ if her he^nl wa^ ftir avvay— in thii afteriiooii ] 
alie Wiis nuraing her ckildj Sally, on coming into the hack 
^tti'i f^iuiid her there sXoua, atid eaeily detected the fact that | 
t waa crying. 

** Where's ilias Beueon I '* a^ikod Sally, gruffly. 
" GotiE out wit!i Mr, Benson/^ anawerad Ruth, with an almeut 

i m her \oice and mtiuner. Her teai*a^ scarce checkeit whiie i 
> Cpoka, l>egan to fall itfregh ; and as Sally ^tuod and ga^ed she J 
the babe look back in Ms mother's face, and his httle lipfl 
to c^uiver, and his open blue eye to grow ovur-douded, m\ 
some mjeterioiis sympathy with the sorrowful faee bentJ 
r him. Bally took him hnakly from hJt* mother'^j arms ; Ruth. I 
ked up ill gravi* suri>rij:je, for m tinith she had forgottou Sally^tj 
^nccj and the suddenuees of the motion startlal her. 
^ My bonny hoy 1 are they letting tlie salt tears drop on thy 
mce before thou'rt wea,ued I little somebody knttws how 
> W a mother^ — I could make a better myself. * Dauce, tliunib- 
(lance — dancQj ye raciTy men every one.' Ay, that's it I 
. 'v. Any one but a child like thee," coutiuuetl 

1, " would have known ht^tter than to bring ill4uckj| 
' u y uv letting tears fall on its lace before it waa weaned 
Bl t^tf*u^rt not fit to have a babby, and so I've said many i, 
l*ve a gne^t miud to buy thee u tloUj i^nd take thy babb« 

did not look at Ruth, for she was too much engaged i 
_ the baby with the tassel of tlie string to the window 
ar else she woukl have seen the dignity which the mother*! 
'put into TtutJi at that moment. Sally was quelled int 
Dce by the gentle com^iosnre, the aelf-command over her pas*l 
kuAto sorrow, which gave to Ruth an luiconseioug giuiideui' of 
atttiDotir as she came up to the old servant. 
' Give him back to me, pleaise. I did not know it brought iU- 
^ or if uiy haart broke I would not have let a tear drop ou his 
-I ticver will a^in. lliank }'ou, Sally," as the serv^aut reliu- 
shotl liim to her who came in the name of a mother, Sally 
jitdied Ruth's gi ave, sweet smile, a.^ sihe followeil up Sally'a play 
Jtii the taijsel, and imitatetl^with all tlie docdity iuspired by love, 
|ifEry movt^meut and aouDd which had amused Jier babe. 
I ** Tlitiult be a mother, after aU/* said Sally, with a kind of ad- 
piration of the t^>utrol which Euth was exercising over herself, 
^tiit why bilk of thy lieait breaking? I don't tiuestwn tht^ 
i>ilt whatV p;tbt and gone ; hut uow tJiou'rt wanting for nothing, 
' ihy trhild esthei' ; Uio iiuiQ to como is t]bcilitrc^^^sAm\X^& 
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honcb ; and yet thou goest Sibaut ft- Bighiug and a^niiMiiiDg m « 
way that I can't stand or thole " 

" \7hat do I do wrong V said Ruth ; " I trj to do all I casar 
" Yes J in a way," aaicl SaJly, puzjslefl to know bow to da^cribc 
hei" meaning, ^*Thou doat it — out there's a right a^d a wrong 
TVfty of setting ahout everything — and to my t*hinking, the riglit 
iray i« to talte a thing up heartily^ if it ia only making a l>e(L 
Why ! doiir ah nie^ making a bed may be done after a Christian 
fashion, I take it^ or else what's to come of such aa me m heaven* 
whoVe had httle enough time on earth for clapping oursolvew 
down oil our knees for set prayeii^ I When I was a girl^ aod 
wretchtid enough about Maiiter Tharstan, and the crook on hiii 
back which eame <jf the fall I gave him, I took to praying and 
sighing, ami giving np the world ; and 1 thought it were wicked 
to care for the 1ie.&\ so 1 made heavy puddings, and was carelais 
about dinner and the roomii^ and thought I w^as doiiig mr duty, 
thouglv I flid call myself a miaemble sinner. But one nighty the 
old miaauw (JEayter Tl:Mirstan*s mother) came in, and mt down by 
me, as I was arficolding mygelfj without thinking of what I wa» 
saying ; and, says she, * 8ally I what are you blaming yourself 
about, and gi-oaning over I We hear you in the parlour every 
nighti and it makes njy heart ache.' * Ob, ma'am/ sava I, * Ttn 
a miserable sinner, and Tux tni vailing in the new birtiL* ' Wa*^ 
that the reason/ sayi^ she, ^ w^hy the pudding was so heavy ifV 
day 1 ^ ^ Oh J ma'am, ma^im/ said I, * if you would not think of 
the things of the flesh, but trouble youi'self about your immort&l 
aouL' And I sat ar^shaking my head to think about her aoul 
* But/ says she, in her Bweet-droppiug voice, * I do try to think 
of my soul every hour of the day, if by that you mcau tijing 
to do the will of God, but we'll talk now about the puddmg ; 
Master Tluirsttvn could not eat it, and I know you'U be sorty fcr 
that/ Well ! I was sony, but I didn't cbooae to say so, a9 she 
seemed to expect me ; 8o ^ays T, ' It's a pity to see children 
brought up to care for thiogE* of the flesh / and then 1 ootlld 
have bitten my tongue out, for the misijus looked uo grave, and I 
thought of my darling little Itwl pining for want of his food. At 
last, says slie, * Sally, do you think God baa put us into the world 
just to he Belfifcshj and do nothing hut see after our oi^n 
souls 1 or to help one another with beni't and hand, an Christ ditl 
to all who wanted help ?' I was silent, for, you see, she puKzlt-^l 
me. Ho she went on, "AYhat is that beautiful answer in your 
Cluiruh catechism, Sidlv T I were pleasetl to hear a I)i»sei)t(ir, 
na I did not think would ha.ve done it, speak so knowletlgeably 
about the catechism, and she went on : * ' to do my duty m that 
gtation of life unto which it shall please God to call mc / well, 
your station is a servant^ and it is as honourable as a IdugX if 
you look at it right i you are to help and serve others in otho 
way, just as a king is to help others in another. Now wbiil wtkX 
urti you t^^ help :md tiervej vr to do your duty, in tliat wtation of 
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mit imta wliicii it ba-s pltja^ed God to imll yon i Did it aAifc^wei' 
KoiJ'ii purpose^ and serve Him, when the food wa-a uiitit for a 
but to eat, and unwhoteeome for any one V Well I 1 woidd not 
n^tl up, I wa8 tjo pig-headed about my «oul ; «o tiaya 1^ ' 1 wii^h 
■ttlwoiild be content with losjU!*ts uinl wiki honey, and leave 
BHpDlk^} in peace to work unt their aalvation ;' and I groaned 
^^^htty iQiid to tliink of niisi^us^a soul. I often tliink t^iiico 
■P Ainilctl a bit at nie ; but ahe aaid| * WelL Sally, to-mori-oWj 
■tt ahull havi? time to work out your salvation ; but a^ we have 
■ kxmsts in Englajid, and I don't think thevM agree with Master 
purstan If we had, 1 will come and make the pudding \ but 1 
■Hb^ry aiid do it well, not only for hiin to like it, but becnui^e 
^^^prng niaj be done in a right way or a WTong ; the right 
1^1 to do it aa well as* Wi! can, as in God's «i^ht i the wrong ih 
Bdo it in a self-peeking spirit, which eitlier leans ns to neglect it 
m follow out some device of onr own for onr own ends, or to givo 
B trM> much time and thought to it both before and after tho 
ting,' Well ! I thought of old miaauf*"» words thit^ niorning, when 
l«aw you mEiking the beds. You wigheii J50, you could not half 
Btikt} the piUows ; yom* heart was not hi your work ; and yet it 
Bm tlie duty Go<l had »et yon, I reckon ; I know it^s not the work 
fcptoiJM preach about ; though I dou^t think they go wo far off the 
fcrk wdien they rea^l, * whatsoever thy hand findeth to ilo, that 
Id vkith M thy might/ Just try for a <lay to think of ail tlie tidd 
mm a» to be done wtrll and tndy as in God^n sight, not ^\ist 
liUTeil over anyhow, and you'll go thi'ough them twice as cheer- 
lily, and have no thought to spare for aighing or crj-ing" 

*H^ly bu^^tled oft' to set on the kettle for teji, and felt half 
! ted, fn the quiet of the kitchen, to think of the oration she 
iiatle in the parloiu*. But she saw with much fiatiBfaction, 
I encef orward Ruth nursed her boy with a vigour and cheer- 
s that were reflected l:>ack from him; and the household 
ip.'j iv WdJ^ no longer performed with a kinguid indiffei-enCBj as* if 
lb aiicl duty were diHtaMteful. Miss Benson had her ^hare in thiH 
llprovement, though Sally pla£3idly took all the credit to hersel£ 
me day as she and Ruth aat together, Wim Bein^on apoke of the 
feld, and thence went on to talk about her own childtiood. By 
■ereea they spoke of education, and the bookdeaming that forms 
Be pB.Yt of it ; and the result was that Kuth detenuined to get 
m early dl through the bright summer mornings, to acquire tlui 
powletlgo hereafter to be given to her chihl. Her mind was 
liexdtivatolj her reading scant j beyond the mere mechanical 
Its of e^lucation yhe knew nothing ; but she had a refined taste, 
pd excellent sense and judgment to separate the true from the 
P»e. With these qualities, she set to w^ork under Mr* Benson 's 
beetions* Slie read in the eiirly moitiing the books that he 
Birked out j ahe tmned herself with strict perat^vei-anee to do all 
poronghiy ; she djcl not attempt to a^t^uiTS any foTei^a language^ 
mhongh her ambitmi was to learii Latiw^ m qt^^ V^ \Saj3ft.*^ 
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to her boy. Those summer mornings wore happy, for she 'wm "^ 
learning neither to look backwards nor forwards, but to live faitjii^ . -, 
fully and earnestly in the present. She rose while the hedgftt 
sparrow was yet singing his reveille to his mate ; she dressed ao4 1. 
opened her window, shading the soft-blowiqg air and the suum "."■ 
eastern hght from her baby. If she grew tired, she went axm ^ 
looked at him, and all her thoughts were holy prayers for hink r. 
Then she would gaze awhile out of the high upper window on to /r, 
the moorlands, that swelled in waves one behind the other, in the ^ 
grey, cool morning light. These were her occasional relaxations, T 
and after them she returned with strength to her work, " 
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In that body of Dissenters to which Mr. Benson belonged, it is 
not considered necessary to baptise infants as early as the cere- 
mony can be performed ; and many circumstances concurred to 
cause the solemn thanksgiving and dedication of the child (for so 
these Dissenters look upon christenings) to be deferred until it 
was probably somewhere about six months old. There had been 
many conversations in the little sitting-room between the bro- 
ther and sister and their prot^g^e, which had consisted more of 
questions betraying a thoughtful wondering kind of ignorance on 
the part of Ruth, and answers more suggestive than explanatory 
from Mr. Benson ; while Miss Benson kept up a kind of running 
commentary, always simple and often quaint, but with that in- 
tuition into the very heart of all things truly reUgious which is 
often the gift of those who seem, at first signt, to be only affec- 
tionate ana sensible. When Mr. Benson had explained his own 
views of what a christening ought to be considered, and, by 
caUing out Ruth's latent feelings into pious earnestness, brought 
her into a right frame of mind, he felt that he had done what he 
could to make the ceremony more than a mere form, and to 
invest it, quiet, humble, and obscure as it must necessarily be in 
outward shape— mournful and anxious as much of its antecedents 
had rendered it — with the severe grandeur of an act done in faith 
and trutL 

It was not far to carry the Httle one, for, as I said, the chapel 
almost adjoined the minister's house. The whole procession was 
to have consisted of Mr. and Miss Benson, Ruth carrying her 
babe, and Sally, who felt herself, as a Church-of-England woman, 
to be condescending and kind in requesting leave to attend a 
baptism among "them Dissenters;" but imless she had asked 
joermiasion^ she would not have been desired to attend, so careful 
»^^ the habit of her ms^^x ^d ixus»Uea& %^\> ^^ ^<^\)3A. >d«^ 
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^%&i tha.t freedom wliich they ekimGil for tlietiaaolrea But 
glatl she wi.s]ie<l ta gn ; they liked the feeling that all i 
I one households, and tliat the interests of on a were thdl 
\ of all* It prodiioed a conseijueuce^ however, vrhM\ theyj 
Faat aoticiimte. SaJly was fall f>f the event which her prf>^ 
i#V8j| to sanction, ajid, aa it were, to redeem from the cha-» 
n itf b^iog utterly sehiamatio ; she Bpoke alxiut it with an aiM 
• .:pii;x'2^e to three or four, and among thtim to some of the] 
Mr. Bi'adshaw's. 
I .1 URon was rather 8urpris«<i to r&ceiv^ a call froistl 
Bi'adshaw, on the very morning of thf day mi whicli'J 
to na I'll was to bo baptised ; Miaa Bradshaw wnfi ros!y and 
tliless with eagemef^s. Although the second in the familyj^ 
Imd been at st?hool when her younger sisters had beei 
ftofl, and she was now come, in the full warmth itT a girl'^ 
to ask if shw might be nrfjsent at the afteruooo'K servlcoJ 
iaI been struck with ^m, Donbigh*s grace and beauty atl 
Y*sry liT'st siglit, wlnjn shfj had aoeompanied her mothei- to 
li)ii the Benaona on thetr return from Walei? ; aitd haifl 
i an euthusiaatit: interest in the widow only a little oldof 
erselfj whose very reserve and retirement but twlded to^ 
E>nsciotiB power of enohantment. 
Ih, ^f'lBB Benson ! I never saw a christening ; pfi.pa says ] 
r go, if you think ilr. Benson and Mrs*. Denhigh would nolj 
\ it ; and I will be quite quiet, aud sit up hehiud the doorJ 
rhere ; and that svA-'cet little* bahy I I {^hould so like to set] 
risteoed ; is he to be called Leonard, did you say ? Aftep'^ 
, Denl*igh, is it r^ 

" No— not cxaetly " said Miss Bcjuaon, rather discomfited. 
" Waa not Mr. Denbigh's name Letmard, then i Mamma 
IJit it would \m sure to he e^led after him, and so did L 
may come to the christening, may 1 not, dear I^lias 

ir 

umn gave h^r t»etm©nt with a httle inward reluetanm'. 
^__^^ other and Ruth shared in this feeling, althougli no 
I eirpTiessed it ; and it was presently forgotten, 
Jemima !^<k.I grav^e and quiet in the old-fashioned veetry ad- 
cha|>et, im they entered with steps subdued to slowneaaij 
•b Ruth lookijil so pale and awed because she was left uM 
HiUivy pai-ent; but Buth came to the presence of God, as one 
ko had gone astray^ anil tloubted her owo worthiness to i)8 
^ His ehild ; she came as a mother who had incurr&l a heavy 
' Bibility, and who entreated His almighty aid to enable her 
harge it ; full of passionate, yearning love which craved for , 
iitli in God, to still her distrust and fear of the future tjia^" 
Ikang over lier darling. When she thought of her boy, shaH 
Oed and tretnbkd : but when she heard of Ood's loving 
s, far beyond all tender mother's love, she wm hu«hed into 
> Mid pi^jer. There she stood, hev Mr pa\% «i\nwjkYe&im^oti 
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her baby's head, as he slumbered on her bosom ; her eyes went 
slanting down under their half-closed white lids ; but their gaMd 
was not on the primitive cottage-like room, it was earnestly fixed 
on a dim mist, through which she fain would have seen the liiicf 
that lay before her child ; but the mist was stiU and dense, tofl^ 
thick a veil for anxious human love to penetrate. The future was 
hid with God. :U 

Mr: Benson stood right under the casement window that wast 
placed high up in the room ; he was almost in shade, except foafej 
one or two marked hghts which fell on hair already silvery white ;.• 
his voice was always low and musical when he spoke to few ; it * 
was too weak to speak so as to be heard by many without be-T 
coming harsh and strange ; but now it filled the littie room wiih^. 
a loving sound, hke the stock-dove's brooding murmur over har-y 
young. He and Ruth forgot all in their earnestness of thought jj 
and when he said " Let us pray," and the little congregation knelt 
down, you might have heard the baby's faint breathing, scarcely * 
sighing out upon the stillness, so absorbed were all in the 
solemnity. But the prayer was long ; thought followed thought, 
and fear crowded upon fear, and all were to be laid bare before 
God, and His aid and counsel asked. Before the end, Sally had 
shuffled quietly out of the vestry into the green chapel-yard, upon 
which the door opened. Miss Benson was alive to this movement, 
and so full of cunositj^ as to what it might mean that she could 
no longer attend to her brother, and felt inclined to rush off and' 
question Sally, the moment all was ended. Miss Bradshaw hung.: 
about the babe and Ruth, and begged to be allowed to carry the 
child home, but Ruth pressed him to her, as if there was no saffl- 
harbour for him but iu his mother's breast. Mr. Benson saw her 
feeling, and caught Miss Bradshaw's look of disappointment. 

" Come home with us," said he, " and stay to tea. You have" 
never drunk tea with us since you went to school." 

" I wish I might," said Miss Bradshaw, colouring with plea- 
sure. " But I must ask papa. May I run home and ask ?'* 

" To be sure, my dear ! " 

Jemima flew oft* ; and fortunately her father was at home ; for 
her mother^s permission would have been deemed insufficient. 
She received many directions about her behaviour. 

" Take no sugar in your tea, Jemima. I am sure the Bensons 
ought not to be able to afibrd sugar, with their means. And do 
not eat much ; you can have plenty at home on your return ; 
remember Mrs. Denbigh's keep must cost them a great deal." 

So Jemima returned considerably sobered, and very mudi 
afraid of her hunger leading her to forget Mr. Benson's poverty. 
Meanwhile Miss Benson and Sally, acquainted with Mr. Benson's 
invitation to Jemima, set about making some capital tea-cakes 
on which they piqued themselves. They both enjoyed the offices 
of hospitahty ; and were glad to place some home-made tempAg 
dainty before their guests. • • -iv . 
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* WTial maile ye leave tlie ohapel-vestry before idj brother 
' * V inq aired Mieu BoDaon* 

Ij ma'am, i tb ought master bad prayed bo long he' cl 
LLjy, Bo 1 jii;^t slipped out to put on the kettle for 

Befuson "sma on the point of reprimanding her for 
IKnking of anything besides the object of the piiiyer, when she 
ubereil how she herself had been imaljle to attend after 
^3 depirture for wondering what had become of her ; so she 
i Ktient^ 

U wa-s a disappointment to Miss BonJ30D*s kind and ho?ipital*Io 
jctatton when Jemima, as hnngiy aa a hoimd, confined bei^ 
'to one piece of the cake which her bo.'^tess had hajtl such 
«iirei in snaking* And Jemhna wished she had tiot a jiro- 
^c feeling idl te^i-titne of the manner in wliitih her fathe 
i intjiiire into the particulars of the meiil, elevating his eye ^ 
. every viand named beyond plain bread-and-butter, and 
up with ^omB such sentence as this : " ^¥ellj I marvel 
ib Foiiscm\^ flakiyj he can afford to keejr snch a table.*' 
^uld have told of aelfnienial when no one was by, when 
, hand did not know what the right hand did, on the pait 
[hoth her tnaater and nustreshi, practitied without thinking even 
selves that jt waw eitlter a tmcrifice or a virtue^ in order 
de them to help those who were in neud, or cjven to gratify 
Oil's kind, old-fashioned t'eelinp on -juch occasions as. 
t% wheo a stiunger came to the house^ Her horaeljiJ 
&ie pleasui^e in making others Liomfoi'tabie, might havdl 
[that wncli little oet^iisijjnid extravagance^s were not waste-T 
&otl wnik ; and wei^ not to be gnsiged by the standard ol i 

oding. This evening her spirits were damped by 

B^» refusal to eivt. Pooi^ Jemiina ! the cakes were m good, 

\ she wa,s so himgry ; but latiO she refused. 

While Sally was clearing awiiy the tea'thingSj Miss Benson and 

tnima aGcompanied Ruth up-stairsi, when she w^ent to put little 

ouard to bed. 

•* A christening is a veiy solemn seiTjce/' said MlnH Bradshaw|. 
t iiatl n<> idea it was so solemn. Mr, Eeiison i^eemed Ui »pe 
I if Jib hivl a weight of care on his heart that God alone eou 
lieve or hghten " 
*My brother feels these things veiy much/* said Miss Bensoii 
her wishing to cut shoii, the canversatiiin, for she had been 
of several parts in the pmyer wh it^j tihe knew were siig- 
by the pecvili^irity and saitness of the caae before him. 
— ** I could not quite follow him all through/' continued Jemima : 
'^ UliJtt did he mean by saying, 'This eliild, rehidtetl by the world^l 
ind biflden to stand apart^ thou wilt not rebuke^ but wilt suflfef 
>me to thee and l>e blessed with thine almighty blassing ? ' 
is this httlo darling to be rebuked'/ I do not think I 
nniaember the eiaat words, but he said EOfmeilaiii^Wk^et^t" 
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" My dear ! your gown is dripping wet ! it must have dipped 
into the tub ; let me wring it out." 

"Oh, thank you! Never mind my ^own!" said Jemima, 
hastily, and wanting to return to her question ; but just then she 
caught the sight of tears falling fast down the cheeks of the silent 
Ruth as she bent over her child, crowing and splashing away in 
his tub. With a sudden consciousness that unwittingly she had 
touched on some painful chord, Jemima rushed into another 
subject, and was eagerly seconded by Miss Benson. The circum- 
stance seemed to die away, and leave no trace ; but in after years 
it rose, vivid and significant, before Jemima's memory. At pre- 
sent it was enough for her, if Mrs. Denbigh would let her serve 
her in every possible way. Her admiration for beauty was keen, 
and little indulged at home ; and Ruth was very beautiful in her 
quiet moumfulness ; her mean and homely dress left her herself 
only the more open to admiration, for she gave it a charm by her 
unconscious wearing of it that made it seem like the drapery of 
an old Greek statue — subordinate to the figure it covered, vet im- 
bued by it with an unspeakable grace. Tlien the pretended cir- 
cumstances of her life were such as to catch the imagination of 
a young romantic girl. Altogether, Jemima could have kissed 
her hand and professed herself Ruth's slave. She moved away aU 
the articles used at this little coucher ; she folded up Leonard's 
day-clothes ; she felt only too much honoured when Ruth trusted 
him to her for a few minutes — only too amply rewarded when 
Ruth thanked her with a grave, sweet smile, and a grateful look 
of her loving eyes. 

When Jemima had gone away with the servant who was sent 
to fetch her, there was a little chorus of praise. 

"She's a warm-hearted girl," said Miss Benson. "She re- 
members all the old days before she went to school She is 
worth two of Mr. Richard. They're each of them just the same 
as they were when they were children, when they broke tiiat 
window in the chapel, and he ran away home, and she came 
knocking at our door, with a single knock, just like a beggai's, 
and I went to see who it was, and was quite startled to Me 
her round, brown, honest face looking up at me, half-frightened, 
and telling me what she had done, and offering me the money 
iv^ her savings bank to pay for it. We never should have heard 
ci Master Richard's share in the business if it had not been for 
Sally." 

" But remember," said Mr. Benson, " how strict Mr. Bradshaw 
has always been with his children. It is no wonder if poor 
Richard was a coward in those days." 

" He is now, or Tm much mistaken," answered Miss Benson. 
" And Mr. Bradshaw was iust as strict with Jemima, and she's no 
coward. But Fve no faith in Richard. He has a look about him 
that I don't like. And when Mr. Bradshaw was away on bosiiMBB 
in Holland last year, for those months my young gentleman did 
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Bt come half as regtikrly to cha]>el, aiid I always belioTG that 
^Bry of Ms beiog seen out with the hounds at Smithilea*' 
^B*^ Those are neither of them great offeuc&s in a young man of 
^potTr ^d. Mr. Bont^on smiling. 

^■^^D ! I don't mind tliem in therusdelvee ; but when he could 
^Bh bade HQ easily to being i^gular Mid mim when his father 
^^^Bome, I don^t hki^ that." 

^^Wei>Dard shall never be afraid of me" said Ruth, following j 
^m owii tmin of thought. *' I will Ixi his friend from the very^J 
^■^ond I will try and learn how to be a wiae frienclj and you ' 
^^^Hkch me ; won't you, sir ] " 

^pWliat made you wiish to call him Leonard, Ruth 1" asked 
^Bb» Benson. 

H ** It v^d3 my mother's father*^ name ; and she UBed to tell me 
H^it him and his goodness^ and 1 thought if Leonard could be 
K hiin — " 

H "Do yon iMsmemher the discussion there was about MisH Bradt J 
Knfs'^ name, Tliuvstan t Hor father wanting her to be callei'l 
^fcphzil>ah3 but insisting that ftte w£Wi to have a Scripture name 
^m any rate ; and Mrs. Bradshaw wanting her to he Juhana, tjfter 
Hme oc^vel she had read not long before ; and &t hst Jemima 
BiA filed upoiij becatiatJ It would do either for a Scripture name 
•r a name for a heroine out of a book," 

" 1 dill not know Jemima ivas a Scripture name/* said Ruth, 
H ^'Oh yeSj it is. One of Job's daughters ; Jemima, Kezia, and i 
^fcen-Happuch. There are a good many JemimaB in the worl d- J 
TRd Bocne Kezias, but I never heard of a Keren-Happuch ; andQ 
yet we tnow just as much of one as of another. People really J 
^Ke a pretty name, whether in Scripture or out of it.'* ^ 

Wt " When there is no particidar association with the namei^** said 
^fr. Benson. 

**Now, I was etUlod Paith after the carduml virtue ; and I like 
mf name, though many people would think it too Puritan j that 
im according to our gentle mother's pious desire. And Tliur- 
^pti was called by his name because my father wished it ; for^ 
Hhaugh he was what people called a radical and a democrat mm 
^K ways of talking and thinking, he was very proud in his heard 
^m being descended from some old Sir Thurstan^ who Sguredfl 
Bray In the French wars.*' ^ ^ 

" The difference between theory and practice, thinking and 
being/' put in Mr. Benson, who wtis in a mood for allowing him- 
self a httle social enjoyment. He leaned back in his chair, with J 
his eyes looking at, hut not seeing, the ceding. Miss Benson wan 
choking away with her eternal kiiittiiig-needles, looking at her 
brother, and seeing him too. Ruth was aiTanging her child's 
|i|pthea against the morrow. It was hut their usual way of 
^fcnding an evening ; the variety was given by the difterent 
^Le which the conversation a.^sim]ed on the different nights, 
^kt, mmehoWf the pmccfnlnes^ of tUe time, tW mii^V'ti'^ «^w\\\N^i 
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the little garden, the scents that came stealing in, and the clear 
summer heaven above, made the time be remembered as a happy- 
festival by Ruth. Even Sally seemed more placid than usual 
when she came in to prayers ; and she and Miss Benson followed 
Ruth to her bedroom, to look at the beautiftd sleeping Leonard. 

" God bless him ! " said Miss Benson, stooping down to kiss 
his little dimpled hand, which lay outside the coverlet, tossed 
abroad in the heat of the evening. 

" Now, don't get up too early, Ruth ! Injuring your health 
will be short-sighted wisdom, ana poor economy. Good night ! " 

" Good night, dear Miss Benson. Good night, Sally." When 
Ruth had shut her door, she went again to the bed, and looked 
at her boy till her eyes filled with tears. 

" God bless thee, darling ! I only ask to be one of His instru- 
ments, and not thrown aside as useless — or worse than useless." 

So ended the day of Leonard's christening. 

Mr. Benson had sometimes taught the children of different 
people as an especial favour, when requested by them. But 
then his pupils were only children, and by their progress ho 
was little prepared for Ruth's. She had had early teaching, of 
that kind which need never be unlearnt, from her mother ; 
enough to unfold many of her powers ; they had remained in- 
active now for several years, but had grown strong in the dark 
and quiet time. Her tutor was surprised at the bounds by 
which she surmounted obstacles, the quick perception and ready 
adaptation of truths and first principles, and her immediate sense 
of the fitness of things. Her delight in what was strong and 
beautiful called out her master's sympathv; but, most of all, he 
admired the complete imconsciousness of uncommon power, or 
imusual progress. It was less of a wonder than he considered it 
to be, it is true, for she never thought of comparing what she 
was now with her former self, much less .with another. Indeed, 
she did not think of herself at all, but of her boy, and what she 
must learn in order to teach him to be and to do as suited her 
hope and her prayer. If any one's devotion could have flattered 
her into self-consciousness, it was Jemima's. Mr. Bradshaw never 
dreamed that his daughter could feel herself inferior to the minis- 
tei^s prot6gie, but so it was ; and no knight-errant of old could 
consider himself more honoured by his ladye's commands than 
did Jemima, if Ruth allowed her to do anything for her or for 
her boy. Ruth loved her heartily, even while she was rather 
annoyed at the open expression Jemima used of admiration. 

" Please, I resuly would rather not be told if people do think 
me pretty." 

" But it was not merely beautiful ; it was sweet-looking and 
good, Mrs. Postlethwaite called you," replied Jemima. 

" All the more I would rather not hear it. I may be pretty, 
but I know I am not good. Besides, I don't think we ought to 
Iiear what is Baid of us behind our backs." 



^^^Kb spoke BO gmvelj, that Jemima feared leat she was dia^ 

H^nJeAT Mrs> Denbigh J I nerer will admiro or pmse you again, 
^poiTlft me love yuu." 

■ *ABd let me love you !" said Euth, with a tender kiBS- 

H Tpminia would not have been allowed to come so frequently 

Wt ] sbaw had not been possessed x^^th the idea of patron- 

K J. If the latter had chosen, slie might have gone 

Bk:^t^iL h'um head to foot in the presents which he wished to 

Hpke her, but she refund them constantly ; occiisionaJly to Miss 

^bson'ij great annoyance. But if he could not load her with 

^Ks^ be could show his approbation by asking her to his house ; 

^Kd After some deliberation, she consented to accompany Mr. and 

^Ki& Benson there. The house was square and massy-looking* 

H^ a great deal of drab-eolour about the funiiture. Mrs* Brad- 

^nw; in her lack-a-daisical, sweet-tempered way, seconded her 

^■Eband in hie desire of being kind to Buth ; and as she cherished 

HiTJiteH' a gn^at taste for what was beau ti fid or interesting, as 

^RKysed to her husband's love of the purely usefid, this taste of 

Hr; hhd i-arcly had so healthy niid tiue ^ mode of gratitication aB 

^w^jglie watched Euth*a movements about the i^om^ which 

^^Hi in its iinobtrusiveness and poverty of colour to receive 

^BB^uisita oniament of light and splendour froui Ruth*s pre- 

^■ice* lili's, Bradshaw sighed, and wiAied she had a daughter as 

^vcly, about whom to weave a romance ; for castle-building^ 

Hter the roanner of the MiueKa press^ was the outlet by which 

^■e escaped from the pressure of her prosaic life, as llr. Brad- 

^kVs wife. Her perception was only of external beaut jj and 

^e was Dot always alive to that% or she might have seen how a 

linn, affectionate, ardent nature^ free from all envy or carkiug 

<sum of self^ gave an unspeakable charm to her plain, bright- faced 

daughter Jemiiua, whose dark eyes kept challenging admiratiou 

^Ser friend Tlie first evening spent at Mr. Bmds^haw's passed 

■■■■■■aDj succeeding visits there. There was tc^a, the equiprige 

^^^Hpch was as han^lsotne azid as ugly as money could puix'basc. 

^^^Kho ladies prodticed their sewing, while Mr. Bradshaw stood 

^^^B the tire, and gave the assembled party the benefit of his 

JHjRns on many subjects. The opinions were as good and 

■kcellent us the opinions of any man can be who sees one side of 

IS case very strongly ^ and almost ignores* the other. They coiii- 

dded in many points with those held by Mj. Beneon, but he 

once or twice interposed with a plea for those who might differ ; 

and then he was heard by Ifr. Bradshaw with a kind of evident 

md indidgent pity, such as one feels for a child who unwittingly 

talkB raonsense. By and by Mrs, Bradshaw and Miss Bcnaoi) fell 

iuto ojie tite-^He, and Ruth and Jemima into another. Two 

■ell-behaved but unnaturally quiet children were sent to bed 

^prly in the eveuingj in an authoritative voic^i by their father, 

oecause odo of them had spoken too loud while h& Vfsm enlarging 
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on an aJt^mtion in the tariff. Just before th6 sUpper-tray Was 
brought in, a gentleman was announced whom Ruth had never 
previously seen, but who appeared well known to the rest of tho 
party. It was Mr. Farquhar, Mr. Bradshaw's partner ; he had 
been on the Continent for the last year, and had only recently 
returned. He seemed perfectly at home, but spoke little. He 
leaned back in his chair, screwed up his eyes, and watched everyn 
body ; yet there was nothing unpleasant or impertinent in his^ 
keenness of observation. Ruth wondered to hear him contradict 
Mr. Bradshaw, and almost expected some rebuff, but Mr. Brad** 
shaw, if he did not yield the point, admitted, for the first time 
that evening, that it was possible something might be said on 
the other side. Mr. Farquhar differed also from Mr. Benson^ 
but it was in a more respectful manner than Mr. Bradshaw had 
done. For these reasons, although Mr. Farquhar had never 
spoken to Ruth, she came away with the impression that he was 
a man to be respected, and perhaps liked. 

Sally would have thought herself mightily aggrieved if, on 
their return, she had not heard some account of the evening. Aa 
soon as Miss Benson came in, the old servant began, — 

" Well, and who was there ? and what did they give you for 
supper ?" 

" Only Mr. Farquhar besides ourselves : and sandwiches, 
sponge-cake, and wine : there was no occasion for anything 
more," repHed Miss Benson, who was tired and preparing to go 
up-steirs. 

" Mr. Farquhar ! Why they do say he's thinking of Miss 
Jemima !" 

" Nonsense, Sally ! why he's old enough to be her father I " 
said Miss Benson, half-way up the first flight. 

" There's no need for it to be called nonsense, though he may 
be ten year older," muttered Sally, retreating towards the kitchen. 
" Bradshaw's Betsy knows what she's about, and wouldn't have 
said it for nothing." 

Ruth wondered a little about it. She loved Jemima well 
enough to be interested in what related to her ; but, after thinkr 
ing for a few minutes, she decided that such a marriage was, and 
would ever be, very unlikely. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



One afternoon, not long after this, IVfr. and Miss Benson Set off 
to call upon a farmer, who attended the chapel, but lived at some 
distance from the town. They intended to stay to tea if they 
weiv invited, and JButh and ^y were left to E^nd a long after- 
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i together. At finst, Sally was busy m lier kitcheu, and Rotli 
fioyed herself iu caiTjiug her bal>y out into the gardt-n. It 
ow tmarly a year since slic came to the Betmcma ; it seamed 
sterdfij, and yet as if a lifetime had gone between, Tho 
I were budding now, that were all in bloom when she came 
a, on the first autumnal maniing, into the sunny parlour. The 
bw jeasaininc that was then a tendei' plant, had now takuii 
root in the aoil, aud waa sending out strong shoots ; the 
^flowe^^, which Miss BeiiBon had sown on the wall a day or two 
fir her arrivnl, were sceDtiog the air with their fmgraat flowers. 
tth knew every plant uow ; it seemed ae though 8he had always 
here, and always known the inhabitants of the house. She 
d Bally singing her accustomed song in the kitehen^ a song 
"iho never varied over her afternoon's work. It hegan,^ — 



Aa I wna i^'nug to Defb)*, tdr, 
Upon m luorkat-dayk 



nd if uiu£»ic is a neeeBsary element in a song^ perhaps I had 
rtter caU it by some other naaio. 

But the strange change was in Euth herself. She WEis eon- 

Rous of it, though iihe could not define it» ajid did not dwell 

it* Life had become tsigniticant and fiill of duty to her, 

) delighted in the exercise of hei^ mtellectual poweiijj and liked 

t idea ot the infinite amount of which sho was ignorant ; for it 

i a grand pleasure to learn, — to crave, and be satisfied. Bhe 

to foi'get what had gone before' this last twelve months* 

buddered up from contemplating it ; it was like a bad, 

dream. And yet, there was a strange yearning kind of 

for the father of the child whom she pressed to bet' heart, 

came, and she could not bid it begone as sinful, it was so 

"p!iro and natural, even when thinking of it, as in the sight of 

God* Little Leonard cooed to the Howei's, aud stretched after 

beir bright coloui*s ; aiid Ruth laid him on the dry turf, aud 

Wted him with the gay petal;^* He chinked and crowed with 

gbiug delight, and clutched at her cap, and pulled it off. Her 

bort rich curia were golden-brown in the slanting sunlight, and 

their very shortness made her look more child-like. She 

hajdly seemed as if she could he the mother of the noble babe 

ajer whom she knelt, now snatching ki**eB, now matclniig his 

Tieek with rose-leaves. All at once, tlie bolia of the old church 

Licfc the hour ; and fai' away^ high up in the air, began slowly 

to play the old tune of '' Life, let us cherish ;" they had played it 

'or yeari& — for the hfe of mau — and it always aoiinded fresh, and 

e, and aerial. Enth was still in a moment, she knew not 

L/ ; aud the tears came into her eyes as she listened. When it 

; ended, she kissed her baby, and bade God bless him. 

Just then Sally came out, dressed for the evening, with a 

siirely look ahout her. She had done h^r "Vioi:^, ^^"^l ^koi %3fl4 

]iik were to diink tea together iu tho 6Lt^;aiB\\/d^ d'^ssa'^^^^^Y 
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but while the kettle was boiling, she came out to enjoy the 
flowers. She gathered a piece of southern-wood, and stuffed it 
up her nose, by way of smelling it. 

" Whatten you call this in your country ?" asked she. 

" Old-man," replied Ruth. 

"We call it here lad's-love. It and peppermint-drops always 
remind me of going to church in the country. Here ! 1*11 get 
you a black currant-leaf to put in the teapot. It gives it a 
flavour. We had bees once against this wall ; but wheh missus 
died, we forgot to tell 'em, and put 'em in mourning; and, m 
course, they swarmed away without our knowing, and the next 
winter came a haird frost, and they died. Now, I dare say, the 
water will be boiling ; and it's time for little master there to 
come in, for the dew is falling. See, all the daisies is shutting 
themselves up." , 

Sally was most gracious as a hostess. She quite put on her 
companv manners to receive Ruth in the kitchen. They laid 
Leonard to sLeep on the sofa in the parlour, that they might hear 
him the more easily, and then they sat quietly down to their 
sewing by the bright kitchen fire. Sally was, as usual, the 
talker ; and, as usud, the subject was the family of whom for so 
manv years she had formed a part. 

"Ay ! things was different when I was a girl," quoth she. 
"Eggs was thirty for a shilling, and butter only sixpence a-poimd. 
My wage when I came hep was but three pound; and I did on it, 
and was always clean and tidy, which is more than many a lass 
can say now who gets her seven and eight pound a-year; and 
tea was kept for an afternoon drink, and pudding was eaten JEtfore 
meat in them days, and the upshot was, people paid their debts 
better ; ay, ay ! we*n gone backwards, and we tmnken we'n gone 
forrards." 

After shaking her head a little over the degeneracy of the 
times, Sally returned to a part of the subject on which she 
thought she had given Ruth a wrong idea. 

" You'll not go for to think now that I've not more than three 
pound a-year. Pve a deal above that now. First of all, old 
naissus gave me four pound, for she said I were worth it, and I 
thought in my heart that I were ; so T took it without more ado ; 
but after her death. Master Thurstan and Miss Faith took a fit of 
spending, and says they to me, one day as I carried tea in, ' Sally, 
we think your wages ought to be raised.' * What matter what 
you think ! ' said I, pretty sharp, for I thought they'd ha' shown 
more respect to missus, if they'd let things stand as they were in 
her time ; and they'd gone and moved the sofa away from the 
wall to where it stands now, already that very day. So I speaks 
up sharp, and says I, *As long as I'm content, I think it's no 
business of yours to be meddling wi' me and my money matters.' 
'But,* ssLva Mi88 Faith (she's always t\ie oxve \a sjeak first if you'll 
notice; though it's master that cOm.es m Mv9k. <^xiOaB^ >ik<^'coa9(X^ 
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Hiili ^11 1 It! rei^oti alie'd never ha' thouglit of — he wei^e always ^i 

l), * Sally, all tUo servants in the town have ftix poimd 

i; and you have m hard a plate as any of *em/ ^ Did 

juii ever hear me grumble about my work that you t*alk about it 

m that way 1 wait tiU I grumble' says I^ * hut don't niedclle wi' 

ma till then/ So 1 fiung otf in a hu5' ; but in the courao of the 

ivatiing, IVIaster Thur,^taji came in arjd liat duwii in the kitoheii. 

Sd hc& such Tt^inniiig ways he wile^ one over to anything ; arni 

Wdesi, a notion had coaae into my head — now youll not toU," 

■lancing ronnd the room, and hitchmg her chair neaj'er 

ri a confidential manner ; Ruth jnomiiyed, ^md Bally 

Weill on ; — 

*'I thought I sboidd like U> be an heiress wi' money^urid leave 
It ftll to Master and Mlas Faith ; and I thought if Td six pound 
^je&r^ I couldi maybe, get to be an heiress ; all I was feared on 
iws thai some ohap or other might marry me for my money, hut 
I've managed to keep the feOowi^ off; st* I looks mini and gi^ate- 
fill, and I thunba Master Thm*staQ foi* his* oflfer^ and I takes the 
iir>ge& ; and what do you think Tve done V* asked Sally, with an 

yemltant air. 
What have yon done 1" a^ked Euth. 
Why," replied Sally, slowly artd tsmphaiieally, " Fve savetl 
y pound I but that's not il I've gotten a lawyer to make 
I will ; that's it, wench ! " said she, slapping Kuth on the 
^^ 

How did you mam^e it ?'' asked Bnth. 

Ay, tliat was it^" said Sally ; " I thowt about it many a 

it before I hit on the right w^ay. I Wiis afeared the money 

lit bo thrown into Chauet^ry if I didn^t make it all safe^ and 

I CiRild na' a^k Master Thuistau, At la^t, and at leogth, 

1 Jacksoiij the grocer^ had a nephew come to stay a weak 

ith him, as was ^prentice to a lawyer in Livorj.>ool ; so now was 

time, aod here waB my lawyer* Wait a nnnute ! I could 

you my story better If I had my will in tny liLiiid j aud Fll 

nfiBh you if ever you go for to tell.*' 

She held np her haiidj and threatened Euth as she left thii 
cbeo to fetch the wiB. 

When she came hack, £iho l^muglit a pttrcel tied up in a blue 

oket-hamlkerehief ; she sat dowu, ^quaitsd her knees, untied 

be handkerchief J and displayed a aniall piece of parchment. 

"Now, do you know what this is V^ said fcjhej hohliiig it up* 

t*s parcbnieut, and it's the right stuff to iintkc wills on, Peojjle 

els into Chancery if they don't make them o' thiy stuff, ana I 

ckon Tom Jackson thowt he^d have a fresh job ou it if he could 

t it into Chancery ; for the raseal werd- and wrote it on a piece 

f paper at first, and came and read it me out lourl off li piece of 

» better than wljat one writes letters tipou. T were np to 

". come, come. 
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fou muj ildnk so; I know a paper wl^ \^oii^t ft\i?a\'^,V>'^X- T^\s5^ 
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you run your rig. So I sits aud I listens. And would you believe :t 
me, he read it out as if it were as clear a business as your giving' • 
me that thimble — ^no more ado, though it were thirty pound ! 1 . 
could understand it mysel' — that were no law for me. I wanted", 
summat to consider about, and for th' meaning to be wrapped up \ 
as I wrap up my best gown. So, says I, ^ Tom ! it's not on 
parchment. I mun have it on parchment.' * This 'ill do as well,* 
says he. * We'U get it witnessed, and it wiU stand good.' Well ! 
I liked the notion of having it witnessed, and for a while that 
soothed me ; but after a bit, I felt I should like it done according • 
to law, and not plain out as anybody might ha' done it ; I mysel , 
if I could have written. So says I, * Tom ! I mun have it on parch- 
ment.' * Parchment costs money,' says he, very grave. * Oh, oh, 
my lad ! are ye there V thinks I. * Tbat's the reason Tm clipped 
of law.' So says I, * Tom ! I mun have it on parchment. I'll pay 
the money and welcome. It's thirty pound, and what I can lay 
to it. I'll make it safe. It shall be on parchment, and I'll teU 
thee what, lad ! I'll gie ye sixpence for every good law-word you 
put in it, sounding like, and not to be caught up as a person runs. 
Your master had need to be ashamed of you as a 'prentice, if you 
can't do a thing more tradesman-like than this ! ' WeU ! he 
laughed above a bit, but I were firm, and stood to it. So he made 
it out on parchment. Now, woman, try and read it!" said she, 
giving it to Ruth. 

Ruth smiled, and began to read ; Sally listening with rapt at- 
tention. When Ruth came to the word " testatrix," Sally stopped 
her. 

" That was the first sixpence," said sha " I thowt he was 
going to fob me off again wi' plain language ; but when that word 
came, I out wi' my sixpence, and gave it to him on the spot. 
Now, go on." 

Presently Ruth read, " accruing." 

"That was the second sixpence. Four sixpences it were in 
all, besides six-and-eightpence as we bargained at first, and three- 
and-fourpence parchment. There ! that's what I call a will ; 
witnessed according to law, and alL Master Thurstan will be 
prettily taken in when I die, and he finds all his extra wage left 
back to him. But it will teach him it's not so easy as he thinks 
for, to make a woman give up her way." 

The time was now drawing near when little Leonard might be 
weaned — the time appointed by all three for Ruth to endeavour 
to support herself in some way more or less independent of Mr. 
and Miss Benson. This prospect dwelt much in all of their 
minds, and was in each shaded with some degree of pei-plexity ; 
but they none of them spoke of it for fear of accelerating the 
event. ' If they had felt clear and determined as to the best course 
to be pursued, they were none of them deficient in courage to 
commence upon that course at once. Miss Benson would, perhaps^ 
Mr^ objected the most to any aLteiaUQU iu \3aftVt ^T^oati daily 
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mode of life ; but ih&t was because Bhe had tlie ha!nt of spenkiu^ 
' at her thought© as thej aroHo, Had shtj imrtiouliirly disliked tuid 
I hi^ailc xi iiliMige. Besides thm, ahe Imd fuit her heiirt opau outj 
■^^■■zai towards the little hcdpiesa child, iu ii f^troiig anil powtti^ 
^^^Hbo^r. Natum Iiad intended her waim iiistinet43 to tiiid 
^^^k a motber^a dutieis ; her heart hatl yeAniud after ehildret^j 
^^Hkde her restless in her cldXdle^ state, without her wolil 
^fff^g why ; hut now, the dehght she experienoed in tendiugi 
^■rmig, and contriving for the little boy,— even contriving to the 
Hpni of saoritieiug many of her cherished whiiUf^i^ — mtvde her 
H^prTi and satiaiied, and peaceful. It wtiH more dilTicult to attcri- 
nm her wbima than her comfoita ; hut all had been given up 
I wbeii and where required by the sweet lordly bid^y, who reigned 
^Mtsiacmjit in his very helplesMiet!^. 

H| fVom &onie (muse or other, an exehanga of ministtjris for one 
Hpidaj was to be effected with a neighbouring oongregatioDt aii'jl 
I Ife Benaon went on a short absence from home. When he re^ 
^ped on Monday, he was met at the liouao-door by his muttr 
^Blo had evldeatly l:>een looking out for hiin &ome tame, Shb 
■epped out to greet him. 

H^ ^'Don^t hurry youTseif, Thurstan ! a]l*s wcU ; only I wanted to 
BU you something. Don't fidget yourself--- baby h quite well, 
TOess* him ! lt*b only good news* Come into your room, and let 

me talk a httle quietly with you,^* 
K She drew him iDto his study, which was near the outer door, 
^Bd theu fiihe toot off his coat, and put his cartiet-hag in a corner, 
^■d wheeled a chair to the fire, before she woulil begm. 
■ " Weil, now ! to think how often things faU out iust as w^e 
^fent than, Tlmrstan ! Have not you often wondered what wasj 
to be done with Ruth w^hen the time came at which wo promisoM 
h, »' -he should earn her li^^rig ? I am sure you have, becatise I" 
-<i often thought about it myself* And yot I never dared to 
out my fear, bocaus*e that seemed giving it a shape. And 
ir* Bradahiiw has put all to rights. He inviteil Mr. Jackaf>n 
: !ier yesterday, just as we were going into chapel ; and then 
ried tu me and iLsked me if I woidd come to tea — titraighM 
idtemoon chapel, because Jlrs, Bradshaw wanted to speak to 1 
ut*tt He made it vtiy clear I was not to bring Ruth ; and, in- 
doeil, she was oidy too hap]iy to stay at home with baby. And 
so I went ; and Mrs, EraAlsliaw took me into her bedroom, anci 
shut the doorsj and said ^Ir. Bradshaw had told her, that he did 
not like Jemima being so much coniined with the younger ones 
while they were at their lessons, and that he wanted some one 
above a nurfiemaid to sit with them while their masters werM 
tiier©— *some one who would see about their learmng their lessona^B 
' "tUo would walk out with them ; a soit of nui-eery govemesaj 
L she meant, though she did Jiot say so ; and Mr, Ei'a^l.shawJ 
^i( , 1.1 1 course, I saw his thoughts and wonls conshmtly peeping^ 
K% though h0 had told her to fipeu,k W m^) \wiXv^\t^ waX 'iiXSR 
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Kuth would be the very person. Now, Thurstan, don't look so 
surprised, as if she had never come into your head ! I am sure I 
saw what Mrs. Bradshaw was driving at, long before she came to 
the point ; and I could scarcely keep from smiling, and sayini^ 
'We'd jump at the proposal' — ^long before I ought to have known 
anything about it." 

"Oh, I wonder what we ought to do!" said Mr. Benson. 
" Or, rather, I believe I see what we ought to do, if I durst but 
do it." 

"Why, what ought we to do 1" asked his sister, in surprise. 

" I ought to go and tell Mr. Bradshaw the whole story ^ 

"And get Ruth turned out of our house," said Miss Benson, 
indignantly. 

" They can't make us do that," said her brother. ** I do not 
think they would try." 

"Yes, Mr. Bradshaw would try; and he would blazon out 
poor Ruth's sin, and there would not be a chance for her left I 
know him well, Thurstan ; and why should he be told now, more 
than a year ago 1" 

"A year ago he did not want to put her in a situation of trast 
about his children." 

" And you think she'll abuse that trust, do you 1 You've 
lived a twelvemonth in the house with Ruth, and the end of it 
is, you think she will do his children harm ! Besides, who en- 
couraged Jemima to come to the house so much to see Buth t 
Did you not say it would do them both good to see something of 
each other?" 

Mr. Benson sat thinking. 

" If you had not known Ruth as well as you do— if, doling 
her stay with us, you had marked anything wrong, or forwanL or 
deceitful, or immodest, I would say at once. Don't allow Mr. 
Bradshaw to take her into his house ; but still I would say, Don't 
tell of her sin and sorrow to so severe a man — so unpit^^d a 
judge. But here I ask you, Thurstan, can you or 1, or Sally 
(quick-eyed as she is), say, that in any one thing we have had 
true, just occasion to fina fault with Ruth ] I don't mean that 
she is perfect — she acts without thinking, her temper is some- 
times warm and hasty ; but have we any right to go and injure 
her prospects for life, by telling Mr. Bradshaw all we know of her 
errors — only sixteen when she did so wrong, and never to escape 
from it all her many years to come — to have the despair which 
would arise from its being known, clutching her back mto woKe 
sin ? What harm do you think she can do '] "What is the risk 
to which you think you are exposing Mr. Bradshaw's children ? ** 
She paused, out of breath, her eyes glittering with tears of in- 
dignation, and impatient for an answer that she might knock it 
to pieces. 

" I do not see any danger that can aiise," said ho nt leugth, 
and with slow difficulty, as if not fully convinced. ** I Lave 
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watched Ruth, and I believe she is pure and truthful ; and the 
?eiy sorrow and penitence she has felt— the very suffering she 
has gone through — ^has given her a thoughtful conscientiousness 
beyond her age." 

" That and the care of her baby,'* said Miss Benson, secretly 
delighted at the tone of her brother's thoughts. 

. ** Ah, Faith ! that baby you so much dreaded once, is turning 
out a blessing, you see," said Thurstan, with a faint, quiet smile. 

" Yes ! any one might be thankful, and better too, for Leonard ; 
but how could I tell that it would be like him ] " 

** But to return to Euth and Mr. Bradshaw. What did you 
sayl" 

" Oh ! with my feelings, of course, I was only too glad to 
accept the proposal, and so I told Mrs. Bradshaw, then ; and I 
afterwards repeated it to Mr. Bradshaw, when he asked me if his 
wife had mentioned their plans. They would understand that I 
must consult you and Ruth, before it could be considered as 
finally settled." 

^ And have you named it to her 1 " 

" Yes," answered Miss Benson, half afraid lest he should think 
she had been too precipitate. 

" And what did she say?" asked he, after a httle pause of 
grave silence. 

" At first she seemed very glad, and fell into my mood of 
planning how it should all be managed ; how Sally and I should 
take care of the baijy the hours that she was away at Mr. Brad- 
8haw*s ; but by and by she became silent and thoughtful, and 
knelt down by me and hid her face in my lap, and shook a little 
88 if she was crying ; and then I heard her speak in a very low 
amothercd voice, for her head was still bent down — quite hanging 
down, indeed, so that I could not see her face, so I stooped to 
fisten, and I heard her say, *Do you think I should be good 
enough to teach Httle girls. Miss Benson?' She said it so 
fanmbly and fearfiilly that all I thought of was how to cheer her, 
and I answered ana asked her if she did not hope to be good 
enough to bring up her own darling to be a brave Christian 
man 1 And she lifted up her head, and I saw her eyes looking 
wild and wet and earnest, and she said, * With God's help, that 
will I try to make my child.' And I said then, * Ruth, as you 
strive and as you pray for your own child, so you must strive and 
pray to make Mary and Elizabeth good, if you are trusted with 
them.* And she said out quite clear, though her face was hidden 
from me once more, * I will strive, and I will pray.' You would 
not have had any fears, Thurstan, if you could have heard and 
seen her last night." 

" I have no fear/' said he, decidedly. " Let the plan go on." 
After a minute, he added, " But I am glad it was so far arranged 
before I heard of it. My indecision about right and wrong — ^my 
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perplexity as to how far we are to calculate consequences grows 

upon me, I fear." • t . - 

" You look tired and weaiy, dear. You should blame youu 

body rather than your conscience at these times." . ii 

" A very dangerous doctrine." / 

The scroll of Fate was closed, and they could not foresee tb» 

Future ; and yet, if they could have seen it, though they might 

have shrunk fearfully at first, they would have smiled and 

thanked God when all was done and said. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



JThb quiet days grew into weeks and months, and even years, 
without any event to startle the little circle into the conscioua- 
ness of the lapse of time. One who had known them at the 
date of Ruth's becoming a governess in Mr. Bradshaw's family, 
and had been absent until the time of which I am now going to 
tell you, would have noted some changes which had imper- 
ceptibly come over sJl ; but he, too, would have thought, that 
the life which bad brought so little of turmoil and vicissitude 
must have been calm and tranquil, and in accordance with the 
bygone activity of the town in which their existence passed 
away. 

The alterations that he would have perceived were those 
caused by the natural progress of time. The Benson home was 
brightened into vividness by the presence of the little Leonard, 
now a noble boy of six, large and grand in hmb and stature, and 
with a face of marked beauty and intelligence. Indeed, he might 
have been considered by many as too inteUigent for his yeai^ ; 
and often the living with old and thoughtful people gave hii% 
beyond most children, the appearance * of pondering over t^. 
mysteries which meet the young on the threshold of life, but 
which fade away as advancing years bring us more into contact 
with the practical and tangible — ^fade away and vanish, until it 
seems to require the agitation of some great storm of the soul 
before we can again reaEse spiritual things. 

But, at times, Leonard seemed oppressed and bewildered, 
after listening intent, with grave and wondering eyes, to the 
conversation around him ; at others, the bright animal life shone 
forth radiant, and no three months' kitten — no foal, suddenly 
tossing up its heels by the side of its sedate dam, and careering 
around the pasture in pure mad enjoyment — no young creature 
of any kind, could show more merriment and gladness of heart 

*'For ev^r in mischief," was Sally's account of bim at such 
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times ; but it was not jutentional miachief ; and Bu-Uj heraelf 

twiid have been the fii-^t to sc^jld aiij one else who had us^ the 

tsmt^ words in reference to her darling'. Indeed, siie was onco 

Bttrijr giving w£trning, because she thotiglit the boj was being 

ilkta?d. The occasion was this : Leonard had for eome time 

ktiomi a atiitTigu (xAd disregard of tmth ; he invented stories, 

ild tlicm with so grave a faocj that unless thera was some 

1 1 evidence of their incoiTectness (Huch aa deaeribing a cow 

1 Iwnnet on), he was generally believed, and Km statements 

J were given with the full appeai^ance of relating a real 

wtmrence, laud onc^ or twice led to awkward ro-snlts. All 

lAbft th ree, whose hearts were pained by this apparent tineon- 

aefis of the difference between truth and falsehood, were 

Btomed to chUdren, or they wotdd have recognised this aa 

through which most infanta, who would have lively ima- 

aiioiiBj I'kasis ; and, accordingly, there was a eoiLmdtation in Mr. 

rs study one morning, Ruth was there, quiet, vety pale, 

ith compressed Upa, sick at heart aa she heard %l\m 

n*a argumentf^ for the necessity of whipping, in order to 

cure Leonard of hia Btory-telliug. Mr, Benson looked unhappy 

lid iinoorafoi'table. Education was but a serien of experiment^ 

them all, and they all had a secret dread of spoiling tho 

&ble boy, who was the darling of their hearts. And, perhaps, 

this very intensity of love begot an impfltieut, unnecessary 

^M^T;pt7, and made them resolve on sterner measures than the 

L of a large family (where love was more spread abroad) 

[ have dared to use. At any rate, the vote for whipping 

d the day ; and even Ruth, trembling and eold, agreed that 

Kst be done; only she asked, in a meek, sad voiee if she 

need be present (Mr. Ben.son was to be the execution er^the 

eccne, the study), mid being instantly told that she had better 

Hit, sbe went slowly and languidly up to her room^ aad kneeling 

^bwn, she closed her earfs, and pi-ayed. 

H Miss BensoUj having carried her point, was very sorry for the 
Hkild, and wo^ild have begged him off j but Mr. Benson }md 
Hlt^ned more to her argnmcnts than now to her pleaiiings, aiid 
Mify answered, ^* If it ia right, it shall be done ! '' He went into 
^■e garden, and dehberately, idniost as if he wished to gain time, 
Bo«& and cut off a little switch from tlie lalnirnum'ti'ee. Then 
^fe retmned through the kitchen, and griivoly taking the awed 
and wondering little fellow by the hand, he led him silently into 
^be study, and placing him before him^ began an admonition on 
HtB importance of ti'utbfulness, meaning to conclude with what 
Hft believed to be the moral of all punishment : " As you cannot- 
fcomember this of yourself, I mu^^t give you a httle pain to raakM 
H|^ reraember it. I am very sorry it is necessary, and that yoa i 
Hfcntiot recollect withtiut my doing .so " 

M But before he had reached this very proper and desirable 
Hftidu^^iou; and while he was yet woiMn^ \m ^^"^i ^^ heoH 
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aching "with the terrified look of the child at the solemnly sad 
&ce and words of upbraiding, Sally burst in, — 

" And what may ye be going to do with that fine switch I 
saw ye gathering, Master Thurstan ?" asked she, her eyes gleam- 
ing with anger at the answer she knew must come, if answer she 
hsS at all. 

"Go away, Sally," said Mr. Benson, annoyed at the fresh 
difficiilty in his path. 

"I'll not stir never a step till you give me that switch, as- 
youVe got for some mischiei^ I'll be bound." 

" Sauy ! remember where it is said, * He that spareth the rod, 
spoileth the chil(l,* " said Mr. Benson, austerely. 

"Ay, I remember ; and I remember a bit more than you 
want me to remember, I reckon. It were King Solomon as spoke 
them words, and it were King Solomon's son that were King 
Rehoboam, and no great shakes either. 1 can remember what is 
said on him, II. Chronicles, xii. chapter, 14th v. : * And he,* that's 
King Behoboam, the lad that tasted the rod, ' did evil, because 
he prepared not his heart to seek the Lord.' IVe not been read- 
ing my chapters every night for fifty year to be caught napping 
by a Dissenter, neither ! " said she, triumphantly. " Come 
along, Leonard." She stretched out her hand to the child, think- 
ing that she had conquered. 

But Leonard did not stir. He looked wistfully at Mr. Benson. 
"Come!" said she, impatiently. The boy's mouth quivered. 

" If you want to whip me, uncle, you may do it. I don't 
much mind." 

Put in this form, it was impossible to carry out his intentions ; 
and so Mr. Benson told the lad he might go — ^that he would 
speak to him another time. Leonard went away, more subdued 
in spirit than if he had been whipped. Sally lingered a moment. 
She stopped to add : " I think it s for them without sin to throw 
stones at a poor child, and cut up good laburnum branches to 
whip him. I only do as my betters do, when I call Leonard's 
mother Mrs. Denbigh." The moment she had said this she was 
sorry ; it was an ungenerous advantage after the enemy had 
acknowledged himself defeated. Mr. Benson dropped his head 
upon his hands, and hid his face, and sighed deeply. 

Leonard flew in search of his mother, as in search of a refuge. 
If he had found her calm, he would have burst into a passion of 
crying after his agitation ; as it was, he came upon her kneeling 
and sobbing, and he stood quite still. Then he threw his arms 
round her neck, and said, "Mamma ! mamma! I will be good 
— I make a promise ; I will speak true — I make a promise,** 
And he kept his word. 

Miss Benson piqued herself upon being less carried away by 
her love for this child than any one else in the house ; she talkea 
severely, and had capital theories ; but her severity ended in 
taU^ and her theories would not work. However^ she read 
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pf^ral books on eduoatiou, knitting socks for Leonard al| the 
(rhila ; and* upon the whole, I think, the hands wero more use- 
[ri33y etuplojed than the bead, and the gtrod honest heart better 
^mn either* She looked older than when wij first knew her, but 
tbyms a ripc^ kindlj age tliat waa coming over her. Her excel- 
lent practical seose^ perhaps, made her a mora maseoline charac- 
ler tnan her brother. He was often so much perplexed hj the 
rafoblems of life, that he left the time for action go by ; but she 
Jkfpt him in check by her clestt pithy talk, which brought back 
I Ilia wandering thoughts to the duty that lay straight before him, 
Uniting for action i itnd then he remembered that it was the 
' fcuthful part to ** wait patiently upon God " and l<?ave the ends 
i& His hands^ who alone knows why Evil exists in this world, and 
I »1ay it ever hovers on either side of G^>od, In this respect, Miss 
' Benaori had more faith than her brother — or so it seemed ; for 
i^nick* resolute action in the next step of Life was all she re- 
V ^hile he deliberated and trembled, and often did wrong 
vety delibt?nition, when his iirst instinct would havo led 

U..U.1 i r^utn 

Btit although decided and prompt aa ever, Miss Benson was 
gpown older since the summer afternoon when she dismounted 
frtim the coach at the foot of the long Wekh hill that led to Llan- 

t where her brother awaited her to consult her about Buth. 
igh her eye was as bright and straight-looking as ever, q^uick 
brave in its glances, her hair had become almost suowy 
wnii^ ; and it was on this point she consulted Sally, soon after 
the date *>f Leonardos last untnith. The two were arranging 
Miss Benson*3 room one morning, when, after dusting the 
dng^si^s, she suddenly stopped in her operatioci, and after a 
I inspection of herself, startled Sallv by this speech, — 
I Bally I Tm looking a great deal older than I used to do !" 

lly^ who was busy dilating on the increased price of flour, 
Idered this remark of Miss Benson^s as strangely irreleTant 
Bc matter (n hand, and only noticed it by a — 
'To be sure ! I suppose we all on ua do. But two-and-four- 
fee a dosEcn is too much to make us pay for it." 
Miss Benson went on with her inspection of herself, and Sally 
wit>j her economical projects. 

•* Sally !" said Miss Benson, "my hair is nearly white* The 
kst tii^e I looked it was only Tjepper-and-salt. Wliat must 

idor 

**Do — why, what would the wench do?" asked Sally, con- 
temptuously, '* Ye*re never going to be taken in, at your time of 
life, by hair-dyes and such gim cracks, as can only take in young 
girls whose wisdom-teeth are not cut." 

"And who are not very likely to want them,** said Miss 

quietly* ^'Xo I but jou see, Sally, it's very awkwai'd 

-iich grey haii', and feeling so youngs Do you kuow^ 

l^iiU^, r ve m great a mmd for dancmg, wb^n Ihs^ % lively tune 
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on the street-organs, as ever ; and as great d, mind to sing wten 
I'm happy — to sing in my old way, Sally, you know." 

" Ay, you had it from a girl," said Sally ; " and many a time, 
when the door's been shut, I did not know if it was you in the 

Sarlour, or a big bumble-bee in the kitchen, as was making that 
rumbling noise. I heard you at it yesterday." 

" But an old woman with grey hair ought not to have a fancy 
for dancing or singing," continued Miss Benson. 

"Whatten nonsense are ye talking?" said Sally, roused to 
indignation. " Calling yoursel' an old woman when you're better 
than ten years younger than me ; and many a girl has grey hair 
at j&ve-and-twenty." 

"But I'm more than five-and-twenty, Sally — I'm fifty-seven 
next May ! " 

" More shame for ye, then, not to know better than to talk of 
dyeing yoiu* hair. I cannot abide such vanities ! " 

" Oh, dear ! Sally, when will you understand what I mean 1 
I want to know how I'm to keep remembering how old I am, so 
as to prevent myself from feeUng so young 1 I was quite startled 
just now to see my hair in the glass, for I can generally tell if my 
cap is straight by feeling. I'll tell you what I'll do — I'll cut off 
a piece of my grey hair, and plait it together for a marker in my 
Bible ! " Miss Benson expected applause for this bright idea, 
but Sally only made answer, — 

" You'll be taking to painting your cheeks next, now you've 
once thought of dyeing your hair." So Miss Benson plaited her 
grey hair in silence and quietness, Leonard holding one end 
of it while she wove it, and admiring the colour and texture all 
the time, with a sort of implied dissatisfaction at the auburn 
colour of his own curls, which was only half-comforted away by 
Miss Benson's information, that, if he Uved long enough, his hair 
would be like hers. 

Mr. Benson, who had looked old and frail while he was yet 
but young, was now stationary as to the date of his appearance. 
But there was something more of nervous restlessness in his 
voice and ways than formerly ; that was the only change six 
years had brought to him. And as for Sally, she chose to forget 
age and the passage of years altogether, and had as much work 
in her, to use her own expression, as she had at sixteen ; nor was 
her appearance very explicit as to the flight of time. Fifty, 
sixty, or seventy, she might be — not more than the last, not less 
than the first — though her usual answer to any circuitous 
inquiry as to her age was now (what it had been for many years 
past), " I'm feared I shall never see thirty again." 

•fiien as to the house. It was not one where the sitting- 
rooms are refurnished every two or three years ; not now, even 
(since Ruth came to share their living) a place where, as an 
article grew shabby or warm, a new one was purchased. The 
furniture looked poor, and th© caTpe\,a ^imo^t thioadbare ; but 
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|tro wuh siteli a dainty bplrit of cLa^Jiiiiieaa sibroad, aueli cxqumite 
hfctne^s of repair, and altogether so briglit and cheerful a ^^^^^J 
Imit the tcKitna — everything so altovc-board — no shifts t^ coii3 
ml poverty undBt flimsy ornament — that luaiiy a aplcndiM 
ftwing^room would give less pleasure to thijge who C()uld ^&^ 
Hdeuees of clia.nie.ter in ina,nLmn.te things. But whatever pov- 
fly there might be in the houjse, there was full luxuriance in tho 
fctle square watl-cn circled garden, on two wides of which the 
Srlour and kitchen looked. The laburnum tree, which wlieu 
bth canie waa like a t\dg stuck into tlie ground, was now a 
l^deti glory ill springs and a plea**ant ah ado in summer. The 
i!d hop, that Mr. BDUscm hail brought homo from one of 
b couiitiy luioblesT s-ud planted l)j the parlour-^windoWj vvhihi 
fionard wiis yet a baby in liii^ mothcr^s arms, waa now a garlarul 
ifer the casement, hanging dawn long tendrils, that waved in the 
Pcczi-^s, and threw pleasant ahjidowa and tiaoeries, like some old 
(icchaualian carving, on the parlour- walls, at '' moru or duiiky 
re*** The yellow rose had clambered up to the window of Mr. 
Jbnaoti'a bedroom, and its blossom-lsitlen bran oh es were £U|)- 
torted by a jargonelle pear-tree rich in autuumal fruit. 
I But, pernap^T m Ruth heraelf there waa the gi-eatest exter- 
b1 change ; for uf the change which had gone on in her heart » 
bd mind, an<l soul, or if there had been any, neither she nor 
pv one aroniid hci^ was conscio^ua ; Imt sometimea Miss Benson 
Id say to Bahy, ^'How very handaome Ruth h grown!" To 
ihich Sally made ungraciouis answer, " Yea I she's well enough, 
leautv is deceitful, and fa.vour a saarCj imd Tm thankful tbit 
fcord Ws spared me from such man-traps and spring-guns/' 
lilt even Sally eo\dd not help secretly admiring Ruth. If her 
prly brilliancy of eolonriug waa gone, a elcfLT ivory «ldn, as 
laooth as satin, told of complete and perfect health, and waa as 
pvely, if not m striking in effect, as the banished lilies and roscy, 
mtt hsiir liad grown darker and rieeper, in the shadow that 
pi^cred in its massea ; her eyes, even if yon could have guessed 
Bat they had ahed bitter tears in theu^ day, had a thoughtful 
kiritnallook abotit them, tJiat made you wonder at their depth, 
lid look — and look again* The increase of dignity in her face 
■111 i>cen imparted to her form, t do not know if she had grown 
l^ler f=!incc the birth of her childj but she looked as if she had. 
■B ; she had lived in a very humble home, yet there 

^■b> - about cither it or her^ or the people amongst 

^^B ^Uli LlilL been throwu during the last few yearsj which had 
^^fcnged her, that whereaSj sii or seven years agOi you would 
^^Bperoeived that she was not altogether a lady by birth and 
^Hpion, jet now she might have becji placed among the highest 
^^be land, and w^ould have been taken by the most critical 
pdge for their eq^uai, although ignonmt of theii" conventional 
hlquette — an ignorance which she would have acknowledged in 
I temph v^MkliJke iray, being unconscious ql un^ iiaXm T^^^wa^a^i, 
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Her whole heart was in her boy. She often feared that she 
loved him too much — more than God himself — yet she could 
not bear to pray to have her love for her child lessened. But 
she would kneel down by his little bed at night — at the deep, 
still midnight — with the stars that kept watch over RizpgJi 
shining down upon her, and tell God what I have now told you, 
that she feared she loved her child too much, yet could not, 
woxild not, love him less ; and speak to Him of her one treasure 
as she could speak to no earthly friend. And so, unconsciously, 
her love for her child led her up to love to God, to the All- 
knowing, who read her heart. 

It might be superstition — I dare say it was — but, somehow, 
she never lay down to rest without saying, as she looked her last 
on her boy, " Thy will, not mine, be done ;" and even while she 
trembled and shrunk with infinite dread from soimding the 
depths of what that will might be, she felt as if her treasure were 
more secure to waken up rosy and bright in the morning, as one 
over whose slumbers God's holy angels had watched, for the very 
words which she had turned away in sick terror from realising 
the night before. 

Her daily absence at her duties to the Bradshaw children 
only ministered to her love for Leonard. Everything does mi- 
nister to love when its foimdation lies deep in a true heart, and 
it was with an exquisite pang of delight that, after a moment of 
vague fear 

(Oh, mercy ! to myself I said. 
If Lucy should be dead !), 

she saw her child's bright face of welcome as he threw open the 
door every afternoon on her return home. For it was his si- 
lently-appointed work to listen for her knock, and rush breathless 
to let her in. If he were in the garden, or up-stairs among the 
treasures of the lumber-room, either Miss Benson, or her brother, 
or Sally, would fetch him to his happy little task ; no one so 
sacred a& he to the allotted duty. And the joyous meeting was 
not deadened by custom, to either mother or child. 

Euth gave the Bradshaws the highest satisfaction, as Mr. 
Bradshaw often said both to her and to the Bensons ; indeed, she 
rather winced under his pompous approbation. But his fa- 
vourite recreation was patronising ; and when Ruth saw how 
quietly and meekly Mr. Benson submitted to gifts and praise, 
when an honest word of affection, or a tacit, impHed acknow- 
ledgment of equahty, would have been worth everything said and 
done, she tried to be more meek in spirit, and to recognise the 
good that undoubtedly existed in Mr. Bradshdw. He was richer 
and more prosperous than ever ; — a keen, far-seeing man of bu- 
siness, with an imdisguised contempt for all who failed in the 
success which he had achieved. But it was not alone those who 
were less fortunate in obtaining wealth than himself that he 
visited with eeverity of judgment *, ever^ mofwi. ^nror or delin- 
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■jietic? CAme under his unsparing comnieut. Stained by no vico 
Bfrnsciif, either in liiy own ey<ia or in that of any Laujan being who 
Kn^ to judge him, having nicely and w ii^cly propoi'tioned and 
Kdapted his means to his ends, he could afford to gpcak and act 
with a severity which was almost sanctimonious in ita ostentation 
(tf thankfulness as to himself. Not a misfortune or a sin was 
brought to light hut Mr. Bradsliaw could trace it to its cause ia 
mme foraier mode of action, which he had long ago foretold 
would lead to shame. If another's son turned out wild or bad^ 
Mr. Bradshaw had little sympathy ; it might have been prcTented 
by li stricter rule, or more reUgious Ufe at home ] young Richard 
Bnuishaw was quiet and steady, and other fathers might have 
had sons like him if they had taken the same pains to enforce 
pbedience. Richard wajs an only son, and yet Mr. Bradshaw 
Blight venture to say he had oever had hia own way in his life. Mrs, 
Bradshaw wa% he confessed (Mr, Bradshaw did not dishke con- 
fessing hia wife's errors)^ rather less firm than he should have 
liked with the girls ; ana with some people, he believed^ Jemima 
ftther heaiktrcng j btit to his wishes she had always shown 
obedient, AH children were obedient if their parents 
Fdecid^ and authoiitative ; and every one would turn out 
Irell, if properly managed. If they did not prove good, they must 
kc the consequences of thdr errors. 
Jlrs, Bradshaw murmured faintly at her husband when his 
:k was turned ; but if his voica was heard^ or his footsteps 
tmnded in the distance, she was mute, and huiTied her children 
ato the attitude or action most pleasing to their fat her. Jemima, 
is tnie, rebelled against this maiuDer of proceeding, which 
fcvoui'ed to her a little of deceit ; but even she had not, as yet, 
Tcrcome her awe of her father sufficiently to act independently 
^ him, and according to her own sense of right — or, rather, I 
bould say, accorchng to lier own warm, passionate impulses. 
' ifore him the wilfulness which matle her dark eyes blaze out at 
was hushed and still ^ be had no idea of her self- tormenting, 
^ notion of the almost southern jealousy which seemed to belong 
I her brunette complexion. Jemima was not pretty, the flatness 
nd abortnesd of her face made her aknost plain ; yet most people 
H>ked twice at her expressive couiitenance, at the eyes which 
amed or melted at everj' trifle, at the rich colour which camti at 
fery expressed emotion into her usually sallow face, at the fault- 
tectn which made her smile like a sunbeam. But then, 
ain, when she thought she was not kindly treated, when a sus- 
fcion crossed her mind, or when she was angry with her self, her 
[ were tight-pressed together, her colour waa wan and almost 
|\id, and a stormy gloom clouded her eves as s\itb a lilm. But 
efore her father her words were few, and he did not notice looks 
or tones. 

Her brother Richard had been equally silent before his fether 
in boyhood and mrlf youth ; but sinoe m ha4 ^^m iQ be clerk 
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in a London house, preparatory to assuming his place as junior 
partner in Mr. BradshaVs business, he spoke more on his occa- 
sional visits at home. And very proper and highly moral was 
his conversation ; set sentences of goodness, which were like the 
flowers that children stick in the ground, and that have not 
sprung upwards from roots — deep down in the hidden life and 
experience of the heart. He was as severe a judge as his father 
of other people's conduct, but you felt that Mr. Bradshaw was 
sincere in his condemnation of all outward error and vice, and 
that he would try himself by the same laws as he tried others ; 
somehow, Richard's words were frequently heard with a lurking 
distrust, and many shook their heads over the pattern son ; but 
then it was tho&e whose sons had gone astray, and been con- 
denined, in no private or tender manner, by Mr. Bradshaw, so it 
might be revenge in them. Still, Jemima felt that all was not 
right * her heart sympathised in the rebellion against his father^s 
coromands, which her brother had confessed to her in an unusual 
moment of confidence, but her uneasy conscience condemned the 
deceit which he had practised. 

Tbe brother and sister were sitting alone over a blazing 
Christmas fire, and Jemima held an old newspaper in her hand to 
shield her face from the hoi light. They were talking of family 
events, when, during a pause, Jemima's eye caught the name of a 
great actor, who had lately given prominence and hfe to a cha- 
racter in one of Shakspeare's plays. The criticism in the ps^r 
was fine^ and wanned Jemima's heart. 

"How I shoiild Uke to see a play !" exclaimed she. 

"Should you ?" said her brother, listlessly. 

" Yes, to be sure ! Just hear this ! " and she began to read a 
fine passage of criticism. 

"Those newspaper people can make an article out of any- 
thing," said he, yawning. " I've seen the man myself, and it was 
all veiy well, but nothing to make such a fuss about" 

** You ! you seen ! Have yoii seen a play^ Richard f 

Oh, wh^ <lid you never tell me before ? TeU ine all about it ! 
Why did you never name seeing in your letters ?" 

He half smiled, contemptuously enough. " Oh ! at first it 
strikes one rather, but after a while one cares no more for the 
theatre than one does for mince-t)ies." 

" Oh, I wish I might go to London !" said Jemima, impatiently. 
" I've a great mind to ask papa to let me go to the George Smiths', 
and then I could see . I would not think him hke mince- 
pies." 

" You must not do any such thing ! " said Richard, now 
neither yawning nor contemptuous. "My father would never 
allow you to go to the theatre ; and the George Smiths are such 
old fpgeys — ^they would be sure to tell." 

" How do you ^o, then 1 Ddes my fether give you leave ?" 

^^Oh ! manf tnin|s are right foi m^u vrbich are not for girls." 
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l^il an4 pondered Bichaird wi&hcd he had not been 
k confidential. 
" Yon need not name it," said hC| rather anxionslj. 
"!Name whatf said ahe startled, for her thoughts had gone 
a-ield, 

" Oh^ name mj going ouce or twice to the theatre 1" 
_ "Noj I sharVt name it I" mid nhe, "No one here would care 

_BQi it was with some little anrprise^ and almost with a feeling 

LStf that Hhe heard Eieham join with her father in con- 

^png some one, and add to ^Ir* Bradshaw's liat of offences, by 

Jing that the young man was a play-goer. He did not thmlc 

I Slater heai'd his words. 

Mary and EliKtiheth were the two girls whom Ruth had in 
arge ; they resembled Jemima more than their brother in cha- 
cter. The household rules were ocuasiontilly ^ little rekjced in 
[their fkyour, for ilarj^, the elder, was nearly eight years younger 
ban Jemima, and three intermediate children hatl died. They 
ftred Ruth dearly, nmdo a great pet of Leonard* and had many 
profound secrets together, most of wbichrtjlated to their wonders 
" Jemima and llr. Farquhar would ever be married. They 
atched their sister closely \ and every day had some fresh convi- 
nce to make to each other^ confirmiog or discouraging to their 

Ruth roKe early, and ehared the household work with ^ly 
^ and Miss Benson till seven ; and then she helped Leonard to 
3, and had a quiet time alone with hiin till prayers and hreak- 
At nine she was to be at Mr. Bra4!shaw\s house. She sat in 
the room with Mary and Elizabeth during the Liitin, the writing, 
ind arithmeticj lessons, which they received from mastei^ ; then 
read, and walked with them^ they clinging to her as to an 
^der sister ; she dined with her pupils at the family lunch, and 
jittched home by four. That happy home— those quiet days ! 

And ao the peaceful days passed on into weekn, and months, 
tid years, and Ruth and Leonard grew and atrengthened into the 
Sper beauty of their respective ages ; while as yet no touch of 
ay had come on the quaint, primitive elders of the household. 



CHAPTER XX. 



It wa.^ no wonder that the lookers-on were perplexed as to the state 

V'etween Jemima and Mr. Farqiihar, for they two were 

vilcd themselves at the sort of rektionahlp between them. 

it love, or wa.R It not ? that was tbe (\ut%\m\ \u Mr. Far- 

char's wmd He hoped it was not ; he beU^N^\X "^^ 'V^'^'^ \"i!i^^ 
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yet he felt as if it were. There was something preposterous, he 
thought, in a man nearly forty years of age being in love with a 
girl of twenty. He had gone on reasoning, through all the days 
of his manhood, on the idea of a staid, noble-minded wife, grave 
and sedate, the fit companion in experience of her husband. He 
had spoken with admiration of reticent characters, full of self- 
control and dignity ; and he hoped — ^he trusted, that all this time 
he had not been allowing himself unconsciously to fall in love 
with a wild-hearted, impetuous girl, who knew nothing of life 
beyond her father's house, and who chafed under the strict disci- 
pline enforced there. For it was rather a suspicious symptom of 
the state of Mr. Farquhar*s affections, that he had discovered the 
silent rebellion which continued in Jemima's heart, unperceived 
by any of her own family, against the severe laws and opinions of 
her father. Mr. Farquhar shared in these opinions ; but in him 
they were modified, and took a milder form. Still he approved 
of much that Mr. Bradshaw did and said ; and this made it all 
the more strange that he should wince so for Jemima, whenever 
anjrthing took place which he instinctively knew that she woidd 
dislike. After an evening at Mr. Bradshaw's, when Jemima had 
gone to the very verge of questioning or disputing some of her 
Kither*s severe judgments, Mr. Farquhar went home in a dis- 
satisfied, restless state of mind, which he was almost afraid to 
analyse. He admired the inflexible integrity — ^and almost the 
pomp of principle — evinced by Mr. Bradshaw on every occasion ; 
he wondered how it was that Jemima could not see how grand a 
life might be, whose every action was shaped in obedience to 
some eternal law ; instead of which, he was afraid she rebelled 
against every law, and was only guided by impulse. Mr. Farquhar 
had been taught to dread impulses as promptings of the devil. 
Sometimes, if he tried to present her father s opinions before her 
in another form, so as to bring himself and her rather more into 
that state of agreement he longed for, she flashed out upon him 
with the indignation of difference that she dared not show to, or 
before, her father, as if she had some diviner instinct which 
taught her more truly than they knew, with all their experience : 
at least, in her first expressions there seemed something good and 
fine ; but opposition made her angry and irritable, and the argu- 
ments which he was constantly provoking (whenever he was with 
her in her father's absence) frequently ended in some vehemence 
of expression on her part, that offended Mr. Farquhar, who did 
not see how she expiated her anger in tears and self-reproaches 
when alone in her chamber. Then he would lecture himself 
severely on the interest he could not help feehng in a wilful girl ; 
he would determine not to interfere with her opinions in future, 
and yet, the very next time they differed, he strove to argue her 
into harmony with himself, in spite of all resolutions to the 
contrary. 

Mr. Bradshaw saw just enough oi l\i\a 'm\,et%»\. ^"^jci^tSiv ^^\sA\sa» 
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had exmted in liis pariner*s mind, to determine him m consider- 
ApLg their future inarriiige as a settled affair* The fitiiesa of the 
Biing liiid long ftgo struck him ; her father's partner — so the 
Hrtiine he meant to give her might continue in th^ business ; a 
HpaD of ,such steadiness of character^ and such a eapHal eye for a 
wmrable speculation as Mr. Farquliar — just the right age to 
fcute the paternal with the conjugal affeotion, and ccfo sequent ly 
Bia very man lor Jemima) who had something unruly in hor, 
BrJuch might break out mi tier a r^im& lam wisely adjusted to the 
fcrcoiiiMimces than wtta Mr. Bradahaw'K (in hi« own opinion) — u, 
House ready "funnshed, at a convenient distance from her home — 
fto near relations on Mr. Fart|uhar's side, who might be inclitied 
Hb eonsider his residence as their own for an indetinite time, and 
■o add to the household oxpeusoH — in short, what could be more 
■oitable in every way 1 Mr, Bmdshaw respected the verj*' self- 
■tstraint he thought he saw in Mr. Farqunar^s demeanour, at' 
Rnbuting it to a wise desire to wait until trade should be rather 
Eaore slack, and ibe man of business more at leisure to become 
Rhe lover. 

I Aa for Jemiina, at times she thought she almost hated Mr, 
Varqnhar. 

B **What business has he^*' she would think, "to lecture me? 

fcilen I can hardly bear it from papa, and 1 will not bear it from 

Km. He treats me just like a child, and a^ if I ^hoiUd lose all 

fcjjr&sent opinious when I know more of the world. I am sure 

HBItuld like never to know the world, if it was to make me 

^^mk as he doc^, hard man that he is ! I wonder what made 

him take Jem 33rown on aa gardener again, if he does not believe 

that above one criminal in a thousand is restored to goodness, 

I'O ask him, some day, if that waa not acting on impulse rather 

than principle. Poor impulse ! how you do get abused ! But I 

will tell Mr. Farquhar, I will not let him interfere with me. If I 

do what papa bids me^ no one has a, i-ight to notice whether I do 

\ willingly or not*" 

8o then she tried to defy Mr. Farquhar, by doing and saying 
bnigs that she knew he would disapprove, ^he went so far that 
was seriously gi4evedj and did not even remonstrate and 
f lecture," and then she was disappointed and irritated ; for, 
cmaehow, with all her indignation at interfereneei she liked to 
« lectured by him ; not that she was aware of this liking of berg, 
btit ♦^till it would have be-en more pleasant to be scoliled than so 
lietly passed over. Her two little sisterHj with their "wide- 
ejcSf hiid long ago put things together, and conjectured. 
'' day they had some fresh mysteiy together^ to be impartefl 
I walks and whispered talks, 
* Lizzie, did jou see how the tears came into Minuets eyea 
Mr. Farquhar looked fm displeased when she said good 
uple were iilways dull ? 1 think she's iu love." Mary said the 
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last words with grave emphasis, and felt like an oracle of twelve 
years of age. 

''I don%" said Lizzie. "I know I cry often enough when 
papa is cross, and Fm not in love with him." 

" Tes ! but you don't look as Mimie did." 

" Don't call her Mimie — ^you know papa does not like it'* 

"Yes ; but there are so many things papa does not like I can 
never remember them all. Never mind about that ; but hsten 
to something IVe got to tell you, if you'll never, never telL" 

" No, indeed I won't, Mary. What is it ?" 

« Not to Mrs. Denbigh r' 

" No, not even to Mrs. Denbigh." 

" WeU, then, the other day — last Friday, Mimie " 

" Jemima ! " interrupted the more conscientious Elizabeth. 

" Jemima, if it must be so," jerked out Mary, ** sent me to her 
desk for ah envelope, and what do you think I saw ?" 

■ "What ?" askeJi Elizabeth, expecting nothing less than a red- 
hot Valentine, signed Walter Farquhar,^ro Bradshaw, Farquhar, 
and Co., in fuU. 

" Why, a piece of paper, with dull-looking lines upon it, just 
like the scientific dialogues ; and I remember all about it. It 
was once when Mr. Farquhar had been telling us that a bullet 
does not go in a straight line, JDut in a something curve, and he 
drew some lines on a piece of paper ; and Mimie " 

" Jemima," put in Elizabeth. 

" Well, well ! She had treasured it up, and written in a comer, 
' W. F., April 3rd.' Now, that's rather like love, is not it ? For 
Jemima hates useful information just as much as I do, and that's 
saying a great deal ; and yet she had kept this paper, and dated 

" If that's all, I know Dick keeps a paper with Miss Benson's 
nsune written on it, and yet he's not in love with her ; and per- 
haps Jemima may like Mr. Farquhar, and he may not like ner. 
It' seems such a little while since her hair was turned up, and he 
has always been a grave, middle-aged man ever since I can recol- 
lect ; and then, have you never noticed how often he finds fault 
with her — almost lectures her ]" 

" To be sure," said Mary ; " but he may be in love, for all 
that. Just think how often papa lectures mamma ; and yet, of 
course, they're in love with each other." 

"Well ! we shall see," said EUzabeth. 

Poor Jemima little thought of the four sharp eyes that 
watched her daily course while she sat alone, as she fancied, with 
her secret in her own room. For, in a passionate fit of grieving, 
at the impatient hasty temper which had made her so seriously 
displease Mr. Farquhar that he had gone away without remon- 
strance, without more leave-taking than a distant bow, she had 
begun to suspect that rather than not be noticed at all by him, 
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rather tiian be sm object of indifference to him — oh I far rather 
w<«.iM she be an object of anger and upbraitling j and the 
thmighta that foUoTred this confi^on to herTself. stuniietl and 
V " ' "-^d Iier ; and for once that they made her (hzzy with 
1 "limeis thoy made her sick with fear. For an instaat 

^... ^ ...... led to beeorao and to be all he could ^inh. her ; to 

change her very nature for liim. And then a great gush of pride 
:.arne over her, and she set her teeth tight together, and detei^ 
I that he should either love her as she was, or not at all. 
-s he could take her with all her faultSL, &lie would not care 
(or hi^ regard ; " love '* was too nohle a word to call such cold 
ndcidatiijg feeling as hi 3 must be, who went about with a pattern 
idea in hii^ mind, trying to find a wife to match. Besides, there 
iras sometliing degrading, Jcmimti thought^ in trying to alter 
liereelf to gain the love of any human creature. And yet, if he 
did not Ciire for her, if this late indiifereuce were to hvst, what a 
^reat shroud was diuwu over life ! Could she bear it ] 

From the agony she liarcd Dot look atj but which she waa 

foing to risk encountering, she waa ai'oused by the pre&enoe of 
er mother. 
** Jemima ! joiir Mhcr wants to speak to yoti in the dining* 

" TJ^lrnt for V[ asked the girl. 

* Ob ! he is fidgeted by something Mr. Farquhar said to rne^ 
mi which I repeated. I am sure 1 thought there wna no harm 
in it, and your father always likes me to tell him what evorybody 
says in hia absence." 

Jemima weot with a hea\'y heart into her father^s presence* 

He was walking up and down the room, and did not see her 
at first 

*^0h, Jemima : is that you ? Has your mother told yoit 
what I want to speak to you about ?" 

** No !'* said Jemima, " Not ejtactly.^* 

'*8he has been telling me, what proves to tne how very 

xerionsly you must have displeased and offendod Mr. Farquhar, 

' " ! e be could have expressed himself to her as he didj when he 

■ [Hi house ; you know what he said T* 

"No!" said Jemima^ her heart swelling within her, "He 
Ims no r*ght to say anything about me.*' She was desperate, or 
9ihQ durst not have said this before her father. 

"No ri^htl — what do you. mean, Jemima T* said Mr. Brsid- 

«haw, turuiug sharp round, " Surely you muat know that I hope 

lip may one day be your husband ; that is to say, if you prove 

4-ojTrcMf worthy of the excellent training I ha%"e given you. I 

i poso Mr. Fai-quhar would take any undisciplined girl 



imn held tight by a chair near which she was sftanding. 
lid not qjcak ; her father wiis pleased by her mlence— it 
I ific wax '^ whkili he liked his ptoied?i to\w xcc^K'^fA. 
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*^Eut you cannot suppose" he continued, **tliat Mr, Farquhar 
will consent to roarry you - - ^ * 

" Consent to marry me !" repeated Jemima, in & low tone of 
Brooding indiguiition ; were those the terms upon wbicb her 
rich woman*s heart was to he given, with a calm consent of 
acquiescent acceptanoej but a Uttle above resignation on the p^ 
of the receiver ? 

— **if you give way to a temper which, although you hare 
never dared to show it to me, I am well aware eiistsT although I 
hoped the hahita of self-examination X had instilled had done 
much to cure yon of manifesting it. Atone time^ Richard pro- 
mised to h€ the more lieadstrong of the two ; now, I must 
desire you to take pattern hy )iira. Yea,'' ho continued^ falling 
into his old train of thought, ^" it would he a most fortunate con- 
nexion for you in every way, 1 should have you under my own 
eye, and could still assist yon in the formation of your eharacterj 
and I should tie at hand to strengthen and confirm your principles. 
Mi\ Parqiihar's connexion with the firm would he convenient and 
flgreeahle to me in a pecuniary point of view. He — — •" Mr* 
Bradshaw was going on in his enumeration of the advantagei 
which he in particnlar, and Jemima in the second place, wonld 
derive from this marriage, when his daughter spoke, at first so 
low that he could not hear her, as lie walked up and down the 
room with his creaking boots^ and he had to stop to IJsteu. 

^ Has llr, Farquhar ever spoken to you about it ?" Jemimil^a 
cheek was flushed as she asked the question ; she wished that 
she might have been the person to whom he had first addr^aed 
himself, 

Mr. Bradshaw answered, — 

" No, not spoken. It has been implied between us for some 
time. At least, I have been so aware of his intentions that 1 have 
made several allusions, in the course of biisinciis, to it, as a thing 
that might take place. He can hardlv have misunderatoml ; he 
must have seen that I ]:>erccived his design, and aj^proved of it," 
said Mr. Bradshawj rather doubtfully ; as he remem>>er«xl how 
veiy httle, in fact, passed between him and hie partner which 
could have refcrenee to the subject, to any but a mind prepared 
to receive it. Perhaps Mr. Fari]uhar had not really thought of ft ; 
hut then agaiui that would imply that his own j>enetration had 
been miistaken, a thinj^ not tmposaible certainly, but quite beyond 
the range of pmbability. So he reassured himself, and (as he 
thought) his daughter, by saying,— 

** The whole thing is so suitahle — the advantages arising ft\Jin 
the connexion are so obvious ; besides which^ I am quite aware, 
from many httle speeches of Mr. Fan^uhar*3, that he contem- 
plates marriage at no very iLlist.ant time ; and he seldom leav«« 
Ecelefefton, and visits few families beaidc^s r*ur own ~ cH?rtAinly» 
none that can com|jare with ours in the advantag^'^ you liave nJl 
received in moral unrl religious traijiing" But then Mr, linui* 
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i'.mv was checked in liia implied praises of himself (and only _ 
If could he his marLvngalc when he once set out on such nfl 
hv H recollection that Jemima must not feel too aocuroj as9 
lifiicome if he. dwelt too much \ni the advantages of lieffH 
father*s daughter. Accordingly, lie aaidj ^"^ But JoaB 
i)e awiu'c, Jemimti^ that you do veiy little credit to thofl 
-ion I have given you, when yoa make such an impressioit^ 
i mtiat have done tonday, hefore Mr, Farquhar oould havfi« 
, hiit he did of you !" fl 

" "VVhiit did he say ?" asked Jemima, etiU in the lowj huaky^ 
tone of suppi-^ssed anger. I 

** Your mother says he romaTked to her, * What a pity it iSi,.-H 
that Jemima cannot maintain her opinions without going into ft 9 
1 in • and what a pity it is, that her opinions are such as to 
lon^ rather than ciirbj these fii^ of rudeness and anger !* *' 
^ Did he say that T' said Jemima, in a still lower tone^ not 
questioning her father, hut speaking nit her to herself. 

" I have no doubt lie did/' replied her father, gravely, " Your 

mother is in the habit oi" repeating accumtely to nie what takes 

>il'i.-rt in xny absence ; besides whii-^h, the whole speech is not one 

1^ ; she has not alteretl a word in the repetition, I am con- 

^^.j-d. I have trained her to habits of accuracy very urmsual in 

H At another time, Jemima might have heen inclined to rebel 
Ip&iixsi this system of carrying constant intelligence to head- 
Hpartcrs, which she had long ago felt as an insurmoimtable 
HBistaole to any free communication with her mother ; but now, 
Bpr father's means of acquiring knowledge faded into insignificance 
■before the nature of the information he nnparted. She stood quits 
HbE, grasping the chair-backj longiug to be dismissed, 
mk *• I have said enough now, I hope, to make you behave in a 
Becoming manner to Mr. Farquhar ; if your temper is too unniJy 
^0 be always under your own contix)lj at least iTave respect to 

my injunctions, and take some pains to curb it before him." 
■jr *' Slay I go I" askeil Jemima, chafing more and more. 
B ** You may," t^aid her father. When she left the room he 
H^ntly rubbed his hauihi together, satisfied with the effect he ha^l 
■pCMlnoedj and wondering how it was, that one so well brought up 
^p his daughter could ever say or do anything to provoke such a 
^pmark from Mr. Parquhar as that which he had heai^d repeated. 

V ** Nothing can ha more gentle and docile than she is when 
Bpoken to in the proper manner. 1 must give Farquhar a hint,'* 
B||id Mr. Bradshaw to himself. 

^f Jemima rushed np-staii-s, and locked herself into her room. 
^kie began pacing up and down at first, without shedding & tear ; 
Hpt then sne suddenly stopped, and bm'st out crying with paa- 
^Bonate indignation. 

V " So i J am to hehare well, not becau^ \l 'm t\^^— ^^i W 
Bti^^r it w right^but to show off Wore 'Mt. Y^^tc^^^^ ^3s^^. 
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Farqii]iar !" said she, suddenly changing to a sort of upbrai4i])g 
tone of voice, " I did not think so of you an hour ago. I did n<4. 
think you could choose a wife in that cold-hearted way, though 
you dia profess to act by rule and line ; but you think to have 
rae, do you ? because it is fitting and suitable, and you want to be 
married, and can*t spare time for wooing " (she was lashing her- 
self up by an exaggeration of all her father had said). " And how 
often I have thought you were too grand for me ! but now I know 
better. Now I can believe that all you do is done from calcula- 
tion ; you are good because it adds to your business credit — you 
talk in that high strain about principle because it sounds well, 
and is respectable — and even these things are better than your 
cold way of looking out for a wife, just as you would do for a 
carpet, to add to your comforts, and settle you respectably. But 
I won't be that wife. You shall see something of me which shall 
make you not acquiesce so quietly in the arrangements of the 
firm." She cried too vehemently to go on thinking or speaking. 
Then she stopped, and said, — 

" Only an nour ago I was hoping — I don't know what I was 
hoping — but I thought — oh ! how I was deceived ! — I thought 
he had a true, deep, loving, manly heart, which God might let me 
win : but now I know he has only a calm, calculating head ^" 

If Jemima had been vehement and passionate before this con- 
versation with her father, it was better than the sullen reserve 
she assumed now whenever Mr. Farquhar came to the house. He 
felt it deeply ; no reasoning with himself took off the pain he 
experienced. He tried to speak on the subjects she like<^ in the 
manner she liked, until he despised himself for the imsuccessful 
efforts. 

He stood between her and her father once or twice, in obvious 
inconsistency with his own previously-expressed opinions; and 
Mr. Bradshaw piqued himself upon his admirable management^ in 
making Jemima feel that she owed his indulgence or forbearanoe 
to Mr. Farquhar's interference ; but Jemima — ^perverse, miserable 
Jemima-^thought that she hated Mr. Farquhar all the more. 
She respected her father inflexible, much more than her father 
pompously giving up to Mr. Farquhar's subdued remonstrances 
on her behafil Even Mr. Bradshaw was perplexed, and shut him- 
self up to consider how Jemima was to be made more fully to 
understand his wishes and her own interests. But there was 
nothing to take hold of as a groimd for any further conversation 
with her. Her actions were so submissive that they were spirit- 
less ; she did all her father desired ; she did it with a nervous 
quickness and haste, if she thought that otherwise Mr. Farquhar 
would interfere in any way. She wished evidently to owe nothing 
to him. She had begun by leaving the room when he came in, 
after the conversation she had had with her father ; but at Mr. 
Bradahaw^a &rst expression of his wish that she should remain, 
ahe remaJned — silent, indifferent, matteii\iwe> V> ^VJoa^ ^waa ^<2;\ei% 
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on ; at least there was this appeartmce of iuatteotioii- She wfniLl 
trr*^' ^*" " at her ssewing e;a if t*htj were to earn her livehhooil hy 
it 1 1 wuii gotie out of ht^r eytjs a^ ^he lifted them up heiv3 

vu, .-. ,\ replying to any qiiesticnij aad the eyelids weio uftKiil 
swollen with crying. 4 

But in all this there was no positive fault. Mr. Bradsha#l 
oould ni*t have told her not to do this, or to do that, without hefl 
drying it ; for she had become much more d^jcile of kte, i 

It was a wonderful proof of the influence Ruth had gained inJ 
ihit family, that Mr. BradsihawT after luucli delibersition, cougratu*"! 
kted hitiiself on the wme determination )je huA mode of i^t|iie,st^ I 
ing her to speak to Jemima, and tiiid out what feeling was at thq 
bottom of all thm ctuuige in her way a of going on. j 

He rang the bell. 1 

* Is Mrs. Denbigh here ?" he inquired of the servant whCT 
inawered it 1 

** Yes, sir ; she is jn^t come." 

" Beg her to oome to me in this room as soon as she can leavo 
the young ladies.'* 

fiutb oame. 

** Sit do^^ii, Mvik Denbigh, s^it down, I want to have a little-i 
c^^n^-ersat ion with you ; not about youi* pupils, they are going onj 
v«?ll tmder your care^ I am sure ; and I often oojigratulatcs mjselfll 
^►n the choice I made — I as^^ure you I do. But "now I want U>\ 
apeak tt> yon about Jemima, She ia very fond of you, and perH 
lufW you could take some upportonity of ubaerving to her — iiM 
nborL (if siying to her, that cihe is behaving very foohahly — in. 
r tif'g ^^r. Farquhnr (who waa, 1 know, inclmed tcj hte 

^1' iK- ciulten, sulky way alie behaves in, when be m by." 

^U He pauaed for the ready acquiescence he expected. But Ruth i 
Hbl not quite conq^rehetid wbat wjis required of her, and disliked'' 
^■i* gbmptie she had gained of the task vety much. 
H^ " I hardly underatand, sir. You are displeased with Sliss 
~r8<Ubaw*a manner 8 to Mr> Farqubar," 

•* Well well t not quite that ; I am displKLsed with her raaii- 
■bi ' V are sulky and abrupt, particularly when he is by — and 

■ I (of whom she is so fond) to speak to her about it** 
^k " ijiit 1 have never had the opportunity of noticing them, 
^■faenever 1 have seen her, she has heen most gentle and affeo- 

H ** But I think yon do not hesitate to believe me when I aay 
Hiki I have noticed the reverse/* said Mr. BradshaWj dm whig him- 

■ •• No, mv. I beg your jmrdon if I liave eroressed myself so 
^pdlj as U> seem t*:» doubt. But am I to tell Miss Brads]iaw thatl 
^bu have apoken of her faults to me T' asjttjd Ruth, a little asto- i 
^bhed, and shrinking more than ever from the proposed task. 

H^ ** If you would allow me to finish what 1 have got t<t aa^i 
Hlll6ut mittrupthn^ 1 could then teU you ^\iai\^ "i^s^^ 
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^ I beg your pardon, sir," said Euth, gently. ^ 

" I wish you to join our circle occasionally in an evening j, 
Mrs. Bradshaw shall send you an invitation when Mr. Farqiihar ;s. 
likely to be here. Warned by me, and, consequently, with youri 
observation quickened, you can hardly fail to notice instances o£' 
what I have pointed out ; and then I will trust to your own good 
sense " (Mr. Bradshaw bowed to her at this part of his sentence) . 
" to fina an opportunity to remonstrate with her." , 

Ruth was beginning to speak, but he waved his hand for an- 
other minute of silence. : 

" Only a minute, Mrs. Denbigh ; I am quite aware that, ia- 
requesting your presence occasionally in the evening, I shall be 
trespassing upon the time which is, in fact, your money ; you may 
be assured that I shall not forget this little circumstance, .and 
you can explain what I have said on this head to Benson and his 
sister." 

" I am afraid I cannot do it," Euth began : but while she was 
choosing words delicate enough to express her reluctance to act 
as he wished, he had almost bowed her out of the room ; and 
thinking that she was modest in her estimate of her qualifications 
for remonstrating with his daughter, he added, blandly, — 

"No one so able, Mrs. Denbigh. I have observed many 
qualities in you — observed when, perhaps, you have little 
thought it." 

If he had observed Euth that morning, he would have seen 
an absence of mind, and depression of spirits, not much to her 
credit as a teacher ; for she could not bring herself to feel that 
she had any right to go into the family purposely to watch over 
and find fault with any one member of it. If she had seen any- 
thing wrong in Jemima, Euth loved her so much that she would 
have told her of it in private ; and with many doubts, how far 
she was the one to pull out the mote from any one's eye, even in ' 
the most tender manner ; — she would have had to conquer re- 
luctance before she could have done even this ; but there was 
something undefinably repugnant to her in the manner of acting 
which Mr. Bradshaw had proposed, and she determined not to 
accept the invitations which were to place her in so false a 
position. 

But as she was leaving the house, after the end of the lessozuSy 
while she stood in the hall tying on her bonnet, and listening to 
the last small confidences of her two pupils, she saw Jemima 
coming in through the garden-door, and was struck by the change 
in her looks. The large eyes, so brilliant once, were dim and 
clouded ; the complexion sallow and colourless ; a lowering ex- 
pression was on the dark brow, and the comers of her mouth 
drooped as with sorrowfyil thoughts. She looked up, and her eyea 
met Ruth's. 

"Oh ! you beautiful creature !" thought Jemima, "with your 
stm ca2m, heavenly face, what ar^ you to know of earth's tn«2s 1 
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You have lost yonr beloved Ly deatli— but that is 

Tiir. .^i* Hie soiTOW I have ptills me down and down, an^ 

V ' and hate every oue^ — not you, though." And her 

b-- --. .^iug to a soft, tender look^ she went up to Kuth^ and 

ItJftsed her fondly j as if it were a relief to be near some one on 

TfhoBC true pure heai-t she relied. Ruth returned the care^ ; and 

evcD while she did so, she suddenly rescinded kcr resolution to 

ieep clear of what itr. Bmdshaw had desired her to do. On her 

flrjv home she re^olved^ if she could, to find out what were 

Jemitiia'^ secret feelings ; and if (\m fiom some previous know- 

kdge she suspected) they wert) morbid and exaggerated in any 

way, to try and help her right with all the wisdom which true 

^tfe gives. It was time that some one should come to ^till the 

Hbrm in Jemima's turbulent heail^ wliich wa^ daily and hourly 

MiowlDg less and less of peace. The irritating difficulty was to 

sejiarate the two ebai'actera, which at two different tiuxes she 

baa attributed to Mi\ Parquhar — the old one, which she had 

formerly believed to be true^ that he was a man acting up to a 

Jfe h s^tatidard of lofty piinciple, and acting up without a stiiigglo 

Hbid this^ last had been the eireumstance which had made her 

^BbeUious and irritable onec) ; the new oiiCt which, her father hatl 

^Kcited in her suspicious mind, that Mr* Farcpdiai* was cold and 

Hjdg|MiDg io all he did, aud that ahc was to be transferred by 

^^^Kmer, and accepted by the latter, as a sort of &toek-in- trade 

^HBbe were the two Mr. Farquhars who clashed together in her 

^nid* And in this state of irritation and prejudice, she eould 

^B^bear tbe way in which he gave up his opinions to please her ; 

^^Hpa not the way to win her ; she hked him far better when 

^^^B^xibly and ri^dly adhered to hi is idea of right and wrong, 

^BTiVeii dlowing any force to temjitatiouj and liardly any grace 

^B repentance, compared with that beauty of holiness whicli ha^ 

^Hver yielded to ain- He had been her idol in those days, as shtj 

^niQd out noWj however much at the thne she^had opposed him 

^Mi violence. 

^B As for Mr. Farquhar, he waa almost weary of himself; no 
^K^ning] even no principle, seemed to have inflnenctt over him, 
Bpr he saw that Jemima was not at all wdmt he uppi-oved of in 
^kmati. He saw her uncurbed tiud jmsftiotjatc, affecting to de- 
^■be the rules of Ufe he held moist sacred ^ and iudittercnt to, if 
^■it positively disliking him ; and yet he loved her dearly. But 
^m leaolved to make a gi'eat effort of wUl, and break loose from 
^■jl^trajnmek of sense. And while he resolved^ some old re- 
^^^■lon would bring her up, hanging on his arm^ in all the 
HHnDee of early giilbood, looking up in his face with her soft 
S&Il eyes, and questioning him upon the mysterious subjects 
jMdi had so much interest for l>oth of them at that Um^ 
^nough they had become only matter for dimension in th£ae|j 
Hbr cmys. ^ 

It was ^0 tni(^ m Mr. Biiidsha^v laaji m^^ ^to* ^^^^Si^!'^ 
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wished to many, and had not much choice in the small town of 
Eccleston. He never put this so plainly before himself, as a 
reason for choosing Jemima, as her father had done to her ; but 
it was an unconscious motive all the same. However, noW He 
had lectured himself into th6 resolution to make a pretty long 
absence from Eccleston, and see if, amongst his distant friends, 
there was no woman more in accordance with his ideal, who 
could put the naughty, wilful, plaguing Jemima Bradshaw out of 
his head, if he did not soon perceive some change in her for the 
better. 

A few days after Ruth's conversation with Mr. Bradshaw, the 
invitation she had been expecting, yet dreading, came. It was to 
her alone. Mr. and Miss Benson were pleased at the compliment 
to her, and urged her acceptance of it. She wished that tney had 
been included ; she had not thought it right, or kind to Jeihima, 
to tell them why she was going, and she feared now lest they 
should feel a little hurt that they were not asked too. But she 
need not have been afraid. They were glad and J)roud of the 
attention to her, and never thought of themselves. 

" Ruthie, what gown shall you wear to-night ] yoiir dark grey 
one, I suppose ?" asked Miss Benson. 

" Yes, I suppose so. I never thought of it ; but that is my 
best." 

" Well, then, I shall quill up a ruff for you. You know I am 
a famous quiller of net." 

Ruth came down-stairs with a little flush on her cheeks when 
she was ready to go. She held her bonnet and shawl in her hand, 
for she knew Miss Benson and Sally would want to see her 
dressed. 

^ Is not mamina pretty ? " asked Leonard, with a child's pride. 

" She looks very nice and tidy," said Miss Benson, who had 
an idea that children should not talk or think about beauty. 

" I think my ruff looks so nice," said Ruth, with gentle plea- 
sure. And, indeed, it did look nice, and set off the pretty round 
throat most becomingly. Her hair, now grown long and thick, 
was smoothed as close to her head as its waving nature would 
allow, and plaited up in a great rich knot low down behind. The 
grey gown was as plain as plain could be. 

" You should have light gloves, Ruth," said Miss Benson. 
She went up-stairs, and brought down a delicate pair of Limerick 
ones, which had been long treasured up in a walnut-shell. 

" They say them gloves is made of chicken's-skins," said SaUy, 
examining them curiously. " I wonder how they set about 
skinning 'em." 

" Here, Ruth," said Mr. Benson, coming in from the garden, 
" here's a rose or two for you. I am sorry there are no more ; I 
hoped I should have had my yellow rose out by this time, but 
the damask and the white are in a warmer comer, and have got 
the start." 
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Miss Benson and Leonard stood at the dooT^ and watclied her 
ilgwn the little paasago-street till she was out of sight. ■ 

She had Imrdlf touched the heU at ^Ir* Bradshaiv's door, whew 
Mary and Elizabeth opened it with boihteroufi glee. ' 

*■ We saw you comiug— -we've been watching for you^ — we 
w&ot yoM to come round the garden before tea ; papa is not eomu 
in yet Do come." 

She went round the garden with a little girl clinging to eac^li _ 
mra. It was full of sunshine and flowere, and this made th« 
contra^ between it and the n-^ual large family room (whiclij 
fiftmted the north-east, and therefore had no evening sun t<:» hgh» 
up its cold drab funiiture)^ more striking than usual. It loo^ndfl 
tery gloomy. There was the great dining-tablc^ heavy andll 
Kjuare ; the range of chaii"Sj atraight and square ; the work-box eB,,J 
imeful and square ; the colouring of wallst, and earpet, and ciit^B 
tams; all of the coldest dei^criptiim ; everything was handsome,^ 
ind evei^ything was ugly, Mrs, BracUhtiw was asleep in her eaey- 
chair when they came in- Jemima had just put down h«r work, 
and, lost in thought^ she leaned her cheek on her hand AVhen she 
faw Ruth she brightened a little, and went to her and kissed her* 
Mrs* Bradshaw jumped up at the sound of their entrance, an4 J 
iraa wido awake in a moment I 

** Oh I I thought your father was here " said she, evidently^ 
felieved to find that he had not come in and caught her sleep ingj 

"Thank you, Mm. Denbigh, for coming tons to-night," sai(M 
ahe, in the quiet tone in which she generally #poke in her bu^J 
liand's absence. Wlien he w^aa there, a aort of constant terror^ 
of displcising him macie her voice sharp and nervous ; the 
dnidren knew that many a thing jmssed oyer by their mother 
▼hen their father was away, wae sure to be noticed by her when J 
lie was present ; and noticed^ too, in a croas an<l querulous J 
manoer, for sh« -w^h so much afraid of the blame wliich on any* 
«ceasir»n of their misbehaviom- feU upon her. Aiid yet f^hSM 
looked up to her husband with a reverence, and I'egai'd, and ^M 
&ithfu]nes3 of love, which his decision of character was likeljpH 
to produce on a weak and anxious mind. He was a rest and ttm 
support to her, on whom she cast all her responsibilitiea ; shefl 
was an obedient, imremonatrating wife to him i no strongs™ 
ifFection had ever brought her duty to him into c^ inflict with anj^ 
desire of her heart. She loved her children dearly, though they 
all |ierplexed her yqyj frequently. Her son was her especial 
darhng, because he very seldom brought her into any scrapes 
with tis father ; he was no CMitioiis and pnident, and had the 
aii of *' keeping a calm songh " atnunt any difficulty he might be 
in. With all her dutiful sense of tha obligation, which her 
liusband enf*:)reed upon her, to notice and tell him cverjiLhuig 
ihi&i was going wrong in the hoiisehold, and rfti>ccially among 
^p duldreu, Mrs. Bi'adshaw, Cornell ow, contrived to be lioncstly 
HukI to u good deaJ thafe ws^ not pi^akewoirt^^ m 'fefrb\fi?t^'5j&3K^ 
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Mr. Bradshaw came in before long, bringing with him Mr. 
Farquhar. Jemima had been talking to Euth with some interest 
before then ; but> on seeing Mr. Farquhar, she bent her head 
down over her work, went a little paler, and turned obstinately 
silent. Mr. Bradshaw longed to command, her to speak ; but 
even he had a suspicion that what she might say, when so com- 
manded, might be rather worse in its effect tnan her gloomy 
silence ; so he held his peace, and a discontented, angry kind of 
peace it was. Mrs. Bradshaw saw that something was wrong, 
out could not tell what ; only she became every moment more 
trembling, and nervous, and irritable, and sent Mary and Eliza- 
beth off on all sorts of contradictory errands to the servants, and 
inade the tea twice as strong, and sweetened it twice as much as 
usual, in hopes of pacifying her hu&band with good things. 

Mr. Farquhar had gone for the last time, or so he thought. 
He had resolved (for the fifth time) that he would go and watch 
Jemima once more, and if her temper got the better of her, and 
she showed the old sullenness again, and gave the old proofs 
of indifference to his good opinion, he womd give her up alto- 
geUier, and seek a wife elsewhere. He sat watching her with 
folded arms, and in silence. Altogether they were a pleasant 
fsunily party! 

Jemima wanted to wind a skein of wool. Mr. Farquhar saw 
it, and came to her, anxious to do her this little service. She 
turned away pettishly, and asked Euth to hold it for her. 

Euth was hu|b for Mr. Farquhar, and looked sorrowfully at 
Jemima ; but Jemima would not see her glance of upbraiding, as 
Buth, hoping that she would relent, delayed a Uttle to comply 
with her request. Mr. Farquhar did ; and went back to his seat 
to watch them both. He saw Jemima turbulent and stormy in 
look ; he saw Euth, to all appearance, heavenly calm as the angels, 
or with only that little tinge of sorrow which her friend's beha- 
viour had called forth. He saw the imusual beauty of her face 
and form, which he had never noticed before ; and he saw Jemima, 
with all iJie brilliancy she once possessed in eves and complexion, 
dimmed and faded. He watched Euth, speaking low and soft to 
the little girls, who seemed to come to her in eveiy difficulty ; 
And he remarked her gentle firmness when their bed-time came^ 
and they pleaded to stay up longer (their father was absent in 
his counting-house, or they would not have dared to do so). He 
liked Euth's soft, distinct, unwavering " No ! you must go. You 
must keep to what is right,*' far better than the good-natured 
yielding to entreaty he had formerly admired in Jemima. He 
was wandering off into this comparison, while Euth, with delicate 
and unconscious tact, was trying to lead Jemima into some sub- 
ject which should take her away from the thoughts, whatever 
they were, that made her so ungracious and rude. 

Jemima was ashamed of herself before Euth, in a way whidi 
the bad never been before any one else. BKe valued Euth's good 
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opiBion ma laghlfy tbat ahe dreaded 1^ ker friaDd sbould per- 
orive her faults. She luit a check upon herself— a check at tir8t|| 
Imt after a Hltle time she }md forgotten something of her IrtmMej 
«ltd listeDed to Rtith, aud questtntied her ftlwiit Xjeanai'd, ^xooM 
isaniled at his little witticinn]?^ ; and only thtj sighs, tliat 'wouldi 
come lip from the very force c*f ha hit, hrought back the conscious*! 
ness of her unhappineaE. Before the end of the eveningT JeniiniW 
had allowed herself to speak to Mr. Parquhar ia the old way*-»J 
(juestioniug^ differing, disputing. *Sho was recalifid to the rememJ 
brance of that miai^rahlc conversation by the entrance of hed 
fiitli^n After that she was silent. But he had seen her faeol 
toofe animated, Jind bright with a emile, as Rhc spoke to Mm 
Farqiihar; and although he n^grett ml the Iosb of her enmploxinwl 
|for she waa atill very palely he was highly pleaded with the ano- J 
Oess of his project. He never donlited but tliat Ruth had giv€iiJ 
iler stime eort of private exhortation to behave better. He could] 
not Imve understood the x:»retty art with which, by i^imply liaDisbnl 
!Dg unpleaijaut mdijccts, aiid throwing a wholesome natural aunlitJ 
t^ne over others, Ruth had LnHensibly drawn Jemima out of hcT 
llooM. He reaolved to buy Mrs. Denbigh a htttidaome silk gown 
the very next day. He did not believe 8he*had a ailk gown» poor 
cmnttire ! He had noticed that dark grey stuff, this long, long 
time, as her iSnnday dreas. He liked the colour ', the silk one* 
ihould be ju&t the same tinge. Then he thought that it wonld(iJ 
perhaps, ho better to choose a lighter shadOj one which might ha j 
noticed as different to the old gown. For hq^bad no ilouljt &hM 
TTfjald like to have it remarked, and, perhaps;, would not olyccM 
to tell people, that it was a present from Mr. Bi'adahaw — a tokenJ 
of Ms approbation. He smiled a little to himself aa he thoughld 
of thk additional aource of pleasure to Ruth. She, in the meanJ 
tiiiie, was getting up to go home. While Jeminia was lighting 
the bed-candle at the lamp, Ruth came round to bid good nightj 
Mr. Bradahaw could not allow her to remain tUl the morrowj 
imeertain whether he was satisfied or not. 1 

** Good night, Mrs. Denbigh/* said he. *' Good night Thankl 
you. I am obliged to you — I am exceedingly obliged to you " 

He laid emphasis on these words, for iic was plcMcd to see 
Mr, Farquhar step forwards to help Jemima in her little office, 

Mr, Farquhar offered to accompany Ruth home ; hut the 
Btretts that intervened between Mr, Brad«haw*s and the Chapel- 
house were so quiet that he desisted, when ho learnt from Ruth's 
manner how much she disliked hia proposal Mr. Bradahaw, toOj 
instantly obsen^cd, — 
^ ** Oh ! Mrs. Denbigh need not trouble you, Farquhar. I have , 
■rvants at liberty at an j moment to attend on her, if she wisheal 

H In fact, he wanted to make hay while the sun Bhone, and td 
Blaiii Mr. Faix^idiar a little longer^ uow that Jemima was sol 
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gracious. She went up-stairs with Ruth to help her to put on her 
things. 

" Dear Jemima !" said Ruth, " I am so glad to see you looking 
better to-night! You quite frightened me this morning, yoU 
looked so ill." 

** Did I?" replied Jemima. "Oh, Ruth! I have been so 
unhappy lately. I want you to come and put me to-rights," she 
continued, half smiling. ** You know Tm a sort of out-pupil of 
yours, though we are so nearly of an age. You ought to lecture 
me, and make me good." 

« Should I, dear ?" said Ruth. " I don't think I'm the one 
to do it." 

" Oh, yes ! you are— youVe done me good to-night." 

"Well, if I can do anything for you, tell me what it is?" 
asked Ruth, tenderly. 

" Oh, not now — ^not now," replied Jemima. " I could not tell 
you here. It's a long story, and I don't know that I can tell you 
at all. Mamma might come up at any moment, and papa would 
be sure to ask what we had been talking about so long." 

" Take your own Jime, love," said Ruth ; " only remember, 
as for as I can, how glad I am to help j^ou." 

" You're too good, my darling ! " said Jemima, fondly. 

" Don't say so," replied Ruth, earnestly, almost as if she were 
afraid. " Gk)a knows I am not." 

" Well ! we're none of us too good," answered Jemima ; " I 
know that. But yfu are very gooa. Nay, I won't call you so, if 
it makes you look so miserable. But come away down-stairs." 

With the fragrance of Ruth's sweetness lingering about her, 
Jemima was her best self during the next half-hour. Mr. Brad- 
shaw was more and more pleased, and raised the price of the silk, 
which he was going to give Ruth, sixpence a yard during the time. 
Mr. Farquhar went home through the garden-way, happier than 
he had been this long time. He even caught himself hmnming 
the old refrain : 

On revient, on revient toiyours, 
A ses premiers amours. 

But as soon as he was aware of what he was doing, he cleared 
away the remnants of the song into a cough, which was sonorous, 
if not perfectly real. 



CHAPTER XXL 



The next morning, as Jemima and her mother sat at their work, 
it came into the head of the former to remember her father's 
very marked way of thanking Ruth the evening before. 
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" What a favoiu*ite Mra* Denbigh is with papa I '* Bald she. 
'' I am siir© 1 don't wonder at it. Did jou notice, mBuama, how 
he thanked her foi' coming here Jast night 1" 

^ Yo.% dear ; but I don't thinlc tt was all- '* Sirs, Bradshaw 

stopped short Bhu wm never certain if it was right or wrong to 
saj anything, 

** i&fot all what V* asked Jemima, when she aaw hea: mother 
WBS cot going to finieh the eenteuce* 

" Not all 1>ecaus<3 Mra* Denbigh came to tea here ," replied 
fimdshaw. 

^ Why, what else could bo be thanking her for t What has 
she done ? " asked Jemima, atimnlated to curiosity by her mother's 
hesitating manner. 

** I don't know if I ought to tell you " said Mrs. Bradshaw. 
** Oh, very welll" said Jemima, rather ejinoyed* 
" K^ay, dear ! your papa never said I waa not to tell ; porhaga 
Imay.'* 

^ Never miDcl I I don't want to hear," in a piqued tone* 
There waa silence for a little while, Jemima was trying to 
&iiik of something clse^ but her tlioushts would revert to the 
wonder what Mrs. Denbigh could have tloue for her father, 

** I thini: I may tell you, though,'' said Mrs. Bradshaw, half 
qiiestioning. 
r Jemima had the honour not to urge any confidence, but she 
Bif^ too curious to take any active step t<i wards repressing it, 
Wt Mrs. Bradshaw wout on : ^' I think you deserve to know. It 
Wk PCtrtly yoni' doing that papa is so pleased with Mrs. Denbigh. 
^b h going to buy her a sdk gown thiti morning, and I think you 
Kight to knoiv \vhy/' 
B " Why if '* asked Jeruima. 

t ^ Because papa is so pleased to find that jou mind what Bho 
saya.** 

" I luind what mhe says I to be sure I do, and always did. 
Bat why ahould papa give her a gown for that 1 I think he 
might to give it nie i"ather " said Jemima, half laughing. 

*^ I am Buie he would, deai- ; he will give you one, 1 am ceiv 
tain, if you want one. He was so pleased to see you like your 
old self to Mr Farquhar la.st night- We neither of ua could * 
lliink what had come over you this last month; but now aU 
seems right." 

A dark cloud came over Jemima's face, Slie did not like 
this close obson^ation and constant comnient upon her manners I 
aod what had Buth to do with it 1 

K " I am glad yoti were pleaf^ed " said slie, very coldly. Thou, 
^fcer u pausCj she arlded^ " But you liave not told me w^hat Mrs* 
^Bbbigh had to do with my good behaviour." 
H^ ** Did not she speak to you about it ?" asked Mrs. Bradshaw^ 
Hkmg up. 
■ " Nq; why should ska t She liaa no ri^i \^ ctvXX^^^'^'^'V 
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do. She would not be so impertinent,'* said Jemima, feeling very 
uncomfortable and suspicious. 

" Yes, love ! she would have had a right, for papa had desired 
her to do it." 

" Papa desired her ! What do you mean, mamma ?" 

" Oh, dear ! I dare say I should not have told you," said Mrs. 
Bradshaw, perceiving, from Jemima's tone of voice, that some- 
thing had gone wrong. " Only you spoke as if it would be impeiv 
tinent in Mrs. Denbigh, and I am sure she would not do anvthiug 
that was impertinent. You know, it would be but right for her 
to do what papa told her ; and he said a great deal to her, the 
other day, about finding out why you were so cross, and bringing 
you right. And you are right now, dear ! " said Mrs. Bradshaw, 
soothingly, thinking that Jemima was annoyed (like a good child) 
at the recollection of how naughty she had been. 

" Then papa is going to give Mrs. Denbigh a gown because I 
was civil to Mr. Farquhar last night." 

" Yes, dear !" said Mrs. Bradshaw, more and more frightened 
at Jemima's angry manner of speaking — ^low-toned, but very 
indignant. 

Jemima remembered, with smouldered anger, Ruth's pleading 
way of wiling her from her suUenness the night before. Manage- 
ment everywhere ! but in this case it was peculiarly revolting; so 
much so, that she could hardly bear to believe that the seemingly 
transparent Ruth had lent herself to it. 

" Are you sure, mamma, that papa asked Mrs. Denbigh to 
make me behave differently ] It seems so strange." 

" I am quite sure. He spoke to her last Friday morning in 
the study. I remember it was Friday, because Mrs. Dean was 
working here." 

Jemima remembered now that she had gone into the school- 
room on the Friday, and found her sisters lounging about, and 
wondering what papa could possibly want with Mrs. Denbigh. 

After this conversation, Jemima repulsed all Ruth's timid 
efforts to ascertain the cause of her disturbance, and to help 
her if she could. Ruth's tender, sympathising manner, as she saw 
Jemima daily looking more wretched, was distasteful to the 
latter in the highest degree. She could not say that Mrs. 
Denbigh's conduct was positively wrong — it might even be quite 
right; but it was inexpressibly repugnant to her to think of 
her father consulting with a stranger (a week ago she almost 
considered Ruth as a sister) how to manage his daughter, so as 
to obtain the end he wished for ; yes, even if that end was for her 
own good. 

She was thankful and glad to see a brown paper parcel lying 
on the hall table, with a note in Ruth's handwriting, addressed 
to her father. She knew what it was, the grey silk dress. That 
she was sure Ruth would never accept. 

No one henceforward could induce 3einMn3^\.o ^\jX«t Vd^ «i\i- 
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inBTsatioii with Mr. FiirqtiEiar. Bhe suspected mancBuvntig in the 
simj^lest action 3j and was luiaembk in tins coti stunt state of. J 
fiiiqjidon. She would not allow heraell" to like Mr* Farquhar,! 
eveu when he said things the most after her own heart, Sh#.J 
beard him, one evening, talking with her father about the prin** 
ciples of trade. Her father rtood out for the keeneet^ sharpeal^ 
work, consistent %vith honesty ; if he had not been her father, sh#H 
isoidd, perliaps, have thought some of his sa^gs inconsistent ■ 
with ti'uo Christian honesty. He was for driving hard bargain^ I 
exacting interest and payment of just hiUH to a day* That was 
(he ^d) the only way in which trade could lie conducted. Onoe 
allow a margin of untjertainty, or where feelings, instead of 
fnss-ims, were to be tho guide, and all hope of there ever being 
any good men of businessi was ended. 

" Suppose a delay of a month in requirhig payment might •■ 
f© a man's credit — ^prevent his becoming a bEinkrupt ? '* put ifl ■ 
\ Farqnlmr. 

** I wo aid not give it him. I would let him have money to 
■ up again as soon as he had passed the Baz^kruptcy Court ; if M 
never passetl, I might j in some cases, make liim an allowance, " 
1 1 w'ottld always keep my justice and my charity separate.'' 
*' And yet charity (in your sense of the word) degrades ; 
justice, tempered with mercy and consideration, elevates." 

^ That is not justice — justice is certain and inileiible+ No I 
Mr. Farqnhar, you must not allow any Quixotic notions to 
mingle with your conduct as a tradesman.-' 

And so they went on * Jemima's face glomng with sympathy ■ 
in all Mr. Farquhar said ; till once^ on looking up suddenly wit a I 
tparkling e^es, she saw a glance of her lather's^ wMoh told her, 
m pkki as words can say, that he was watehmg the effect of 
ifn Farqvihar^a speeches upon his daughter. Bhe was chilled 
tht^ueeforward ; she thought her ftither prolonged the argument, 
'■'■> ' 1 der to call out those sentiments which he knew would moat - 
iriet)d }m partner to his daughter. She would so fain hava ■ 
..LinSelf love All'. Farquhar ; hut this eonntant man€euvTing,B 
ifl w^hich she did not feel clear that he did not take a pBSsi\'^« 
party made her sick at hearts Bhe even wished that they m^ightB 
aot go through the form uf pretending to try to gain her conacutj 
ti* tiio marriage^, if it involved all this premeditated action aii^M 
fipeeeh-making^ — such moving about of every one into their rightpB 
uiacea, hke pieces at chess. She felt as if she wotdd rather bdrl 
■bu^ht openly, like an Oriental daughter, where no one is de-J 
^kdkl in their owd eyes by being parties to such a c<.)utraet*H 
^^^■^nsequences of all this " admirable management'' of Hfs« 
^^^H^&w^s would have been very unfortuntite to Mr. Farquha^B 
^^^fc'as innocent of till connivance in any of the plots — indeedlB 
^^H| have been as much annoyed at them as Jemitua* had hefl 
HBrftwani of them), Imt that the imptesawn wiadk^s uv^^^^^^ia h^'* 
^mih on tho ercning f have ^o lately deam\>eid, ^ist?^ &&cii^%\^V^ 
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the contrast which her behaviour made to Miss Bradshaw's -^ 
one or two more recent occasions. 

There was no use, he thought, in continuing attentions so: 
evidently distasteful to Jemima. To her, a young girl hardly- 
out of the school-room, he probably appeared Hke an old man ; 
and he might even lose the friendship with which she used to 
regard him, and which was, and ever would be, very dear to Jiini, 
if he persevered in trying to be considered as a lover. Qa 
should always feel affectionately towards her ; her very faults 
gave her an interest in his eyes, for which he had blamed him- 
self most conscientiously and most uselessly when he was looking 
upon her as his future wife, but which the said conscience would 
learn to approve of when she sank down to the place of a young 
friend, over whom lie might exercise a good and salutary inter- 
est. Mrs. Denbigh, if not many months older in years, had 
known sorrow and cares so early that she was much older in 
character. Besides, her shy reserve, and her quiet daily walk 
within the lines of duty, were much in accordance with Mr. 
Farquhar^s notion of what a wife should be. Still, it was a 
wrench to take his affections away from Jemima. If she had 
not helped him to do so by every means in her power, he could 
never have accomplished it 

Yes ! by every means in her power had Jemima alienated her 
lover, her beloved — for so he was in fact. And now her quick- 
sighted eyes saw he was gone for ever — past recall : for did not 
her jealous, sore heart feel, even before he himself was conscious 
of the fact, that he was drawn towards sweet, lovely, composed, 
and dignified Ruth — one who always thought before she spoke (as 
Mr. Farquhar used to bid Jemima do) — who never was tempted 
by sudden impulse, but walked the world calm and self -governed. 
What now availed Jemima's reproaches, as she remembered the 
days when he had watched her with earnest, attentive eyes, 
as he now watched Ruth ; and the times since, when, led astray 
by her morbid fancy, she had turned away from all his ad- 
vances! 

" It was only in March — last March, he called me * deat 
Jemima.' Ah ! don't I remember it well ? The pretty nosegay 
of green-house flowers that he gave me in exchange for the wild 
daffodils — and how he seemed to care for the flowers I gave 
him — and how he looked at me, and thanked me — that is all 
gone and over now." 

Her sisters came in bright and glowing. 

"Oh, Jemima, how nice and cool you are, sitting in this 
shady room ! " (she had felt it even chilly). " We have been 
such a long walk ! We are so tired. It is so hot." 

" Why did you go, then ?" said she. 

" Oh ! we wanted to go. We would not have stayed at home 
ou any account It has been so pleasant," said Mary. 

^' We've been to Scaurside ^^ood, \.o %iaWcvet ^w\^ %fctvw 
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berriea^" said Elizabeth. *^ Such a quantity I WeVe left a 
whole hasket-fiill in the dairy. Mr. Parquliai- fcuiys he'll teach us 
}mw to drees them in th^ way he learnt m G^rtuBXij, if we cnn 
mt him ^tme lioek. Do you think papa will let us have some V 
t ^ Was Mr. Fari|uhar with your* aaked Jemimaj a dull light 
Doming into her eyea. 

" Yest w*> told him this morning that mamma wanted uii to 
take some old linen to the lame nmn at St^-aurside Farm, and that 
we meant to coax Mrs. Denbigh to let us go into the wood and 
^ther stiuwberriea," said EHzabeth, 

^ '^ I thonght he would makti some expuse and como,'* said the 
Bbick-witted Maty^ as eager and though tlesa an observer ol" one 
Bfpe^ffair as of another, and quite fori^etting that, not many 
Rpeeks ago, slie had fimcied an attachment between him ajid 
lemim^. 

" Did you ? I did not," rephed Mizabeth, '^ At least I never 
Mought !ibout it. I was quite st&rtled when I haord his horse's 
Met behind ua on the road." 

H " lie said he was going to the farm, and could Itikc our 
BiBket. Waa it not kind of Hmf Jemima did not answer, so 
^M&rj continued,— 

** You know it^s a great pull up to the farm, and we were so 
hoi alresdy. The road was quite white and baked i it hurt my 
ip§ terribly. 1 waa so glad when ^[rs» Denbigh said we ndght 
tarn iotti the wood. Tlie hght wa^ quite green there, the branches 
ire so thick overhead." 

" And there are whole beda of wild strawberries,'* said Ehza- 
tietht taking up the tde now Mary waa out of breath. Mary 
fiumed herself with lier bonnet, while Elizabeth went on,— 

** You know whei-e the grey rock cTiqjEi out, don't you^ Jemima i 
^ Fell, there was a complete carpet of sttuwberry runnei-a. So 
^ttj I And we eould hardly &tep without treading the little 
ght scarlet beriios under foot," 
" We did so wish for Leonard " put in Mary. 
^ Yes 1 but Mrs. Denbigh gathered a p-eat many for him. 
od Mr, Farquhar gave her all his/' 

I thought you aaid he had gone on to Dawaon*a fiirm/' said 
ima. 

' Oh, yes I he just went up there ; and then he left hia horae 
ere, like a wise luan, and csimo to us in the pretty, cool, green 
^bod< Oht Jeminm, it waa so pretty — little flecka of light 
wming down here and there through the leaves, and quivering 
on the ground. You must go with ua to-morrovr,'* 

" YeSj" Sfiid SLiiy, ** we're going again to-mon-ow. We could 
not gather nearly all the strawberries," 
w ** And Leonard ia to go to(j, to-morrow.^' 
^k ** Yes ! we thought of such a capital plan. Timt'a k> sny, 
Kr. Farqtihar thought of it — we wanted to iiatry Leonard np 
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the hill in a king's cushion, but Mrs. Denbigh would not heaf 
of it" 

" She said it would tire us so ; and yet she wanted him to 
gather strawberries !'* 

" And so,'* interrupted Mary, for by this 'time the two girls 
were almost speaking together, " Mr. Farquhar is to bring him 
up before him on his horse." 

" You'll go with us, won't you, dear Jemima?" asked £lizap>' 
beth : " it wiU be at " 

" No ! I can't go," said Jemima, abruptly. " Don't ask me—1 
can't." 

The little girls were hushed into silence by her manner ; for 
whatever she might be to those above her in age and position, to 
those below her Jemima was almost invariably gentle. She felt 
that they were wondering at her. 

" Go up-stairs and take off your things. You know papa does 
not like you to come into this room in the shoes in which you 
have been out." 

She was glad to cut her sisters short in the details which 
they were so mercilessly inflicting — details which she must 
harden herself to, before she could hear them quietly and un- 
moved. She saw that she had lost her place as the first object 
in Mr. Farquhar's eyes — ^a position she had hardly cared for 
while she was secure in the enjoyment of it ; but the charm of 
it ■ now was redoubled, in her acute sense of how she had for- 
feited it by her own doing, and her own fault. For if he were the 
cold, calculating man her father had believed him to be, and had 
represented him as being to her, would he care for a portionless 
widow in humble circumstances like Mrs. Denbigh — ^no money, 
no connexion, encumbered with her boy? The very action 
which proved Mr. Farquhar to be lost to Jemima, reinstated him 
on his throne in her fancy. And she must go on in hushed 
quietness, quivering with every fresh token of his preference 
for another i That other, too, one so infinitely more worthy of 
him than herself; so that she could not have even the poor 
comfort of thinking that he had no discrimination, and was 
throwing himself away on a common or worthless person. Buth 
was beautiful, gentle, good, and conscientious. The hot colour 
flushed up into Jemima's sallow face as she became aware that, 
even while she acknowledged these excellencies on Mrs. Den- 
bigh's part, she hated her. The recollection of her marble face 
wearied her even to sickness : the tones of her low voice were 
irritating from their very softness. Her goodness, undoubted 
as it was, was more distasteful than many faults which had more 
savour of human struggle in them. 

" What was this terrible demon in her heart ?" asked Jemima's 
better angel. " Was she, indeed, given up to possession ? Was 
not this the ol4 stinging hatred which had prompted so many 
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MHO I The liatred of all swe^i virtues which might win the . 

Ime dented to us 1 The old aogerthat wrought in the elder brother^! | 

.Jeartt till it ended in the murder of the gentle Abel, while yoij 

^pt wi>rld was young ?^^ fl 

^ "* Oh^ God f help me I I did not know 1 was so wicked,''! 

tried JemiiDa aloud in her agonj. It had been b terrible glimpsil 

into the dark lurid gulf — the capabihty for evil, in her heatt,! 

(jlie wreatled with the dtMtion, but lie would not depart : it wits to J 

te a Btru^Le whether or not she was to ho given up to him, iil^ 

Uiis her time of sure temptation. 

All the next day long, she sat and pictured the happy straw- 

bcwy-gatbering going ou^ even then» in pleasant Scaursiau Woodi J 

^er^ tooeh of fancy which could heighten her idea of tbeir en- 1 

dnrmient, and of Mr. Farquhar's attention to the blushing, cot|*I 

^Bous Ruth — every such touch which would atld a pang to hcsfl 

^pf-repnjach and teen jealousy, was added by her nuagi nation;! 

^Be got up and walked about, tt:) try imd stop her oTer-buay! 

^^^|L by bodily exercise. But she had eaten little all diiy, anSl 

^^Bfeak aud faint in the intense heat of th'j suntiy gallon, Evon] 

HHKig gra.ss walk under the filbert hedge was [>ai'ched and tbyi 

'm the glowing August sun. Yet her sisters found her thcro 

when they returned, walking quickly up and down, aa if to warm 

herself on some winter*B day. They were very weary ; iind not 

half so communicative as on the day before, uow that Junuma 

WIS eraving for every detail to add to her agony* 

* Yes I Ijtionard came up before lh\ Faiquhar, Oh ! how hot 
ft is, Jemima I do ait down, and 1*11 tell you about it, but I can*! if 
yoti keep walking so." 

'* 1 can't sit still to-day," said Jemima, springing up from the 
tef as soon us she had sat down- ** Tell me 1 i can hear yuu whilo 
I walk about/* 

^ Oh 1 but I can*t shout ; I can hardly speak I am so tii*ed. 

Mr. Farqnkar brought Leonard ** 

" You've told me that bk^ibre/* said Jemima, shaq^ly. 
^■^ Wei If I don't know what else to tell Somebody had been 
isGce yesterday, and gathered nearly all the atrawberries off the 
griey rock, Jemima I Jeminia i" said Elizabeth, faintly, "I am no 
diizy^l think 1 am ill," 

The nest minute the tired girl lay swooning on the grass, 
it wa.s an outkt for Jemima's fierce energy. With a strength sho 
had never again, and never hud knoN\Ti l>efbre, she lifted up her 
^■inting sister, and bidding Mary run and clear the way, she 
^prried her in thi'ough the open garden-door, up the wide old- 
Hshioned etaii's, aud laid her on the bed in her own room, where 
^me brcc^^o frorri the window came softly and pleasantly tlirough 
^pe green shade of the vine-leavcH and jeaHannne. 
^M " Give me the water. Hun ior mamma, Mary," said Jemima, 
^m she aaw that the fainting-tit did not yield to the usual remedy 
Ufs hoiizontitl pomtitm, and the w'ater*spY\iik^ii^. 
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" Dear ! dear Lizzie !" said Jemima, kissing the pale, uncon|: 
scious face. " I think you loved me, darUng." 

The long walk on the hot day had been too much for the deli-l 
cate Elizabeth, who was fast outgrowing her strength. It wa3 
many days before she regained any portion of her spirit and 
vigour. After that fainting-fit, she lay Ustless and weary, without 
appetite or interest, through the long sunny autumn weather, oa 
the bed or on the couch in Jemima's room, whither she had beeu 
carried at first. It was a comfort to Mi's. Bradshaw to be able at 
once to discover what it was that had knocked up Elizabeth ; she 
did not rest easily until she had settled upon a cause for every 
ailment or illness in the family. It was a stern consolation to 
Mr. Bradshaw, during his time of anxiety respecting his daughter,, 
to be able to blame somebody. He could not, hke his wife, have 
taken cpmfort from an inanimate fact ; he wanted the satisfaction 
of feeling that some one had been in fault, or else this never 
could have happened. Poor Ruth did not need his implied re- 
proaches. When she saw her gentle Elizabeth lying feeble and 
languid, her heart blamed her for thoughtlessness so severely as 
to make her take all Mr. BradshaVs words and hints as too hght 
censure for the careless way in which, to please her own child, 
she had allowed her two pupils to fatigue themselves with such 
long walks. She begged hard to take her share of nursing. 
Every spare moment she went to Mr. BradshaVs, and asked, with 
earnest humility, to be allowed to pass them with Elizabeth ; and, 
as it was often a relief to have her assistance, Mrs. Bradshaw 
received these entreaties very kindly, and desired her to go 
up-stairs, where Elizabeth's pale countenance brightened when sho 
saw her, but where Jemima sat in silent annoyance that her own 
room was now become open ground for one, whom her heart rose 
up against, to enter in and be welcomed. Whether it was that 
Ruth, who was not an inmate of the house, brought with her a 
fresher air, more change of thought to the invalid, I do not know, 
but Elizabeth always gave her a peculiarly tender greeting ; and 
if she had sunk down into languid fatigue, in spite of all Jemima's 
endeavours to interest her, she roused up into animation when 
Ruth came in with a flower, a book, or a brown and ruddy pear, 
sending out the warm fragrance it retained from the simny 
garden-wall at Chapel-house. 

The jealous dislike which Jemima was allowing to grow up in 
her heart against Ruth was, as she thought, never shown in word 
or deed. She was cold in manner, because she could not be 
hypocritical ; but her words were polite and kind in purport ; 
and she took pains to make her actions the same as formerly. 
But rule and line may measure out the figure of a man ; it is the 
soul that gives it life ; and there was no soul, no inner meaning, 
breathing out in Jemima's actions. Ruth felt the change acutely. 
She suffered from it some time before she ventured to ask what 
Iiad occasioned it One day, she toot '^\sa "S^t^;^"?^^ \5^ ^>3s\ft\aRs 
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^■jbet) th^j were alone together for a^ few mintitcs, by o^kiug her 
^Kbe had vexed her in any w^y^ she w^b bo changed I Jim and 
Hben friendship ha« coolmi so far as to render such a queKtjcni 
^Bcas^sary* Jemima went rather paler tL^n usaal^ and then made 
Bgwer»— 

|Hy^^aDged \ Kow do you mean ? How am I ehaDged ? What 
^^^^B^ or do diderent from what I u^^ed to do V^ 
^^^BTthe tone waa s^ const niined and cold, that Ruth*9 heart 
smt within her. She knew now, a** well m words conld have 
^Md her, that «ot only had the old fcoliiig of lovo passed away 
^pm Jciaima, hut that it had gone unregrctted, and no attempt 
^Bd been made to recall it. Love was very precionsi to Kuth now, 
^■of old time. It wa^ one of the faults of her nature to be ready to 
^Wce any sacrifices for thog^e wlio Icjved lierj and to ^^liie adectiou 
^■nost atiovc its price. She had yet ttD learn the lesaon, that it k 
^■Ore blcsaed to love than to be beloved ; and lonely aa the hn- 
^fcssible years of her youth had been — without parentsj without 
^■other or sister— it was^ perhaps, no wonder that ^he clung 
^fciaeiotisly to every symptom of regartl, and could not relinquish 
^Be love of any one without a pang, 

^B The doctor who was called in to Elizabeth prescribed sea-air 
^■ike best means of reoruitln*r her sti-ength* Mr. Bradshaw {who 
H^ed to spend money ostentatiously) went down istraight to Aber- 
^Kouth, and engaged a house for the remainder of the autumn ; 
^nr, as he told the medical man^ money was no object to him in 
^Plilparison with his chiidreB's health ; and the doctor eared ttK> 
^BtW alxHit the mode iii which, his remedy was adniinistei^dj to 
^Bl Mr* Bradshaw that lodgings would have done a>s well, or 
^Kiter, than the complete house he had seen fit to take. For it 
^ng now^ neeessarj'^ to engage strrvantj^j and take much troublej 
^BLioh might have been obviated, and Elizabeth's removal efleeted 
^fcre quietly aiid speedily^ if she had gone into lodgings. As it 
^w, she ^vaa weary of hearing all the planning ajid talking, and 
^fckling, ami undeciding^ and reHleeiding. before it was pifsaiblo 
^v her t*j go. Her only comfi>rt was in the thought, thtit dear 
Hfcs. Denbigh was to go with her. J 

^f It had not been entirely by way of pomponsly spending hi«^ 
mcvney that Mr. Bradshaw Imd engaged this sea-aide house. He 
waa glad to get his little girls and their governess out of the way ; 
for a busy time was impending, when he should want his h^d 
rJear for electioneering purposes, and his house clear for eleo- 
■ ring hospitality. He was the mover of a project for bring- i 
M-ward a man on the liberal and Dissenting interest^ tol 
^»iiiy.sfc the election with the old Tory member, who had on ■ 
^fc'eral successive occasions w^alked over the course, as he and his 
^Ktiily ou-ned half the towUj and rote^ and rent were paid alike 
H the landlord. 
H Kings of Ect^leston had Mr* Cran worth and his jmceatora been 
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this many a long year ; their right was so little disputed thai 
they never thought of acknowledging the allegiance so readily 
paid to them. The old feudal feeling between landowner and 
tenant di<J not quake prophetically at the introduction of manu- 
factures ; the Cranworth family ignored the growing power of the 
manufacturers, more especially as the principal person engaged 
in the trade was a Dissenter. But notwithstanding this lack ol 
patronage from the one great family in the neighbourhood, the 
business flourished, increased, and spread wide ; and the Dis- 
senting head thereof looked around, about the time of which I 
speak, and felt himself powerful enough to defy the great Cran- 
worth interest even in their hereditary stronghold, and, by so 
doing, avenge the slights of many years — slights which rankled in 
Mr. BradshaVs mind as much as if he did not go to chapel twice 
every Sunday, and pay the largest pew-rent of any member of 
Mr, Benson's congregation. 

Accordingly, Mr. Bradshaw had applied to one of the Liberal 
parliamentary agents in London — a man whose only principle 
was to do wrong on the Liberal side ; he would not act, right or 
wrong, for a Tory, but for a Whig the latitude of his conscience 
had never yet been discovered. It was possible Mr. Bradshaw 
was not aware of the character of this agent ; at any rate, he 
knew he was the man for his purpose, which was to hear of some 
one who would come forwajrd as a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of Eccleston on the Dissenting interest. 

" There are in round numbers about six hundred voters,** 
said he ; " two hundred are decidedly in the Cranworth interest 
— dare not offend Mr. Cranworth, poor souls! Two hundred 
more we may calculate upon as pretty certain — factory hands, or 
people connected with our trade in some way or another — who 
are indignant at the stubborn way in which Cranworth has con- 
tested the right of water ; two hundred are doubtful." 

" Don't much care either way," said the parliamentary agent, 
" Of course, we must make them care." 

Mr. Bradshaw rather shrank from the knowing look with 
which this was said. He hoped that Mr. Pilson did not mean to 
allude to bribery ; but he did not express this hope, because he 
thought it would deter the agent from using this means, and it 
was possible it might prove to be the only way. And if he (Mr. 
Bradshaw) once embarked on such an enterprise, there must be 
no failure. By some expedient or another, success must be oer- 
tain, or he could have nothing to do with it. 

The parliamentary agent was well accustomed to deal with all 
kinds and shades of scruples. He was most at home with men 
who had none ; but stiU he could allow for human weakness ; 
and he perfectly understood Mr. Bradshaw. 

" I have a notion I know of a man who will just suit your 
purpose. Plenty of money— does not know what to do with it, 
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in fact — tired of yachting, travelling, wants something new. I 
heard, through some of the means of intelligence I employ, that 
not very long ago he was wishing for a seat in Parliament." 

" A Liberal V' said Mr. Bradshaw. 

" Decidedly. Belongs to a family who were in the Long Par- 
liament in their day." 

Mr. Bradshaw rubbed his hands. 

" Dissenter ?'* asked he. 

" No, no ! Not so far as that. But very lax Church.'* 

" What is his name ?" asked Mr. Bradshaw, eagerly. 

" Excuse me. Until I am certain that he would like to come 
forward for Eccleston, I think I had better not mention his 
name.'* 

The anonymous gentleman did hke to come forward, and his 
name proved to be Donne. He and Mr. Bradshaw had been in 
correspondence during all the time of Mr. Ealph Cranworth's 
illness ; and when he died, everything was arranged ready for a 
start, even before the Cranworths had determined who should 
keep the seat warm till the eldest son came of age, for the father 
was already member for the county. Mr. Donne was to come 
down to canvass in person, and was to take up his abode at Mr. 
Bradshaw's ; and therefore it was that the seaside house, within 
twenty miles* distance of Eccleston, was found to be so conve- 
nient as an infirmary and nursery for those members of his 
fEumly who were likely to be useless, if not positive encum- 
brances, during the forthcoming election. 



CHAPTER XXn. 



JsMiKA did not know whether she wished to go to Abermouth 
or not. She longed for change. She wearied of the sights and 
sounds of home. But yet she could not bear to leave the neighbour- 
hood of Mr. Farquhar ; especially as, if she went to Abermouth, 
Buth would in all probability be left to take her holiday at home. 
When Mr. Bradshaw decided that she was to go, Ruth tried to 
feel glad that he gave her the means of repairing her fault 
towards Elizabeth ; and she resolved to watch over the two girls 
most fEuthfully and carefully, and to do all in her power to restore 
the invalid to health. But a tremor came over her whenever she 
thought of leaving Leonard ; she had never quitted him for a 
day, and it seemed to her as if her brooding, constant care was 
his natural and necessary shelter from all evils — from ver^ death 
itself. She would not go to sleep at nights, in order to enioy the 
blessed consciousness of having him near her; when she was 
away from him teaching her pupils, she kept trying to remember 
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hia fecej and print it deep on her heart, against the time wh«i 
days tiud days would elapse without her seeing that little darling 
colli 1 ten an ce. Mias Benson would wonder to her lirother that 
Jlr, Era<lahaw did not prupose that Leonard Hlioulii aeeompany 
his motlicr ; he only begged her not to put such au idea inUi 
Ruth^s head, as he was sure Mr. Biudshaw had no thoughts of 
doing any such thing, yet to Ruth it mi^ht be a hopej and then ii 
disappointment. His sister scolded him for being st> cold- 
hearted ; but he was full of i?ytax>athy, althougii he liid not 
express it, and made some quiet httle sacritxces in order to set 
himself at hberty to take Leooarfl a long walking expedition on 
the day when his mother left Eccleston. 

Ruth CI ied until she could ci-y no longer, and felt very much 
ashamed of herself as she saw the grave and wondering looks of 
hei" pupils^ whose only feeling on leaving home was aehght at 
the idea of Abennoufch, and into whose nunds the possibility of 
death to any of their belo%^ed ones never enteral. Ruth diied 
her eyes, and sjioke eheerftUly as soon as she caught the per- 
plexed expression of their faces - and by the time they arrived at 
Abermouth, she was as much delighted with all the new scenery 
as they were, and found it hard work to resist their entreaties to 
go rambling out on the sea-shore at once ; but Elizabeth had 
undergone more fatigue that day than .nhe had had before iot 
many weeks, and Ruth was determined to be prudent. 

Moanwhilej the Bradshaws' house at Eccleston was being 
rapidly adapted for electioneering hospitality. The partition- 
wall between the unused drawing-room and the school-room was 
broken down, in order to admit of folding-doors ; the "ingenious** 
upholsterer of the town (and what town does not boast of the 
Tipholstteixr full of contrivances and reso^irees, in opposition to 
the upholsterer of steady capital and no imagination, who looks 
down with uneasy contempt cm ingenuity ?) had come in ttJ give 
his opinion, that " nothing could be easier than to convei't a 
bath-room into a bedroom, by the aasistance of a little drapery 
to conceal the shower-hatli," the string of which was to be <^i«- 
fully concealed, for fear that the unconscious occupier of the 
bath-bed might innocently take it for a belbrope* The pro- 
fessional cook of the town had been already engaged to take up 
her alwide for a month at Mr. Bradshaw% much to the indignar 
tion of Betsy, who became a vehement partisan of Mr, Uran- 
worth, as soon as ever she heard of tbe plan of her deposition 
from sovereign authority in the kitchen, in which she had 
reigned supreme for fourteen years. Mrs. Bradshaw sighed and 
bemoaned herself in all her leisure moments, which were not 
many, and wondered why their house was to be turned into an 
inn for this Mr. Donne, when everybody knew that the Gcoit^ 
was good enough for the Cranworths, who never thought of 
aaking the electors to the Hall ; — and they had hved at Cran- 
worth ever sineo Julius Ceesar's time, and u that was i^qI being 
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^ old family, she did not know what was. The excitement 
apothed Jemima. There was something to do. It was she who 
pJanned with the upholsterer; it was she who soothed Betsy 
into angry silence ; it was she who persuaded her mother to lie 
down and rest, while she herself went out to buy the hetero- 
geneous things required to make the family and house presentable 
to Mr. Donne, and his precursor-^the friend of the parliamentary 
agent. This latter gentleman never appeared himself on the 
scene of action, but pulled all the strings notwithstanding. The 
Mend was a Mr. Hickson, a lawyer — a briefless barrister, some 
people called him ; but he himself professed a great disgust to 
the law, as a " great sham," which involved an immensity of 
underhand action, and truckling, and time-serving, and was per- 
fectly encumbered by useless forms and ceremonies, and dead 
obsolete words. So, instead of putting his shoulder to the wheel 
to reform the law, he talked eloquently against it, in such a 
high-priest style, that it was occasionally a matter of surprise 
how he could ever have made a friend of the parliamentary 
agent before mentioned. But, as Mr. Hickson himself said, it 
was the very corruptness of the law which he was fighting 
against, in doing all he could to effect the return of certain mem- 
bers to Parhament; these certain members being jdedged to 
effect a reform in the law, according to Mr. Hickson. And, as he 
once observed confidentially, " If you had to destroy a hydrsr 
headed monster, would you measure swords with the demon aa 
if he were a gentleman ] Would you not rather seize the first 
weapon that came to hand ] And so do I. My great object in 
life, sir, is to reform the law of England, sir. Once get a majority 
of Liberal members into the House, and the thing is doue. And 
I consider myself justified, for so high — ^for, I may say, so holy — 
an end, in using men's weaknesses to work out my purpose. Of 
course, if men were angels, or even immaculate — men invul- 
nerable to bribes, we would not bribe." 

" Could you 1" asked Jemima, for the conversation took 
l^ace at Mr. Bradshaw's dinner-table, where a few friends were 
gathered together to meet Mr. Hickson ; and among them was 
Mr. Benson. 

" We neither would nor could," said the ardent barrister, 
disregarding in his vehemence the point of the question, and 
floating on over the bar of argument into the wide ocean of his 
own ebquence : " As it is — as the world stands, they who would 
Buoceed even in good deeds, must come down to the level of 
expediency ; and, therefore, I say once more, if Mr. Donne is the 
man for your purpose, and your purpose is a good one, a lofty 
one, a holy one" (for Mr. Hickson remembered the Dissenting 
character of his little audience, and privately considered the 
introduction of the word *holy ' a most happy hit), "then, I say, 
we must put all the squeamish scruples which might befit Utopia 
<Kr Bome such place, on one side, and treat men as they are. If 
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they are avaricious, it is not we who have made them so ; but 
as we have to do with them, we must consider their failings in 
dealing with them ; if they have been careless or extravagant, or 
have had their little peccadillos, we must administer the screw. 
The glorious reform of the law will justify, in my idea, all means 
to obtain the end — ^that law, from the profession of which I have 
withdrawn myself from perhaps a too scrupulous conscience ! " 
He concluded softly to himself. 

" We are not to do evil that good may come,** said Mr. Benson. 
He was startled at the deep sound of his own voice as he uttered 
these words ; but he had not been speaking for some time, and 
his voice came forth strong and unmodulated. 

" True, sir ; most true," said Mr. Hickson, bowing. *' I 
honour you for the observation." And he profited by it, inso- 
much that he confined his further remarks on elections to the 
end of the table, where he sat near Mr. Bradshaw, and one or 
two equally eager, though not equally influential partisans of 
Mr. Donne's. Meanwhile, Mr. Farquhar took up Mr. Benson's 
quotation, at the end where he and Jemima sat near to Mrs. 
Bradshaw and him. 

'' But in the present state of the world, as Mr. Hickson says, 
it is rather difiicult to act upon that precept." 

" Oh, Mr. Farquhar ! " said Jemima, indignantly, the tears 
springing to her eyes with a feeling of disappointment. For she 
had been chafing imder all that Mr. Hickson had been a&ymgy 
perhaps the more for one or two attempts on his part at flirts 
tion with the daughter of his wealthy host, which she resented 
with all the loathing of a pre-occupied heart ; and she had longed 
to be a man, to speak out her wrath at this paltering with ri^it 
and wrong. She had felt grateful to Mr. Benson for his one, 
clear, short precept, coming down with a divine force againsib 
which there was no appe^ ; and now to have Mr. Farquhar 
taking the side of expediency ! It was too bad. 

"Nay, Jemima !" said Mr. Farquhar, touched, and secretly 
flattered by the visible pain his speech had given. "Don't be 
indignant with me till I have explained myself a little more. I 
don't understand myself yet ; and it is a very intricate question, 
or so it appears to me, which I was going to put, really, earnestly, 
and humbly, for Mr. Benson's opinion. Now, Mr. Benson, may I 
ask, if you always find it practicable to act strictly in accordance 
with that principle ? For if you do not> I am sure no man living 
can 1 Are there not occasions when it is absolutely necessanr to 
wade through evil to good ? I am not speaking in the carelesi^ 
presumptuous way of that man yonder," said he, lowering his 
voice, and addressing himself to Jemima more exclusively ; " I am 
really anxious to hear what Mr. Benson will say on the subject^ 
for I know no one to whose candid opinion I should attach m6re 
weighV* 

But Mr, BeDBon wa^ silent. He ^d not aee Mrs* Bradshaw 
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tid Jemima I^tre the room. He was really, as Mr. Fafquhar 
EuppuMed him. completely absetii^ questioning bitiLself 03 to bow 
&r^i$ prajctice talLed with lua priticiplc* ]iy deuces he camo 
to iiimself ; - he fouiul the conversiiUou btilj taraed on the 
election i &iid 3Ir. Wickmn^ who felt that he liad jarred agiunst 
fi. . s;^+i ^ -ritiiLster*a principles, and yet knew, from the cmrie du 
1 the sconts of the paiiiameutary agent had given him, 
^,. ..... .>-nson wfcu& a persc^Q to he eoncUiated, ou account of his 

mfluCTic© over many of the working people, hegan to ask him 
jpestiona with an air of defer rmg to sui^erior knowledge, thut 
Hiaa^ 2§virprised llr. BnMkhaw, who hiid been accustomed to 
Biai ^ Benson ** ia a very diftei^ut fashion, of civil condeaceoding 
Btdulgence^ just as one liateits to a child who can have had no 
HPPortunitJea of knowing better, 

^HJk^ the end of a conversation that Mr. Hickson held with Mr, 
^^Hpn, on a subject in which the latter wai^ really intere^tedf 
^^^■Lvhich be had eipresssed himfielf at some length, tbe 
^^^HHlEfister turned to Mr, Br^sshaWf and smd very audiblyt — 
B^^X wish Donne had been here, Thm couversation during 
Hb Lust half-hour would have inter eeted him almost as much as 
Rhas done me.^ 

I Mr. Bradflhaw little guessed the truth, that Mr, Donne wms, at 
libat very moment, coaching up the various subjects of public 
Itotereat at Eccleaton, and privately cursing the puulicular subject 
Ib w^ch Mr, Benson had been holding forth, m hiding an uuin- 
H^jl^la pieee of Quixotism ; or the leading Dis^euter of the 
Bpfn ueeu not have eipcriujiced a pang of jealousy at the poa- 
B)le future admiratioa hiw minister mi^ht excite ia the possible 
Kture nieml>er for Eccleaton. And if Mr» Benaon ha^l been 
Hbirvoyant, he need not have made an especial subject of grati* 
Bbde out of the hkelihood that he might have an op|iorti]nity of 
30 far interestiug Mr, Donne in the condition of the people of 
Dcelestoii as to induce him to set his face against any attempts 
fel bribery, 

B ^It, Benaon thought of this^ half the night through ; and 
Hided by deteimining to write a sermon on the Chi'istian view of 
■ ^Utie al duties, which might be good for all, both electors and 
Hj^Aer, to hear on the eve of an election. For Mr, Donne was 
^^^Bed at Mr. Bradshaw^s before the next Sunday ; and, of 
H^ffie, as &[r, and Miss Beruson had settled it, he would appear 
mt the chapel with them, on that day. But tho stinging con- 
H||tt0e refused to be quieted. No present plan of uaetulneaa 
^^^Rd the aching remembrance of the evil he liad done that 
^^^Kmight eome. Not even the bxik of Leonard, iis the early 
^^^B fell 00 him^ and Mr, Benin's slcexdess ejca saw the roaj 
HRP^ hia him round cheeks - his open mouth, thraugh which ,- 
MkQ 8*ift, loug-drfiwu breath came gentiy quivering ; and his eyefl 
■ot fully shut, but closed to outwt«.rd sight — not even tlie aspecia 
B tiw timet iimoc^nt child could sootbe thft iTo\3S^Ai^ ?*^Tti&#, 
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Leonard and his mother dreamt of each other that night. 
Her dream of him was one of undefined terror — terror so great 
that it wakened her up, and she strove not to sleep, again, for fear 
that ominous, ghastly dream should return. He, on the contrary, 
dreamt of her sitting watching and smiling by his bedside, as her 
gentle self had been many a morning ; and when she saw him awake 
(so it fell out in the dream), she smiled still more sweetly, and 
bending down she kissed him, and then spread out large, soft, 
white-feathered wings (which in no way surprised her child — he 
seemed to have known they were there all along), and sailed 
away through the open window far into the blue sky of a sum- 
mers day. Leonard wakened up then, and remembered how 
fiaT away she really was — far more distant and inaccessible than 
the beautiful blue sky to which she had betaken herself in his 
dream — and cried himself to sleep again. 

Li spite of her absence fi-om her child, which made one great 
and abiding sorrow, Ruth enjoyed her sea-side visit exceedingly. 
Li the first place, there was the delight of seeing Elizabeth's 
daily and almost hourly improvement. Then, at the doctor's 
express orders, there were so few lessons to be done, that there 
was time for the long-exploring rambles, which all three delighted 
in. And when the rain came on and the storms blew, the house 
with its wild sea-views was equally delightful. It was a lai^ge 
house, built on the summit of a rock, which nearly overhung the 
shore below ; there was, to be sure, a series of zig-zag tacking 
paths down the face of this rock, but from the house they could 
not be seen. Old or delicate i)eople would have considered the 
situation bleak and exposed ; indeed, the present proprietor 
wanted to dispose of it on this very account ; but by its present 
inhabitants, this exposure and bleakness were called by other 
names, and considered as charms. From every part of the 
rooms, they saw the grey storms gather on the sea-horizon, and 
put themselves in marching array ; and soon the march became 
a sweep, and the great dome of the heavens was covered with 
the lurid clouds, between which and the vivid green earth below 
there seemed to come a purple atmosphere, making the very 
threatening beautiful; and Dy-and-by the house was wrapped in 
sheets of rain, shutting out sky, and sea, and inland view ; till, of 
a sudden, the storm was gone by, and the heavy rain-drops glis- 
tened in the sun as they himg on leaf and grass, and the " little 
birds sang east, and the little birds sang west,** and there was a 
pleasant sound of running waters all abroad. 

" Oh ! if papa would but buy this house ! " exclaimed Elizs^ 
beth, after one such storm, which she had watched silently from 
the very beginning of the " little cloud no bigger than a man's 
hand." 

" Mamma would never like it, I am afraid,** said Mary. " She 
would call our delicious gushes of air draughts, and think we 
jBkouId catch coW 
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W ^ ^ Jeminm i^miuld be on our side. But bow long Mrs. Benbigh 

lis! T hope sbQ was near ettcugli Ui the })06t-oflice when the mn 

aune on f" 

L Jtuth had gone to ** the shop'* in the little village, about half 

M mile distant^ where all letters were left till fetched. She otilj 

expected one^ but that one was to tell her of Leonard- She, 

however, received two ; the imespected erne wae from Mr. Bmd- 

skw, and the news it contaiiicd wa^, if possible^ a greater sur- 

prise than the letter itself. Mr. Brad^haw informed her^ that he 

pknned airiving by dinner time the foUoTinng Saturday^ at Eaglets 

Crig; and mere, that he intended briiiging Mr. Donne and one 

or two other gentlemen with him, to »ijend the Stmday there 1 

The letter went on to give every posaihle direct Joa regarding the 

~ ^Id preparations. The dinner-hour was fixed to be at six j 

teouraer Ruth and the gitls would have dined long before. 

cifesajoaal) cook would arrive the day before, laden with 

^ pro^-isiona that could not be obtamed ou the spot. Ruth 

engage a waiter from the inn, and this it was that de^ 

Bned her so long. While she eat in the little parlour, awaiting 

_kts coming of the ktidlady, she could not help wondering why 

Mn Bradahaw was bringiug this et range gentleman to spnd two 

(lays at Abermouth, and thus giving bimael! so muah troiible 

aud fuss of preparation. 

There were ao many small reasons that went to make up the 
large one which had convinced Mr. Bradshaw of the desirableness 
of this Btepi that it was not likely that Huth should guess at one- 
half of them. In the firat plaoe^ Mias Benson, in the pride and 
fulneaa of her heart, had told Mrs. Bradahaw what her brother 
^■d told her ] how he meant to preach upon the Oliristian view 
^Kthe duties involved in pohtical rights j and as, of coui'se, Mrs. 
»adfihaw had told Jf r. Bradahaw, he began to dislike the ideii. of 
■tending chapel on that Suuday at all ; for he had an uncom- 
■rtable idea that by the Christrau standard — that diviue test of 
^k true atid pure^ — bribeiy would not ho altogether approved of ; 
^md yet he was tacitly coming i-ound to the understanding that 
B|mcketa" would be retiuired, for what piiri^iase both he and Mr, 
H^nne were to be supposed to remain ignorant* But it would 
B very awkward, so uear to the time, if he were to be clearly 
«nviiiced that bribery, however disguised by namea and woixla, 
His in plain terms a sin. And yet he knew Mr. Benson had ono^J 
^r twice t^ji^vintied him against his will of certain things, whidiw 
^b had theucc5 forward found it impossible to do, without suetiB 
Beat uncasiiiei^s of mind* that he had left off doing them, whiclm 
Hl.^ m-dly against his interest. And if Mr. Bonne (whom he hadfl 
Btended to take with him to chapel, as fair Dissenting preyXB 
Botdd also become convinced, why the Cran worths would win then 
By, and he should ho the laugh ing-atock of Eccleston. No I ioM 
Bib one case bribery must be tdlowed— ^^ya aiia^^Uft % Wt \i 
^m9 M grmt pity hum&D nature wah ho coTT\i^\^Ba\?i'vl\v\^i$..^a^tyex 
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succeeded, lie would double his subscription to the schools, in 
order that the next generation might he taught better. There 
were various other reasons, which strengthened Mr. Bradshaw lii 
the bright idea of going down to Abermouth for the Sunday J 
some connected with the out-of-door politics, and some with the 
domestic. For instance, it had been the plan of the house to 
have a cold dinner on the Sundays — ^Mr. Bradshaw had piqued 
himself on this strictness — and yet he had an instinctive feeling 
that Mr. Donne was not quite the man to partake of cold meat 
for conscience' sake with cheerful indifference to his fare. 

Mr. Donne had, in fact, taken the Bradshaw household a little 
by surprise. Before he came, Mr. Bradshaw had pleased himself 
with thinking, that more unlikely things had happened than the 
espousal of his daughter with the member of a small borough. 
But this pretty airy bubble burst as soon as he saw Mr. Donne ; 
and its very existence was forgotten in less than half-an-hour, 
when he felt the quiet, but incontestable difference of rank and 
standard that there was, in every respect, between his guest and 
his own family. It was not through any circumstance so pal- 
pable, and possibly accidental, as the bringing down a servant, 
whom Mr. Donne seemed to consider as much a matter of course 
as a carpet-bag (though the smart gentleman's arrival " fluttered 
the Volscians in Corioli" considerably more than his gentle- 
spoken master's). It was nothing like this ; it was something 
indescribable — a quiet being at ease, and expecting every one else 
to be so — an attention to women, which was so habitual as to be 
unconsciously exercised to those subordinate persons in Mr. 
BradshaVs family — a happy choice of simple and expressive 
words, some of which it must be confessed were slang, but feshion- 
able slang, and that makes all the difference — a measured, grace- 
ful way of utterance, with a style of pronunciation quite different 
to that of Eccleston. All these put together make but a part of 
the indescribable whole which imconsciously affected Mr. Brad- 
shaw, and established Mr. Donne in his estimation as a creature 
quite different to any he had seen before, and as most unfit to 
mate with Jemima. Mr. Hickson, who had appeared as a model 
of gentlemanly ease before Mr. Donne's arrival, now became vulgar 
and coarse in BradshaVs eyes. And yet, such was the charm of 
that languid, high-bred manner, that Mr. Bradshaw " cottoned" 
(as he expressed it to Mr. Farquhar) to his new candidate at once. 
He was only afraid lest Mr. Donne was too indifferent to all things 
under the sun, to care whether he gained or lost the election ; 
but he was reassured, after the first conversation they had toge- 
ther on the subject. Mr. Donne's eye lightened with an eager- 
ness that was almost fierce, though his tones were as musical, and 
nearly as slow as ever ; and when Mr. Bradshaw alluded distantly 
to " probable expenses" and "packets," Mr. Donne replied, — 

** Oh, of course ! disagreeable necessity ! Better speak as little 
about such things as possible ; other people cm be found to 
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l^rm!ige dl the dirty work. Neither jou wor I would like to soil 
l^tHiT Imgers by it, 1 am atire. Four tbouwaud p^mndii are in Mi'. 
||II^Q*8 handB, and I shall never inquire what becomes of them ; 
I they may^ very prohablj, be absorbed in the law expenses, you 
tiuow. 1 Eisliall iet it be clearly iiDderstoo<l from the huntings, that 
Ll txitmi decidedly diaapprove of bribery, and leave the inijst to Hiok- 
Ife^^g maiiagement^ He is accustomed to these tiort of thiuga. 
1 am not/^ 

Mr. Bradshaw was rather perples^ed by this want of bufcttling 
I eueigy on the part i if the new candidate ; and if it had not been 
MDt the four thousand pounLla liforeHnid, would have doubttid 
Ipfhether Mr. Donno cared auffidently for the i^sidt of the ekctiou. 
Wemrma thought differently. She watohe<l her fatherfs visitor 
[Btfcentively, with, something Bke the curknm observation which a 
|li4turmliat bestows on a new species of animal, 
r ** Do jon know what Mr, Donne reminds me of, mammu. 1-' 
»dd she^ one day, aj^ the two sat at work, while the gentlemen 
were absent canvassing, 

** No I he ia not like anybody I ever saw. Ho quite frightena 
me, by being so reiatly to open the door for mo if 1 am going out 
flf the room, and by giving me a chair when I come in. I never 
mw any one like him. Who is it, Jemima T' 

" ^ot aw person — not any human being, mamtna," said 
Jemima, half^smiling, " Do you rememl>er our Btopping at Wake- 
iuld once, on our way to Scarboroug]:i, imd there wei-e hoi^e-rayceH 
going on somewhere, and some of tlic luccrs were in the atablea 
^^^ the irm where we dined P 
HT ^ Yes 1 I remember it ; but what about thatT* 
^B ** Why, Richard, somehow, knew one of the jockeys, and» as 
^■ire wcr*? coming in from our rajublt? through the town, this man» 
^BT boy, asked ns to look at one of the racers he Lad the charge of" 
■[ "Well, my dear!'* 
^B *^* Well, mamma 1 Mr* Donne is like tliat horse I ** 

** Nonsense, Jemima ] you must not say ao. 1 don't know 
^^what your father would say, if he heard you likening Mr. Donne 
^Bo a brute.' ^ 

^P ** Brutes are sometimes very beautiful, mamma. I am sure I 
^Mhould think it a compliment to be hkcned to a race-horse, Buch 
Hta» the one we saw. But the thing in which they ai>e alike, is the 
^Bort of I'epressed eagerness in both." 

^B ** Eager 1 Why, I should say there never was any one cooler 
^Hfclian Mr. Donne. Think of the trouble your papa has hiul this 
^Hnonth t^ist, and then remember the slow way in which Mr. 
^■^nne moves when he ia going out to canvaas, and the low drawl- 
^Hsig voice in which he questions the people who bring him intelli- 
^■tenoe. I can is&d your papa standing by, ready to shake theru to 
^Bet out their ne\>^" 

^Kf ** But Mr. Donne's questions are always to the point, and force 
^fci^t the grain without the t'taff. And look at him, if any one 
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tells him ill news about the election ! Have you never seen a 
dull red light come into his eyes ? That is like my race-horaa. 
Her flesh quivered all over, at certain sounds and noises whi(i 
had some meaning to her ; but she stood quite still, pretty 
creature ! Now, Mr. Donne is just as eager as she was, though 
he may be too proud to show it. Though he seems so gentle, I 
almost think he is very headstrong in following out his own 
will" 

^' Well ! don't call him like a horse again, for I am sure papa 
would not hke it. Do you know, I thought you were going to 
say he was like little Leonard, when you asked me who he was 
like." 

^ Leonard ! Oh, mamma, he is not in the least like Leonard. 
He is twenty times more like my race-horse." 

" Now, my dear Jemima, do be quiet. Your father thinks 
racing so wrong, that I am sure he would be very seriously dis- 
pleased if he were to hear you." 

To return to Mr. Bradsnaw, and to give one more of his various 
reasons for wishing to take Mr. Donne to Abermouth. The 
wealthy Eccleston manufacturer was imcomfortably impressed 
with an indefinable sense of inferiority to his visitor. It was not 
in education, for Mr. Bradshaw was a well-educated man ; it was 
not in power, for, if he chose, the present object of Mr. Donne's 
life might be utterly defeated ; it did not arise from anything 
overbearing in manner, for Mr. Donne was habitually polite and 
courteous, and was just now anxious to propitiate his host, whom 
he looked upon as a very useful man. Whatever this sense of 
inferiority arose from, Mr. Bradshaw was anxious to relieve him- 
self from it, and imagined that if he could make more display of 
his health his object would be obtained. Now his house in 
Eccleston was old-fashioned, and ill-calculated to exhibit money's 
worth. His mode of living, though strained to a high pitch just 
at this time, he became aware was no more than Mr. Donne was 
accustomed to every day of his life. The first dav at dessert, 
some remark (some opportune remark, as Mr. Bradshaw in his 
innocence had thought) was made regarding the price of pine- 
apples, which was rather exorbitant that year, and Mr. Donne 
asked Mrs. Bradshaw, with quiet surprise, if they had no pinery, 
as if to be without a pinery were indeed a depth of pitiable de- 
stitution. In fact, Mr. Donne had been born and cradled in all 
that wealth could purchase, and so had his ancestors before him 
for so many generations, that refinemefft and luxury seemed the 
natural condition of man, and they that dwelt without were in 
the position of monsters. The absence was noticed ; but not 
the presence. 

Now Mr. Bradshaw knew that the house and grounds of 

Eagle's Crag were exorbitantly dear, and yet he really thought of 

purchasing them. And as one means of exhibiting his wealth, 

mdeomsing himself up to the \evd oiMi.'Dc$raift,\i^ thought 
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that if he could take the latter down to Abermouth, and show 
him the place for which, *^ because his little girls had taken a 
fancy to it," he was willing to give the fancy-price of fourteen 
thousand pounds, he should at last make those half-shut dreamy 
eyes open wide, and their owner confess that, in wealth at least, 
the Eocleston manufacturer stood on a par with him. 

All these mingled motives caused the determination which 
made Ruth sit in the little inn parlour of Abermouth during the 
wild Btorm's passage. 

She wondered if she had fulfilled all Mr. Bradshaw's direc- 
tions. She looked at the letter. Yes ! everything was . done. 
And now home with her news, through the wet lane, where the 
little pools by the roadside reflected the deep blue sky and the 
round white clouds with even deeper blue and clearer white; 
and the rain-drops hung so thick on the trees, that even a little 
bird's flight was enough to shake them down in a bright shower 
aa of rain. When she told the news, Mary exclaimed, — 

" Oh, how charming ! Then we shall see this new member 
after all I " while Elizabeth added, — 

" Yes ! I shall like to do that. But where must we be ? 
Papa will want the dining-room and this room, and where must 
we sit?" % 

" Oh !" said Ruth, " in the dressing-room next to my room. 
All that your papa wants always, is that you are quiet and out 
of the way." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



Saturday came. Tom, ragged clouds were driven across the 
sky. It was not a becoming day for the scenery, and the little 
girls regretted it much. First they hoped for a change at twelve 
o'clock, and then at the afternoon tide-turning. But at neither 
time did the sun show his face. 

" Papa will never buy this dear place," said Elizabeth, sadly, 
as she watched the weather. " The sun is everything to it. The 
sea looks quite leaden to-day, and there is no sparkle on it. And 
the sands, that were so yellow and sun-speckled on Thursday, 
are all one dull brown now." 

" Never mind ! to-morrow may be better," said Ruth, cheerily. 

" I wonder what time they will come at 1 " inquired Mary. 

" Your papa said they would be at the station at five o'clock. 
And the landlady at the Swan said it would take them half-an- 
hour to set here." 

" And they are to dine at six ?" asked Elizabeth. 

" Yes," answered Ruth. ** And I think if we had our tea half- 
an-hour earlier, at half-past four, and then went out for a walk, 
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we should be nicely out of the way just dunng tlie bustle of the 
arrival and dinner ; and we could be in ihB drawing-room rtfl4f 
against your i>apa canu^ in n£ier dinner.^' 

** Oh ! that would be nice," aaid they j and tea was ordered 
ax2Cordingly. 

The !^uth-we,'iterly wind had tlropped, and the clouds weie 
stationarj', when they went out on the Bands. They dug htde 
holes near the jn -con dug tide, and made canals to them from the 
water^ and blew the light fiea-foam against each other ; and then 
stole on tiptoe ne*T,r to the groups of grey ajid white sea-gulK 
which despised their eauiionj flyiug softly and slowly away to a 
little distatice a^ soon as tbey di'ew near. And in all thid Ruth 
waii a^ great a child as any. Only she longed for I^eonard with 
a mother's longing, as indeed she did eveiy day, and all hours of 
the day, By-and-by the clouds thickened yet more, and one or 
two dro]>s of rain were felt. It was Yeiy Uttle, but Ruth feared » 
shower for her delicate Elia^iheth^ and benidea, the September 
evening was fast closing in the dark and sunless day. As they 
turned homewards in the rapidly inereasing dusk, they^ saw three 
figures on the sand near the rocks j coming in their direction* 

** Papa and Mr, Donne !*^ exclaimed Mary, *'Kow we eiaJX 
see him !'* 

" "^VTiich do you make out is him ?'* asked Elizabeth. 

" Oh ! the tfill one* to ho sure. Don't you see how papa always 
turns to him, as if ho wn^ speaking to him, and not to the oth^rrT 

** WKo is the other I " aske<l Ehzabetfi, 

** Mr. Braduhaw said that Mr. Farquhar and Mr. Hieksoii 
would come with him. But that is not Mr, Farquhar, I am sui-e^^ 
said Huth. 

The girls looked at eacli other, as they always did, when Ruth 
mentioned Mr. Fartj^uhar s name ; but she was perfectly uno&n- 
Bcioua both of the look and of the oonjecturea which gave ria© 
to it 

As soon as the two parties drew near, Mr. Br&dshaw called 
out in his strong voice, — 

*^ Well* my dears ! we found there was an hour before dinner, 
m we came down upon the aands, and here you are/* 

The tone of his voice assured them that he was in a blaod 
and indidgent mood» and the two little girls ran towards him. 
He kissed them, and shook hands with Buth ; told bis com* 
pan ions that these were the little girls who were temptieg him 
to this e^ttravagance of purchasing Eagle*s Cra^ ; and then, rather 
doubtfully, and because he saw tliut Mr, Donne expected it, he 
introduced " My daughters' govorneas, Mi-s. Denbigh." 

It was growing darker every momentj and it was time they 
should hasten back to the rocks, which were even now indistinct 
in the grey haze. Mr. Brad^ihaw hehl a hand of each of hii 
duiighters, and Buth walked alongElde, the two strange i^ntleiao^ 
being on the outskirts of the party, 
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Mr. Bradshaw began to give his little girls some home news. 
He told them that Mr. Farquhar was ill, and could not accompany 
them ; but Jemima and their mamma were quite well. 
* The gentleman nearest to Ruth spoke to her. 

" Are you fond of the sea ?'* asked he. There was no answer, 
80-fae repeated his question in a different form. 

" Do you enjoy staying by the sea-side ? I should rather ask." 

The reply was " Yes," rather breathed out in a deep inspira- 
tion than spoken in a sound. The sands heaved and trembled 
beneath Ruth. The figures near her vanished into strange 
nothingness ; the sounds of their voices were as distant sounds 
in a dream, while the echo of one voice thrilled through and 
through. She could have caught at his arm for support, in the 
awfiil dizziness which wrapped her up, body and soul. That 
voice ! No ! if name, and face, and figure, were all changed, that 
voice was the same which had touched her girlish heart, which 
had spoken most tender words of love, which had won, and 
wrecked her, and which she had last heard in the low mutterings 
of fever. She dared not look round to see the figure of him who 
spoke, dark as it was. She knew he was there — she heard him 
speak in the manner in which he used to address strangers years 
ago ; perhaps she answered him, perhaps she did not — Oodknew. 
It seemed as if weights were tied to her feet — as if the steadfast 
rocks receded — as if time stood still ; — ^it was so long, so terrible, 
that path across the reeling sand". 

At the foot of the rocks they separated. Mr. Bradshaw, afraid 
lest dinner should cool, preferred the shorter way for himself and 
his friends. On Elizabeth's account, the girls were to take the 
longer and easier path, which wound upwards through a rocky 
field, where larks* nests abounded, and where wild thyme and 
heather were now throwing out their sweets to the soft night air. 

The little girls spoke in eager discussion of the strangers. 
They appealed to Ruth, but Ruth did not answer, and they were 
too impatient to convince each other to repeat the question. The 
first little ascent from the sands to the field surmounted, Ruth 
sat down suddenly and covered her face with her hands. This 
was so unusual — their wishes, their good, was so invariably the 
rule of motion or of rest in their walks — ^that the girls, suddenly 
checked, stood silent and affrighted in surprise. They were still 
more startled when Ruth wailed aloud some inarticulate words. 

" Are you not well, dear Mrs. Denbigh ?" asked Elizabeth, 
gently, kneeling down on the grass by Ruth. 

Shfe sat facing the west. The low watery twilight was on her 
face as she took her hands away. So pale, so haggard, so wild, 
and wandering a look, the girls had never seen on human counte- 
nance before. 

" Well ! what are you doing here with me 1 You should not 
be with me," said she, shaking her head slpwly. 

They looke4 at each other. 
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*' You are sadly tired,'* said Elizabeth, BootMBgly. " Ocetm 
home, aud let me bely you to bed. I will tell papa yoti are flX 
and atsk him to Kt*nd for a doct^on" 

Riitii looked at her as if she did not understand tlie meamng 
of her words. No more she did at first. Eut by-and-by the dijll<m 
brain began to ttmk most vividly and rftpidlVj and she spf>ke in 
a sharp way which deceived the girls into a belief that nothing 
had been tne matter. 

** Yea ! 1 was tired. I am tired. Those sands— oh ! ttaoM 
fiandsj— those weary, dreadful sands 1 But that is all over now. 
Only my heart aches stiU. Feel bow it flutters and beats," said 
she, tftkiDg Elistabeth'ft haodj and bidding it to ber side. " I am 
tjiiite well, though,'' she continued, reading pity in the child'ff 
lookftj as she felt the trembbng, quivering beat. " Wo will ^o 
sti'aight to the dressing-room, and read a chapter, that will still 
mj heart ; and then I'll go to bed, and Kr, Bradshaw will eiciisa 
me, I know, thii? one night, I only ask for one night. Put on 
jour right frocks, dears, and do all you ought to do. But I know 
you will," said she, bending down to kiss Elissabeth, and then, 
pelore eh© had done so, nuwing her head abruptly. '*You are 
good and dear girls — God keep you so ! " 

By a sti'ong effort at Relf-comraand, she went onwanls at an 
oven pacej neither nishing nor pausing to aob and think. The 
very regularity of motion calmed her. The front and back dotir* 
of the bouse were on two sides, at right angles with each other* 
They all shrunk a little from the idea of going in at the front 
door, now that the atrange gentlemen were abontj and^ accord- 
ingly^ they went through the quiet farm-jard right into the 
bright, m^dy kitchen, where the servants were dashing nbout 
with the dinner things. It was a contrast in i:iaore tbaii coloyr to 
the loriely dusky field, whicli even the little girls perceived ; and 
the noise, the warmth, the very bustle of the aervant^^ were a 
positive relief to Ruth, and for the time lifted off the heavy press 
of pent-up passion. A ailent house, with moonlit rooms^ or with 
a faint gloom brooding over the a]iartmcnta, would have l>eeli 
more to be dreaded. Then, she must have given way, and cried 
ont. As it was, she went up the old awkward back stairs, nnd 
into the room they were to sit in. There was no candle. Mjuy 
volunteered to go down for one ; imd when she returued she wis 
full of the wonders of preparation in the d rawing- rtjom, and feadj 
and eager to dress, so as to take her place there before the g^ntl^ 
men had finished dinner. Eut she wjts f^truck Ijy the strangt 
paleness of Euth's face, now that the light fell nprpn it, 

** Stay up here, dear lilrs. Denbigh I We'll tell pajift you «*e 
tired » and are gone to bed,'' 

Another time Ruth would havo dreaded Mr. Bradshaw*s di»* 

Sleasure ; for it was art uudt^rstood thitig that no one wim to be 
I or tired in his household without leave aaked, aud ca ia<j givvii 
and asfligDed. But she never thought of that now. Her greet 
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dtsire waa to hold quiet till she was alone- Quietneas it was not 
^t was rigidity ; but ahe succeeded in being: rigid in look and 
tnovement, and went through her dutiea to Elizabeth (wbo pi's* 
ierred leaiaining with her up-stait's) with wooden precision. But 
her heart felt at times like iee, at timers liko biu'niiig fire ; always 
a heavy, heavy weight within her- At last Elizabeth went to bed. 
Still Kuth dai'ed Jiot think. i[siry wotJd come ujjHstuirs soon ; 
and with a istraiige, sick* ehrinkiug yearning, Huth awaited her— 
md tlie crumhs of intdligence ^he might drop out about him, 
lathes sense of hearing was quickened to miser&ble intensity as 
she stood before the chimDey-piecey grasping it tight with both 
himd&^gazirig into the dying tire, but seeing — not the dead grey 
embers, or the httle sparky of vivid light that ran hither and 
thither among the wood-ashes — hut an old faiTn-houae, and 
ditnbirsg windmg road, and a little golden breezy common, with 
h rural inn on the tull-top, far, far away. ALd through the 
Ihotightei of the piiet came the sharp sounds of the present— of 
tbree voices^ one of which was ahnoat lileneoj it was so hushed* 
Indifferent people would only have gneBaed tha.t Mr. Donne was 
speaking by the quietness in which the others listened ; hut Euth 
heard the voice and nituiy of the words, though they conveyed no 
idea to her mind. 8he was too much stunned even to feel cuiious 
to know to what they I'elated. fie apoke. Ttiat waa her one fact- 

Presently up came Mary, bounding^ exultant. Papa had let 
her stay op one quarter of an hour longer, becanee Mr. Hickson 
had a'^ked. Mr, Hickaon was bo clever ! She did not know what 
to make of Mr. Bonne^ he seemed such a dawcile. But he was 
very handsome. Had Ruth fteeu him I Oh, no ! She could not, 
it waa so (hirk on those stupid sjmda. Well, never mind, she 
would see him to-morrow. She must he well to-niorrow* Papa 
eeemed a good deal put out that neither she nor Elizabeth wert* 
in the drawing-room to-night i and his last words were, " Tell 
Mrs. Denbigh 1 hope*' (and papa's *' hopes*' alwaya meant *"■ ex- 
pect ") " she will be able to make breakfast at nine o'clock ;'' aiul 
then she would see Mr* Donne. 

Tiiat wtihs all Ruth heard about him. She went with Mary into 
her bedroom, helped her to undre^^^ and put the eamile out At 
length aha waa alone in her own room I At length I 

But the tension did not give w^ay immediate I v. She fastened 
her door, and threw ojjen the window^ cold and threatening as 
wa& the night* Bhe tore off her gown ; she put her hair JSa^^^k 
from her heated face* It seemed now as if she could not think — 
as if thought and emotioa had been repressed sostendy that they 
would not come to reheve her stupified brain. Till all at ooce^ 
like a flash of Hgbtuing, her life, past and present^ wm reveiJed 
to her to its mitmtest detail. And when she isaw her very pre- 
sent '^ How/* the strange confusion of itgony was too great to he 
borne, and she cried a&ud. Then she was quite daadj and he- 
tened as to the sound of gallopping armi^. 
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^ If I might Bee him ! If I might see him ! If I might jUst 
ask him why he left me ; if I had vexed him in any way ; it was- 
so strange — so cruel ! It was not him, it was his mother," said 
she, ahnost fiercely, as if answering herself " Oh, God ! but he 
might have found me out before this," she continued, sadly. 
"■ He did not care for me, as I did for him. He did not care for 
me at all," she went on wildly and sharply. " He did me cruel 
harm. I can never again lift up my fgkce in ixmooenoe. They think 
I have forgotten all, because I do not speak. Oh, darling love ! 
am I talking against you ?" asked she, taiderly. " I am so torn 
and perplexed \ You, who are the father of my child ! " 

But that veiy circumstance, full of such tender meaning in 
many cases, threw a new light into her mind. It changed her 
from the woman into the mother — the stem guardian of her 
child She was still for a time, thinking. Then she began again, 
but in a low, deep voice. 

^ He left me. He might have been hurried ofi^ but he mi^t 
have inquired — ^he might have learnt, and explained. He left me 
to bear the burden and the shame ; and never cared to learn, as 
he might have done, of Leonardos birtlL He has no love for his 
child, and I will have no love for him." 

She raised her voice while uttering this determination, and 
then, feeling her own weakness, she moaned out, "' Alas ! alas !** 

And then she started up, for all this time she had been rock- 
ing herself backwards and forwards as she sat on the ground, and 
began to pace the room with hurried steps. 

" What am I thinking of? Where am I ? I who have been 
praying these years and years to be worthy to be Leonsuxi's mo- 
ther. My God ! what a depth of sin is in my heart ! Why, the 
old time would be as white as snow to what it would be now, if I 
sought him out, and prayed for the explanation, which would 
re-establish him in my heart. I who have striven (or made a 
mock of trying) to learn God's holy will, in order to bring up 
Leonard into the full strength of a Christian — I who have taught 
his sweet innocent lips to pray, ' Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil ;* and yet, somehow, Tve been longing to 

give him to his father, who is — ^who is ^^ she almost choked, 

till at last she cried sharp out, " Oh, my God ! I do believe Leo- 
nard's father is a bad man, and yet, oh. ! pitiful God, I love him ; 
I cannot forget — I cannot !" 

She threw her body half out of the window into the cold 
night air. The wind was rising, and came in great gusts. The 
ram beat down on her. It did her good. A still, calm night 
would not have soothed her as this did. The wild tattered 
clouds, hurrjdng past the moon, gave her a fooUsh kind of plea- 
sure that almost made her smile a vacant smile. The blast-riven 
rain came on her again, and drenched her hair through and 
through. The words " stormy wind fulfilling His word " cazne^ 
into her mind 
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She sat down 6n the floor. This time her handa \vere claapcd 

nd her knec& The uDeasj rocting motion was stilloii 

*' I wonder if id y tlarliiig m fiigUtened with this hlusteringi 
noiBj witiil, I winder if be i:* awitku/- 

And then her tiioaghts went back t<> thevanoni* timos of old| 

u)...i. -rifii'lglited bj the weather — siounely 30 ni.vsteri(jns in tho 

le had crept inti> her bed and clung to her, and she had 

, ___.i him, and sweetly awtid him into ^tiUnesii and ddldlikt* 

fiiitb, by telling him of the goodne,^ fl«nd power of God. 

Of a sudden she crept to a chair* and there knolt m iti the 
veiT presence of GckI, hiding her face, at lirst not apoaking a 
ifQvd (tor did He not know her lieart)j but hy-and4>y inoaiiing 
out* amid her sobs and tears (and now^ for the first tijue &he 
wejit),— 

** Oh, mj God, help me^ for I am very weak. My ( Jod I t pmy 
Thee be my rock and my strong fortress, for I i>f ni)'st?Jf am no- 
tiihig, K I ask in llh name, Thou wilt give it me. lu the nimio 
of Jesys Christ I pray for strengtli to du Thy will 1 " 

She could not think, or, indeed, remember anything but that 
she was weak, and God .was strong, ami " a "very pre»t?nt help in 
time of trouble ;" and the wind rose yet higher, and the houm 
fihuok and vibrated as, in meiusured timOj the gi-eat mid terrible 
gusts came from the four quarters of the heavens and blew 
KTOund it, dying away in the thstance with loud and unearthly 
walk, which wen3 not utterly still befoi*e tht? sound of tlie ecjmiiig 
lilast was heard hke the trumpets of the vanguard of the i-Vitice 
of Air, 

There waa a knock at the bedruom door — a little gentle 
knock, and a soft child^s voice. 

^ Mi's, Denbigh, may I come in, please ? I mil ao frigbtenwl I" 

It was Elizalietli, Ruth calmed her passionate breathing by 
one hasty draught of water^ and opened the door to the timid 
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" Ohj Mr=:. Denbigli ! did you over hear eueh a night I 
ao frightened I and Mary aleeiis so sound." 

Ruth "wm t(>ti Juuoh shaken to be able to apeak all at once j 
bnt she took Ehzabeth in her arms to reassure hei\ Eliseabeth 
stood back. 

'* Why, how wet you are, Mrs. Deaabigh I and there*s the win- 
dow oijen, I do beheve ! Oh, how cold it is 1" said she, shivering. 

'* fiet into my bed, dear !" waid Ruth. 

" But do come too ! The candle gives such a strange light 
with that long wick, and, somehow, your face does not look like 
you. Please, put the candle out, and eome to bed. 1 afu so 
frightened, and it seems aw if I should be safer if you were 
by me/* 

Eath shut the window, and went to bed. Eli2Hl>eth was all 
sliivcnog and quaking. To soothe her, Buth made a great eflbrt ; 
and spoke of Leonard aiid his fearsj aiid,i"tia\c(VT UieaHatm^^Qwa, 
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she spoke of God's tender mercy, but very bmnbly, for she feaxed 
lest Elizabeth should think her better and holier than she waSi 
The little girl was soon asleep, her fears forgotten ; and Eutb, 
worn out bv passionate emotion, and obliged to be still for fear 
of awaking her bed-fellow, went off into a snort slumber, througk 
the depths of which the echoes of her waking sobs quivered up. 

When she awoke, the grey hght of autunmal dawn was in the 
room. Elizabeth slept on ; but Euth heard the servants aboui^ 
and the early farm-yard sounds. After she had recovered firoia 
the shock of consciousness and recollection, she collected her 
thoughts with a stem calmness. He was here. In a few houxs 
she must meet him. There was no escape, except through subter* 
fuges and contrivances that were both false and cowardly. How 
it would all turn out she could not say, or even guess. But of 
one thing she was clear, and to one thing she would hold fiust; 
that was, that, come what might, she would obey God's law, and, 
be the end of all what it might, she would say, " Thy wiU be 
done ! " She only asked for strength enough to do this when the 
time came. How the time would come — ^what speech or action 
would be requisite on her part she did not know — ^she did not 
even try to conjecture. She left that in His hands. 

She was icy cold, but very calm when the breakfast-bell rang. 
She went down immediately ; because she felt that there was leas 
chance of a recognition, if she were already' at her place behind 
tHe tea-urn, and busied with the cups, than if she came in after 
all were settled. Her heart seemed to stand still, but she felt 
almost a strange exultant sense of power over herself. She fel^ 
rather than saw, that he was not there. Mr. Bradshaw and Mr. 
Hickson were, and so busy talking election-pohtics that they did 
not interrupt their conversation even when they bowed to her. Her 
pupils sat one on each side of her. Before they were quite settled, 
and while the other two gentlemen yet hung over the fire, Mr. 
Donne came in. Ruth felt as if that moment was Uke death. 
She had a kind of desire to make some sharp sound, to relieve a 
choking sensation, but it was over in an instant, and she sat on 
very composed and silent — to all outward appearance, the very 
model of a governess who knew her place. And by-and-by she felt 
strangely at ease in her sense of power. She could even listen to 
what was being said. She had never dared as yet to look at Mr. 
Donne, though her heart burnt to see him once again. He 
sounded changed. The voice had lost its fresh and youthful 
eagerness of tone, though in peculiarity of modulation it was 
the same. It could never be mistaken for the voice of another 
person. There was a good deal said at that breakfast, for none 
seemed inclined to hurry, although it was Sunday morning. 
Euth was compelled to sit there, and it was good for her that b& 
did. That half-hour seemed to separate the present Mr. Donne 
verv effectively from her imagination of what Mr. BeUingham 
Jukf been. She was no aaaLyset -, &he baxdiy even had learnt to 
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notice character ; but she felt there was some strange difference 
between the people she had lived with lately and the man who 
now leant back in his chair, Ustening in a careless manner to the 
conversation, but never joining in, or expressing any interest in 
it^ unless it somewhere, or somehow, touched himself. Now, 
"Mx. Bradahaw always threw himself into a subject ; it might be 
in a pompous, dogmatic sort of way, but he did do it, whether it 
related to himself or not ; and it was part of Mr. Hickson's trade 
to assume an interest if he felt it not. But Mr. Donne did nei- 
ther the one nor the other. Wl^ the other two were talking of 
many of the topics of the day, ne put his glass in his eye the 
better to examine into the exact natiu-e of a cold game-pie at the 
other side of the table. Suddenly Ruth felt that his attention 
was caught by her. Until now, seeing his short-sightedness, she 
had beUeved herself safe ; now her face flushed with a pamful, 
miserable blush. But, in an instant, she was strong and 4uiet 
She looked up straight at his face ; and, as if this action took him 
abacl^ he dropped his glass, and began eating away with great 
diligence. She had seen him. He was changed, sne knew not 
how. In fact, the expression, which had been only occasional 
formerly, when his worse self predominated, had become perma- 
nent. He looked restless and dissatisfied. But he was very 
handsome still ; and her quick eye had recognised, with a sort of 
strange pride, that the eyes and mouth were like Leonard's. Al- 
though perplexed by the straightforward brave look she had sent 
right at him, he was not entirely baffled. He thought this Mrs. 
Denbigh was certainly Uke poor Ruth ; but this woman was far 
handsomer. Her face was positively Greek; and then such a 
proud, superb turn of her h^ ; quite queenly ! A governess in 
j£r. Bradshaw's family ! Why, she might be a Percy or a Howard 
for the erandeur of her grace ! Poor Ruth ! This woman's hair 
was da^er, though ; and she had less colour ; although a more 
lefined-lookine person. Poor Ruth ! and, for the first time for 
several years, he wondered what had become of her ; though, ot 
course, there was but one thing that could have happened, and 
perhaps it was as well he did not know her end, for most Ukely it 
woula have made him very uncomfortable. He leant back in his 
i^uoTy and, unobserved (for he would not have thought it gentle- 
manly to look so fixedly at her, if she or any one noticed him), 
he put up his glass again. She was speaking to one of her pupils, 
and did not see him. 

By Jove ! it must be she, though ! There were little dimples 
oame out iJx)ut the mouth as she spoke, just like those he used 
to admire so much in Ruth, and which he had never seen in aiiy 
one else— the sunshine without the positive movement of a smile. 
Ihe longer he looked the more he was convinced ; and it was with 
a jerk that he recovered himself enough to answer Mr. Bradshaw's 
question, whether he wished to go to church or not 
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** Church t how &r— « mile ? No, I think I shall perform my 
devotions at home to^y." 

He absolutely felt jealous when Mr. Hickson sprang up i» 

rthe door, as Ruth and her pupils left the room. He WMs 
led to feel jealous again. He had been really afraid he wal 
too much "used-up** for such sensations. But Hickson mtuH 
keep his place. Wnat he was paid for, was doing the taUdtig to 
the electors, not paying attention to the ladies in their femiBes* 
Mr. Donne had noticed that Mr. EQckson had tried to be gAllant 
to Miss Bradshaw ; let him, if \m liked ; but let him beware how 
he behaved to this fair creature^ Euth or no Ruth. It oertainlv 
was Ruth ; only how the devil had she played her cards so Weu 
as to be the governess — ^the respected governess, in such a family 
M Mr. BradshaVs ? 

Mr. Donne*s movements were evidently to be the guide ef 
Mr. Hidcson's. Mr. Bradshaw always disl&ed going to chmdiy 
jMrtly from principle, partly because he never could find the {^aow 
m the Prayer-book. Mr. Donne was in the drawing-^room is 
Marv came down ready equipped ; he was turning over the leaves 
of the large and handsome Bible. Seeing Mary, he was struck 
with a new idea. 

<<How singular it is," said he, "that the name of Ruth is so 
sddom chosai by those good people who go to the Bible before 
they christen their children ! It is a very pretty name, I think.'* 

Mr. Bradshaw looked up. "Why, Mary !** said he^ " in not 
that Mrs. DenMgh's name V^ 

" Yes, papiL*' replied Mary, eagerly ; "and I know two othef 
Ruths ; there^B Ruth Brown here, and Ruth Macartney at 
Bedeston.*' 

"And I have an aunt called Ruth^ Mr. Donne ! I don't thiiA 

Sur observation holds good. Besides my daughters' govemesS) I 
LOW three other Ruths." 

" Oh ! I have no doubt I was wrong. It was just a speeoh of 
which one perceives the fblly the moment it is mada*' 

But^ secretly, he rejoiced with a fierce joy over the suooeai oi 
his device. 

Elizabeth came to summon Mary. 

Ruth was glad wh^i she got into the open al)^^ end aWAy 
from the house. Two hours were gone and over. Two out <» 
a day, a day and a half— Ibr it might be late on Moi^y m<Mniing 
before the JEccleston party return^. 

She felt weak and trembling in body, but strong in power 
over herself. They had left the house in good time for <£iirel^ 
so they needed not to hurry ; and they went leisurely along the 
road, now and then passing some ooimtry person whom they 
knew, and with whom they exchanged a kmcQy, placid g^reetmgi 
But presently, to Ruth's dismay, she heard a step oehind, oc^kiilig 
at a rapid pace, a peculiar dank oi rather highrheeled beot% 
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wki^li g&7& a spriiigj sound to ttie walk^ that she bad knowii 
well long ago. It was like a niglitmare, "where the evil dreaded 
is never aviiided, never completely shunnedj but m by one^s side 
ft£ the very moment of triumph in escape. There he was by her 
aide j aod there was etill a qiiarter of a mile iDterveniDg between 
her and the church : but even yet ahe trusted that he had not 
i^cognised her. 

** I have changed my mind, you see," said he, quietly. " I 
haiTe aome curiosity to see the architecture of th<? ehurcli ; 
fioma of these old country cliurchee have BinD;uIftr bits about 
them. Mr, Eradshaw kindly directed me part of the way, but I 
wwm BO much puzzled by * turns to the right/ and * turns to the 
left/ that 1 was quite gkd to e^py your party.** 

That speech required no jjositive aubwer of any kind j and 
no answer did it receive. He had not ex^jccted a reply » He 
knew, if fib e were Ruth, she could not answer any indifferent 
words of his ; and her silence made him more certaiii of her 
identity uith the lady by his side. 

" The scenery here is of a kind new to me ; neither grand, 
wild^ nor yet marked by high cultivation ; and yet ifc has great 
dmmm. It reminds me of some parts of Wivles.'' He breathed 
dieeply^ and then added, " You have been in Wales, 1 believe ? " 

He spoke low ; almost in a whisper. The little church-beU 
gall to call the lagging people with its quick, sharp summons, 
luth writhed in body and spirit^ but struggled on. The church- 
loor would be gained at last ; and in that holy place she would 

'i peace. 

He repeated in a lovider tone, so as to compel an answer in 
ier to conceal her agitation from the girls,— ^ 

** Have you never been in Wales V He used *' never*^ in- 

ad of '" ever," and laid the emphasis on that word» io order to 
Eiark his meaning to Ruth, and Kuth only. But he drove her to 
ay. 

^* I have been in Walea, sir," ehe replied, in a calm, grave 
tone, " I was there many years rigo. Events took place there, 
which contribute to make the rccoUeetions of that time moit 
niiserahle to me* I ehall be obBged to you, sitj if you will make 
no further reference to it." 

The httle girls wondered how Mrs. Benhigh could speak in 
hich a high tone of quiet authority to Mr. Donne, wno was 
Umoat a member of I^rliament, But they settled that her 
ftiisband must have died in Wales, and, of course^ that would 
Kiake the recollection of the eotmtry ^^ most miserable/' as she 

K Mr, Donne did not dislike the answer* and he positively ad- 
loir^dd the dignity with which she spoke. Hia leaving her aa he 
lUd, muat have made her very miserable ; and he liked the pndc 

^k^i mad» her retain her indignation^ until he could sp^ak to her 
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in private, and explain away a good deal of what she might com** 
plain of with some justice. 

The church was reached. They all went up the middle aisle 
into the Eagle's Crag pew. He followed them in, entered him^ 
self, and shut the door. Kuth's heart sank as she saw him 
there ; just opposite to her ; coming between her and the clergy- 
man who was to read out the word of God. It was merciless — ^it 
was cruel to haimt her there. She durst not lift her eyes to 
the bright eastern Ught — she could not see how peacefully the 
marble images of the dead lay on their tombs, for he was be- 
tween her and all Light and Peace. She knew that his look was 
on her; that he never turned his glance away. She could not join 
in the prayer for the remission of sins while he was there, for 
his very presence seemed as a sign that their stain would never 
be washed out of her life. But, although goaded and chafed by 
her thoughts and recollections, she kept very still. No sign of 
emotion, no flush of colour was on her fetce, as he look^ at 
her. Elizabeth could not find her place, and then Ruth breathed 
once, long and deeply, as she moved up the pew, and out of the 
straight burning glance of those eyes of evil meaning. When 
they sat down for the reading of the first lesson, Ruth turned 
the corner of the seat so as no longer to be opposite to him. 
She could not listen. The words seemed to be uttered in some 
world far away, from which she was exiled and cast out ; their 
sound, and yet more their meaning, was dim and distant. But in 
this extreme tension of mind to hold in her bewildered agony, it 
so happened that one of her senses was preternaturally [acute. 
While all the church and the people swam in misty haze, one 
point in a dark comer grew clearer and clearer till she saw (what 
at another time she could not have discerned at all) a face — a 
gargoyle I think they call it — ^at the end of the arch next to the 
narrowing of the nave into the chancel, and in the shadow of 
that contraction. The face was beautiful in feature (the next to 
it was a grinning monkey), but it was not the features that were 
the most striking part. There was a half-open mouth, not in 
any way distorted out of its exquisite beauty by the intense 
expression of suffering it conveyed. Any distortion of the &ce 
by mental agony, impUes that a struggle with circumstance is 
going on. But in this face, if such struggle had been, it was 
over now. Circumstance had conquered ; and there was no hope 
from mortal endeavour, or help from mortal creature, to be had. 
But the eyes looked onward and upward to the " Hills from 
whence cometh our help." And though the parted lips seemed 
ready to quiver with agony, yet the expression of the whole face, 
owing to these strange, stony, and yet spiritual eyes, was high 
and consoHng. If mortal gaze had never sought its meaning 
before, in the deep shadow where it had been placed Ibng cen- 
turies agO; yet Ruth's did now. Who could have imagined such 
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a1cK*kl WTio could have witaesaed — ^|>0rhaps felt — such in- 
fifiitf? sorrow, and yet dared to hft it up hy Faith into a peace so 
|iiiie ? Or was it a mere couception i If bOj what a soul the 
unknown carver must have had ! for creator and handid'aftsman 
must have been oiie ; no two minds could have been in sucli 
]NtrfeGt harmony. Whatever it was — however it caruo there — 
iiiL:Lgirierj carver, suflerer, all were long passed away, Humaa 
art was ended — human hfe done- — human suffering over ; but 
this remained ; it stilled Ruth's beating heart to look on it. 
?lio grew still enough to hcjir words, which ha.ve come to many 
in their time of need, and awed them in the presence of tho 
estremest suffering that tlie hushed world has ever heard of. 

The second lesson for the morning of the 25th of September, 
ia the 20th chapter of St. Matthew^ s Gospel. 

And when they prayed again, Buth''s tojiguo was urdooaedj and 
ulie also could pray, in Hia namej who underwent the agony in 
the garden. 

As they came out of church, there was a httle pause and 
gathering at the door. It had begim to rain ; those who had 
umbrellas were putting them up ; those who had not were re- 
gretting, and wondering how long it would last. Standing for a 
moment, impeded by the people who were thus collected under 
the porch, Ruth heard a voice close to her say, Tery low, but veiy 
distinctly, — 

*' I have much to say to you — much to explain. I entreat 
you to give me the opportunity." 

Euth did not reply. She would not acknowledge that she 
heard ; but she trembled nevei*tbcles.Hj for the well-remembered 
eice was low and soft, at id had vet its power to thrill. She ear- 
festly desired to know why and how he had left her. It appeared 
\ her, as if that knowledge could alone give her a rehof from 
restlerSs wondering that distracted her mind, and that one 
tplanation could do no harm, 
** jVb .'" the higher spirit made answer ; " it rmist not be" 
Ruth and the girls had each an umbrella, She turned to 

and said, — 

^ Mary, give your umbrella to Mr, Bonne, and come imder 

Her way of speaking was short and decided ; she was 

Dg her meaning into as few words as possible. The 

obeyed in silence. As they went first through the 

I stile, Mr. Donne spoke again. 

I are unforgiying " said he. "I only ask you to hear lae, 

f have a right to be heard^ Buth ! I won't believe you are so 

nmch changed, as not to listen to me when I entreat." 

He spoke in a tone of soft complaint But he himself had 
done much to destroy the illuBion w*hich had hung about Ma 
memory for years, whenever Buih had allowed herself to think i>f 
it. Besides which, during the time of htjv TmdeU'ise u\ tlv^ 
Benson MmilVj bar feeling of what pso^ilG ov\^t^\«i\iai5ii.\j^yit^ 
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unconsciously raised and refined ; and Mr. Donne, 6yen wbUe 
she had to struggle against the force of past recollections, repelled 
her so much by what he was at present, that every speech of his^ 
every minute they were together, served to make her path more 
and more easy to follow. His voice retained sometlung of its 
former influence. When he spoke, without her seeing him, she 
eould not help remembering former days. 

She did not answer this last speech any more than the first 
She saw clearly, that, putting aside all thought as to the cha- 
racter of their former relationship, it had been dissolved by his 
wiU — ^his act and deed ; and that, therefore, the power to refuse 
any further intercourse whatsoever remained with her. 

It sometimes seems a little strange how, after having ear- 
nestly prayed to be deUvered from temptation, and having given 
ourselves with shut eyes into God's hand, from that time every 
thought, every outward influence, every acknowledged law of 
life, seems to lead us on from strength to strength. It seems 
strange sometimes, because we notice the coincidence ; but it 
is the natural, unavoidable consequence of all, truth and good- 
ness being one and the same, and therefore carried out in every 
circumstance, external and internal, of God's creation. 

When Mr. Donne saw that Buth would not answer him, he 
became only the more determined that she should hear what he 
had to say. What that was he did not exactly know. The whole 
afiair was most mysterious and piquant. 

The umbrella protected Ruth from more than the rain on 
that walk homewards, for under its shelter she could not be 
spoken to unheard. She had not rightly understood at what 
time she and the girls were to dine. From the gathering at 
meal-times she must not shrink. She must show no sign of 
weakness. But, oh, the relief, after that walk, to sit in her own 
room, locked up, so that neither Mary nor Elizabeth could come 
by surprise, and to let her weary frame (weary with being so long 
braced up to rigidity and stiff quiet) fall into a chair anyhow — 
all helpless, nerveless, motionless, as if the very bones had melted 
out of her ! 

The peaceful rest which her mind took was in thinking of 
Leonard. She dared not look before or behind, but she could 
see him well at present. She brooded over the thought of him, 
till she dreaded his father more and more. By the light of her 
child's purity and innocence, she saw evil cleanly, and yet more 
clearly. She thought that, if Leonard ever came to know the 
nature of his birth, she had nothing for it but to die out of his 
sight. He could never know — ^human heart could never know, 
her ignorant innocence, and all the small circumstances which 
had impelled her onwards. But God knew. And if Leonard 
heard of his mother's error, why nothing remained but death ; 
for 5ha fell^ then, as if she had it in her power to die innooenthr 
out of such future agony ) but tYi&\i Q^oa^ V&tiq^ «^^ ^asi^% 8u,^ 
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t^f ft fte&h ihotiglit came, aod »he prayed that} ikrotigh. what^ 
ef suffering, she might bo purided. Whatever triam, woea, 
awurelesa pajciss, God might aecj £t to chaatise her with, she 
iiild not shririkj if only at last she might come into His pre- 
lee in Heaven, AJas ! the shrinking from suffering wtj isaanot 
help. That part of her prayor waa vain. And as for tlie rcat, was 
not the sure juatice of His law finding her out laven now J Ilia 
' ^WB once broken, His juatiee and the very nature of those la wis* 
Lg the immutable retribution ; but if we turn peniteDtly to 
im. He enables ua to bear our putiiahment with a meek and 
de heart. " for His mercy endureth for ever," 
Mr. Bradshaw had felt himself rather wanting iu proper atteii- 
1 to his guest, inasmuch as he had been \mable, all in a minute, 
csomprehend Mr. Donne's rapid change of purpoae ; and, before 
hMl entered into his mind that, notwithstanding the disttkuce 
the church Mr. Donne was going thither^ that gentleman was 
it of tlie sight, and ^r out of the reach, of his burly host. But 
101 Jgh the latter had so far neglected the dntiea of hospitality a.*^ 
allow hia visitor to ait in the Sigle*s Crag pew with no other 
of honom^ tlian the children lind the governess, Mr. Brad- 
,w determined to make up for it by extra attention during the 
remaind^^r of the day. Aocortlingly he never left Mr. Donne, 
Whatever wish that gentleman expressed, it was the study of his 
host to gratify. Did ho hint at tlia pleasure which a walk in 
Buch beautiful scenery would give him, Mr, Bradshaw was willing 
to aocompany liim, although at Eocleston it was a principle with 
" im not to take any walks for pleasure on a Sunday. When Mr* 
lonno turned round, and recollected letters wliioh must be wriV 
and which would compel him to sttiy at home, Mr, Bradshaw 
itantly gave up the walk, and remained at hand, ready t-o 
tiiah "him with any writing materials which oould be wanted, 
id which were not laid out in the half-furniahed heuae* Nebody 
where Mr. Hick son was all this time. He had sauntered 
(mt after Mr. Donne, when the latter eet ofl' for church, and he 
had never ret timed, Hr, Donne kept wondering if he could have 
met Euth — if, in fact, she had gone out witli her pupils, now 
ihat the afternoon had cleared up. This uneasy wonder^ and a 
few mentai imprecations on hm host's polite attention, together 
with the letter- writing pretence, piissLMrl away the afternoon — 
ihiB loQgcst afternoon he had ever spent ; and of wearinesa he 
liad bad his share. Lunch wa^ lingering in the dining-room, 
laft there for the truant Mr, Hickaon ; but of the children or 
Buth there was no sign. He ventured on a distant inquiry as to 
their whereabouts, 

*' They dine early j they are gone to church again. Mi's. 

leubigh was a member of the Establishment once i and, though 

e attends chapel at home, she seema glad to have an oppor- 

itj of going to church.*' 

Mr. Doijue was on the point of asking %omfe toyosjt Q^ji^'^ilvQ^saL 
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about ^ Mrs. Denbigli,'' when Mr. Hickson came in, loud-spoken, 
cheerful, hungry, and as ready to talk about his ramble, and the 
way in which he had lost and foimd himself as he was abonli 
everything else. He knew how to dress up the commonert 
occurrence with a httle exaggeration, a few pirns, and a happy 
quotation or two, so as to make it sound very agreeable. Hs 
could read faces, and saw that he had been missed ; both host 
and visitor looked moped to death. He determined to devote 
himself to their amusement during the remainder of the day, 
for he had really lost himself, and felt that he had been away too 
long on a dull Sunday, when" people were apt to get hypped ifiMb 
well amused. 

" It is really a shame to be in-doors in such a place. Rain ? 
yes, it rained some hours ago, but now it is splendid weather. I 
feel myself quite qualified for guide, I assure yoiL I can show 
you all the beauties of the neighbourhood, and throw in a bqj 
and a nest of vipers to boot." 

Mr. Donne languidly assented to this proposal of going out, 
and then he became restless until Mr. Hickson had eaten a hasAj 
lunch, for he hoped to meet Ruth on the way from church, to be 
near her, and watch her, though he might not be able to speak to 
her. To have the slow hours roll away — to know he must leave 
the next day — and yet, so close to her, not to be seeing her — ^was 
more than he could bear. In an impetuous kind of way, he 
disregarded all Mr. Hickson's offers of guidance to lovely views, 
and turned a deaf ear to Mr. BradshaVs expressed wish of 
showing him the land belonging to the house (" very little for 
fourteen thousand pounds''), and set off wilfully on the road 
leading to the churcn, from which he averred he had seen a view 
which nothing else about the place could equal. 

They met the country people dropping homewards. No Ruth 
was there. She and her pupils had returned by the field-way, 
as Mr. Bradshaw informed his gu^ts at dinneivtime. Mr. Donne 
was very captious all througn dinner. He thought it never 
would be over, and cursed Hickson's interminable stories, whidi 
were told on purpose to amuse him. His heart gave a fierce 
bound when he saw her in the drawing-room with the little 
girls. 

She was reading to them — ^with how sick and trembling a 
heart, no words can tell. But she could master and keep down 
outward signs of her emotion. An hour more to-night (part of 
which was to be spent in family prayer, and all in the safety of 
company), another hour in the morning (when all would be 
engaged m the bustle of departure) — if, during this short space 
of time, she could not avoid speaking to him, she could at 
least keep him at such a distance as to make him feel that hence- 
forward her world and his belonged to separate systems, wide as 
the heavens apart. 

J?r degrees she felt that he waa dia^im^ liftw: to where she 
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He was hf tbe table examinmg the books that lay upon 
ity and Elizabeth drew off a little space, awe-stricken by 
the futtire member for Ecf^leston. As he bent hia head OTer a 
hook^ he said, " I implore you ; five minutes alone." 

ITie little girls could not hear } but Rutlij hemmed in ao that 
so escape was possible, did hear* 

Bbe took sudden courage, and said in a clear volcej — 

" Will jou read the whole passage aloud ] I do not remain- 
her it" 

Mr* Hickson, hovering at no great diatance, lieartl theae 
mirdB, and drew near to aecond Mrs. Denbigh's request. Mr, 
BradshaWj who was very sleepy after his unusually ktc diimer, 
and longing for bedtime^ joined in the request, for it would save 
the necessity for making talk, and he might, perhaps, get in a 
nap^ imdiBturbed and imnoticed, before the f^ervants came in to 
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r. Donne was caught ; ho was obliged to read aloud, although 
he did not know what he was reading. In the middle of some 
ifeotance the door opened, a rush of sei'vanta came in, and Mr, 
Bradshaw became particularly wide awake in an instant, trnd road 
them a long sermon with great emphasis and unction, winding 
up with a prayer almost as long. 

Buth sat with her head drooping, more from exhaustion after 
a season of effort than because she shunned Mr. Donne*a looks. 

had so lost his power over her — his power, which had stirred 
T so deeply the night before — that, except as one kno\ving her 
for and lier shame, and making a cruel use of such knowledge, 
she had quite separated him from the idol of her youth. And 
yet, for the sake of that first and only love, she would gkdly 
httv© known what explanation he could offer to account for leaving 
her. It would have been something gained to her own self- 
respect, if she had learnt that he was not then, as she felt liim to 
be now, oold and cgotistica!, caring for no one and nothing but 
what related to himself. 

Home, and Iiconard — how strangely peaccfid the two seemed ! 
Ob^ for the rest that a dream about Leonard would bring ! 

Mary and Elii^beth went to bed immediately after prayers, 
and Ruth aocompaoied them. It was planned that the gctitleniea 
should leave early the next morning. They were to breakfast 
half-an-hour sooner, to catch the railway tmin ; and this by Mr, 
Doime^s own arrangement, who had been as eager about his can- 
Tflftsing, the week before, as it was possible for him to be, but 
ifho now wished Ecck^nn and the Dissenting interest therein 
fervently at the devil* 

Just aa the caniage came round j Mr* Eradfihaw tamed to 
Any message for Leonard beyond love, which ia a matter 
course V 

Euth gasped — for «he saw Mr, Donne catch at the name ; she 



did not guess the sudden sharp jealou83r called out by the idea 
that Leonard was a grown-up man. 

" Who is Leonard ? " said he, to the little girl standing hj 
him ; he did not know which she was. 

** Mrs. Denbigh's little boy," answered Mary. 

Under some pretence or other, he drew near to Buth ; and in 
that low voice, which she had learnt to loathe, he said,-*- 

« Our child]" 

By the white misery that turned her face to stone— liy tho 
wild terror in her imploring eyes — ^by the gasping breath, which 
0ame out as the carriage drove away — he knew that he had 
seized the spell to make her listen at last. 
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'^ He will take him away from me. He will take the child frtm 

These words rang like a tolling bell through Ruth's head. 
It seemed to her that her doom was certain. I^nard would be 
taken from her ! She had a firm conviction — ^not the less finn 
because she knew not on what it was based — that a child, wh^ 
ther legitimate or not, belonged of legal right to the ^ther. And 
LeonwS, of all children was the prince and monarch. Evcory 
man's heart would long to call Leonard '' Child I" She had been 
too strongly taxed to have much power left her to reason oooUy and 
dispassionately, just then, even if she had been with any one who 
coidd furnish her with information from which to draw correct 
conclusions. The one thought haunted her night and day. **He 
will take my child away from me ! " In her dreams she saw 
Leonard borne away into some dim land, to which she oould not 
follow. Sometimes he sat in a swiftly-moving carriage, at his 
father's side, and smiled on her as he passed by, as if going to 
promised pleasure. At another time, he was struggling to return 
to her ; stretching out his little arms, and dying to her for the 
help she could not give. How she got through the days, she did 
not know ; her body moved about and habitually acted, but her 
spirit was with her child. She thought often of writing and 
warning Mr. Benson of Leonard's danger : but then she slurank 
from recurring to circumstances, all mention of which had eeaaed 
years ago ; the very recollection of which seemed buried deep 
for ever. Besides, she feared occasioning discord or commotion 
in the quiet circle in which she lived. Mr. Benson's deep anger 
against her betrayer had been shown too clearly in the old time 
to allow her to think that he would keep it down wi^out ez^ 
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aon now. He would ce^^e to do anything to forward hie 

ctiati J he would oppose limi as niueh as he could ; and Mj** 

^jubhaw would be hngvy^ and a storm would ariae, from tb$ 

are tlioiight of which Rutk shrauk with the cowardliness of n 

ptjreOD thorough! J worn out with late {jonteat. Sho was bodily 

weari^ with her apiritual huffetiiig. 

One morning, three or four daya after their departure, she 
eived a letter from Mias Benson- She could not open it at 
aod put it on one side, clenching her hand over it all the 
. At last she tore it open. Leomird was safe as jet» There 
\ a fow lines in his great round hatid^ speaking of events no 
or than the loss of a beautiful '^ aUey.'* Thoro was a sheet 
IHiss Benson. She alwajs wrote letters in the manner of a 
" Monday we %hd Bo-imd-so ; Tuesday, so-and-so, &c.** 
i^^lanc^ rapidly down tho page* Yes, here it was I Sick» 
ng heart, be still I 

[ the middle of tho damaona, when they were juat oa the 
fire, there was a knook at the door. My brother waa out, and 
Sail J was washing up, and I was stirring the preserve with my 
^eat apron and bib on ; so 1 bade Leonard come in from the 
den, and open the door* But I would have washed his face 
J if I had known who it was ! It waj* Mr. Brad ska Wt and the 
Ir, Donne that they hope to send up to the House of Commona, 
I member of Parliament for EodestoUj and another gentleman, 
^hose name I never heard. They liad come canvassing ; and 
rhen they ibund ray brother was out, they asked Loouard if they 
j>illd see me* The child aaid^ * Yes I if 1 could leave tho datn- 
aod straightway came to call me, leaving them standing 
L the passage. I whip])ed off my apron, and took Leonard by 
I hand, for I fancied I should feel less awkward if he was wita 
Be, and then I went and asked them all into the study, for I 
"bought I ahould like them to see how maay books Thurstan had 
ot. Then they bogaa talking politics at me in a very polite 
auTier, only I could not make head or tail of what they meant ; 
ad Mr. Donne took a deal of notice of Leonard^ and called him 
lo him : and I am autq ho noticed what a noble, bandsome boy 
be was, though his facB waa very l>rown and red, and hot with 
*"[gging. and his curls all tangled. Leonard talked back as if ho 
known him aQ his hfe, till, I think, Mr* Bradshaw thought 
was raaktiig too much noise, and bid him remember he ou^ht 
be seen, not heard. So he stood as still and stiff as a aoldier^ 
ta Mr. Donne ; and as 1 could not help looking at the two, 
thinking how handsome they both were in their ditferent 
Jfs, I could not teil Thurstan half the measagea the geatlemea 
for him. But there wiis one thing more I must tell you, 
I said 1 would not When Miv Doune was talking to 
ird, he took off his watch and chain and put it round the 
ueckj who was pleased enough, you may be sure. I bade 
jiw it bmk to the gentbmm, ^\ij^^ vnim ^^^^ ^ i^s^^a^ 
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MTwaj; and I waa quite siirprjsed, and very uneomfortablej when 

I Mr, Donne said he had given it to Leonard, and that he was to 

I keep it for hia own, I could see Mr. Bmdahaw was annoyed, and 

I lie and the other gentleman s^poke to Mr. Donne ^ and I heani 

I them say, * too barefaced f aiul I Bhall never forget Jlr. DoDnePi 

I proud^ stubborn look back at them, nor hia way of aayingj * I 

I allow no one to interfere with what I choose to do with my own.* 

And he looked so haughty and displeased ^ I durst say notning at 

the time. But when 1 told Thurstan, he was very grieved and 

angry ; and said he had heard that our party were bribing, but 

that he never could have thought they would have tried to do it 

, at his house. Thuratan is very much out of spirits about th\R 

I election altogether ; and^ indeed, it does make sad work up and 

r down the town- Howeverj he sent back the watd^ with a letter 

to Mr. Bradshaw; and Leonard was very good anout it, ao I 

gave him a taste of the new damson-preserve on \m bread 

supper" 

Although a stranger might have considered this letter w^ 

some, from the multiplicity of the details, Ruth ciraved greedify 

after more. What had Mr, Donne said to Leonard! Had 

I Leonard liked his new acquaintance J Were they likely to meet 

F again l After wondering and wondering over these poiota, Ruth 

composed herself by the hope that in a day or two she should 

hear again ; and, to secure this end, she answered the letters by 

I return of post. That was on Thursday. On Priday ihe had 

I another letter, in a strange hand. It wn^ from Mr* Donne. No 

Mame^ no initials were given. If it had faOen into another 

PpilBon*3 hands^ they could not have recognised the writer, 

^^^%ffr gue^ssed to whom it was sent. It contained simply these 

words :^ 
, ^*For our child's sake, and in Ma name, I summon you to 
|apix>!tit a place where I can ajKisak, and you can listen, undis- 
I turbed* The time must be on Sunday ; the limit of distaoce may 
I be the circumference of your power of walking. My words may 
1 be commands j but my fond heart entreats. More I shall not say 
InoWj bnt> remember ! your boy's welfare depenth on your aoced- 
r ing to this request. Address B, D^ Post-officCj Eccleston.'^ 

Ruth did not attempt to answer this letter till the last five 

minutes before the post went out. She could not decide until 

Librecd to it. Either way she dreaded. She was veiy nearly 

I leaving the letter altogether unanswered. But suddenly she 

Ijresolved she would know all, the beat^ the worst, Ko cowardly 

Wre^ of herself J or of others, should make her neglect aught 

that came to her in her child^s name. She took up a jjcn and 

wrote I — 

" The sands below the rocks, where we met you the othM 

night. Time, aftemoou church " fl 

Sunday came. ™ 

**I shall not go to church this afternoon* You know the 
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\ way, of couise ; and I can trust you to go steadily by your* 

Wlien they came to kisa her before leaving her, according to 
lilielr fond wout, they were struck by the colduess of her fiico 

'^Are you not well, dear Mrs. Denbigh ? How csold you are I'* 
" Yes, darling ! I am well /' and tears sprang into her twes, 
IS she looked at then* anxious little faces. " Go now, dear^s. 
FiTe o*cli>ck "vstH soon be here, and then we will have tea*" 
"And that will warm you ! *^ said they, leaving tlie room, 
" And tticn it wiE be over," she murmurecl — " over." 
It never came into lier liead to watch the girls, as they dis- 
appeared down the lane on their way to church* She knew them 
to<* weU to distrust their doing what they were told. She sot 
still, her head bowed on her arms fur a few 'minutes, and then 
roae up and went to put on her walking things. Some thoughts 
iinpelled her to sudden haste. She crossed the fidd by the side 
of the house, ran down the steep and rocky path, and was carried 
by the impetus of her descent far out on the level sanda — but 
not far enough for her inteut. Without looking to the right 
Ixand or to the left, where comers might be soen^ she went for- 
wards to the black posts, which^ rising above the heaving waters, 
marked where the fishermen's neta were laid. She went straight 
towards this place, and hardly stinted her pace even where the 

I wet sands were glittering with the receding waves. Once there, 
ihe turned round, and, in a darting glance, saw that as yet no 
«ne was near. She wa^ perhaps hSlf-a-mile or more from tho 
greVt silvery rocks, which sloped away into brown moorland, 
intertspersed with a £eld here and there of golden, ivaving corn. 
Beliind were purple hills, with shai*p, clear outUnes^ touching the 
«kj. A little on one side fi*oni where she stood, she saw the 
white cottages and houses which formed the village of Aber- 
moufch, scattered up and clown ; and, on a windy hiU, about a 
mile inland, she saw the little grey church, where even now many 
wcr« worshipping in peace. 

»** Pray for me !*' she sighed out, as this object caught her eye. 
And 00 w, close under the heathery fields, where they fell 
atrftly dowa and touched the i^ands, she saw a figure moving in 
tha direction of the great shadow made by the rocks — going 
towards the very point where the path from Eagle*s Crag came 
down to the shore, 

" It is he !" saaid uhe to hei'self. And she tiu-ned round and 
looked seaward* The tide had turned ; the waves were slowly 
reeediiig, as if loth to lose the hold they had, so lately, and witu 
such swift bounds, gained on the yellow sands. The eteinal 
moan they have mad© since the world began filled the ear, broktm 
only by the skirl of the grey sea-bird's an they alighted in grout>a 
on the edge of the waters^ or as they lose up with their measured, 
balaacipg motion, md the suu-light caugut iWuc ^\ii^\K'cas&\a, 
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there was no sign of human life to be seen ; no boat, or distant 
sail, or near shnmper. The black posts there were all that spoke 
of men's work or labour. Beyond a stretch of the waters, a few 
pale grey hills showed hke films ; their summits clear, though 
faint, their bases lost in a vapoury mist. 

On the hard, echoing sands, and distinct from the ceaseless 
murmur of the salt sea waves, came footsteps — ^nearer — nearer. 
Very near they were when Kuth, unwilling to show the fear that 
rioted in her heart, turned round, and faced Mr. Donne. 
He came forward, with both hands extended. 
" This is kind ! my own Buth," said he. Buth's arms hung 
down motionless at her sides. 

** What ! Buth, have you no word for me 1 " 
" I have nothing to say,'* said Buth, 

" Why, you httle revengeful creature ! And so I am to 
explain ail, before you will even treat me with decent civility." 

^ I do not want explanations," said Buth, in a trembling tcmek 
" We must not speak of the past. You asked me to come in 
Leonard's — ^in my child's name, and to hear what you had to say 
about him." 

" But what I have to say about him relates to you even more. 
And how can we talk about him without recurring to the past ? 
That past, which you try to ignore — I know you cannot do it in 
your heart — is full of happy recollections to me. Were you not 
happy in Wales 1" he said, in his tenderest tone. 

But there was no answer ; not even one faint sigh, though ho 
listened intently. 

" You dare not speak ; you dare not answer me. Your heart 
will not allow you to prevaricate, and you know you were happy." 
Suddenly Buth's beautiful eyes were raised to him, full of 
lucid splendour, but grave and serious in their expression ; and 
her cheeks, heretofore so faintly tinged with the tenderest blusli, 
flashed into a ruddy glow. 

" I was happy. I do not deny it. Whatever comes, I wfll 
not blench from the truth. I have answered you." 

'^ And yet," rephed he, secretly exulting in her admission, and 
not perceiving the inner strength of which she must have been 
conscious before she would have dared to make it — **and yet, 
Buth, we are not to recur to the past ! Why not ? If it was 
happy at the time, is the recollection of it so miserable to you t** 
He tried once more to take her hand, but she quietly stepped 
back. 

^ I came to hear what you had to say about my child," said 
she, beginning to feel very weary. 
« Our child, Buth." 

She drew herself up, and her face went very pale. 
"What have you to say about him ?" asked she, coldly. 
"Much" exclaimed he — "much that may affect his whole 
Jify. Butitidl depeiuis upon w^ietibi&T ^oxx >Rm Vi»dx \s^ ^ uqW* 
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heavens 1 Euth, you wUl drive me mad. Oh 1 what 
person jon are from tKe &weetj laving creature you 
were ! i wish you were not so beautiM." Ske did not reply, 
but lie caught a. deep, hiToluntary feigh. 

** Win you hear m© if I 8i>eak, 'Uiough I may not begin all 
at onoe to talk of this boy — a boy of whom any motber — any 
■parent, might be proud ? I could see that, Ruth» I have seen 
mm ; he looked liked a prince in that cramped, miserable house, 
and with no eaithly advantages. It is a shame he should not 
liaY» OTBiy kind of oppoiiunity laid opeu before him." 

There was no sign of maternal ambition on the motionless 
&c«, though there might be Bome httle j^pring in her heai^t, as 
it beat quick and stttmg at the idea of tlie proposal ihe imagined 
h& ^aa going to make of taking her boy away to give him the 
Gainful education she had often craved for him. She should 
refuse it, as Bh© would ever jt king else which seemed to imply 

tthat she acknowledged a elaim over Leonard j but yet some- 
timee, for her boy's sake, she had longed for a larger opening— 
m more extended sphere. 
** Ruth ! you acknowledge we were happy once ^ — there 
irere eireumstances which, it I could tell you theni all in detail, 
would show you how in my weak, convalescent state I was 
llmcwt passive in the hands of others. Ali, Ruth ! 1 have not 
forgotten the tender aurse who soothed me in my delirium. 
Whet* I am foverish, I dream that I am again at Llan-dhUj in 
the little old bedchambei*, and you, in white — which you always 
wore then^ you kuow^ flitting about me." 

The tears dropped^ large and romid, fi'om Ruth's eyes — she 
oould not help it—how could she ? 

** We were happy then/' continued he, gaining confidence 
^m the sight of her melted niood> and recurring once more to 
the admisaion which he considered so much in his favour. " Can 
tflch happiness never ret am 1 " Thus he went on, quickly, 
iQiioua to lay before her all he had to offer, before she should 
foUy understand his meaning. 

" If you would con-sent, Leonard ehould be always with you 
•■'■^ueattd where and how you hked — money to any amount 
you might choose to name should be Becured to you and him — if 
enljs Ruth — if only those happy days might return.*' 

Ituth spoke, — 

** I said that I was happy, because I had asked God to pi-otcct 
and help me — and I dared not teE a lie. I was happy. Oh I 
what is happiness or misery that we should talk about them 
now?" 

Mr* Donne looked at her^ as she uttered these words, to see 
H fthe was wandering in her mind, they seemed to him so utterly 
fltnmgs and incoherent, 

*f I dare agt thmk Qi JiappiuesS'— I mwl tLQ\V^Vsrfi^«iS^ Na 
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sorrow. Grod did not put me here to consider either of these 
things." 

" My dear Ruth, compose yourself 1 There is no hurry in 
answering the question I asked." 

" What was it V said Ruth. 

" I love you so, I cannot live without you. I oflfer you my 
heart, my life — I offer to place Leonard wherever you would have 
him placed. I have the power and the means to advance him in 
any path of life you choose. All who have shown kindness to 
you shall be rewarded by me, with a gratitude even surpassing 
your own. If there is anything else I can do that you can sug- 
gest, I will do it." 

'* Listen to me !*' said Ruth, now that the idea of what he 
proposed had entered her mind. *'When I said that I was 
happy with you long ago, I was choked with shame as I said it. 
Ana yet it may be a vain, false excuse that I make for myself. 
I was very young ; I did not know how such a life was against 
God's pure and holy will — ^at least, not as I know it now ; and 
I tell you truth — all the days of my years since I have gone 
about with a stain on my hidden soul — a stain which made me 
loathe myself, and envy those who stood spotless and imdefQed; 
which made me shrink from my child — ^m>m Mr. Benson, from 
his sister, from the innocent girls whom I teach — ^nay, even I 
have cowered away from Qod Himself ; and what I aid wrong 
then, I did blindly to what I shoidd do now if I listened to yoor 

She was so strongly agitated that she put her hands over her 
face, and sobbed without restraint. Then, taking them away, 
she looked at him with a glowing fiice, and beautiful, honesty 
wet eyes, and tried to speak calmly, as she asked if she needed 
to stay longer (she woidd have gone away at once but that she 
thought of Leonard, and wished to hear all that his father might 
have to say). He was so struck anew by her beauty, and xinderstood 
her so little, that he believed that she only required a little 
more urging to consent to what he wished ; for in all she had 
said there was no trace of* the anger and resentment for his 
desertion of her, which he had expected would be a prominent 
feature — ^the greatest obstacle he had to encounter. The deep 
sense of penitence she expressed, he mistook for earthly shame ; 
which he imagined he could soon soothe away. 

" Yes, I have much more to say. I have not said half. I 
cannot tell you how fondly I will — how fondly I do love you— 
how my life shall be spent in ministering to your wishes. Money^ 
I see — I know, you despise " 

" Mr. Bellingham ! I will not stay to hear you speak to me 

so again. I have been sinful, but it is not you who should ** 

She could not speak, she was so choking with passionate sorrow. 

He wanted to calm her, as he saw her shaken with repressed 
sobs. He put his hand on her arm. She shook it off impatiently^ 
and moved away in an instant. 
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^ Ruth [** Baid he, nettled by her aetiou of repugnmice^ " I 
begin to thjDk you never loved me*'^ 

« I ]—l never loTed you ! Do jow dare to saj so ?"* 

Her eyes flamed on him aa ahe spoke* Her red, TOimd Up 
Gorled into heantifol oontempt. 

^ Whj do you ahrink so from mo 1 " said he, in hie turn 
^tting impatient. 

" 1 did not eoroe here to lie spoken to in this way," eaid iha» 
''Icanie, if hy aay chance I conld do Leonard good, I would] 
mbimt to many humiliations for his sake — but to no more ircm i 



said he. " Don't you | 



^ Are not you afraid to brave me so 1 
know how much you are in my power ?'* 

She waa Bdent She loaged to go away, but dreaded lest he I 
ihoold follow her, where she ttiight be lees subject to iuterriii>- 
tion than she was here — near the fisherman^a nets, which th© 
Teceditig tide was leaving every moment barer and more haroi, , 
and the posts they were fastened to more blackly uprising above 
the waters^ 

Mr. Donne put his hands on her anna as they hung down 
before her — her hands tightly clasped together. 

" AJik me to let you go/* said he. ^' I will, if you wiJl ask 
me" He looked very fierce and pa^iouate and determined^j 
The vehemence of his action took Ruth by surprise, and the ' 
|iamful tightness of the grasp almost mada her exclaim. But 
ahe was quite still and mute. 

" Ask me/* said he, giving her a little shake. She did not 
ipeaL Her eyes, fixed on the distant shore, were slowly filHug 
with tears. Suddenly a Hght came through the miat that obscured 
them, and the shut lips parted. Bhe saw Bome diataut object 
that gave her hope, 

** It is Stephen Bromley," said she. " He is coming to his 
nets. Tliey say he is a very desperate, violent man, but he will 
protect me.'* 

" You obstinate, wiilul creature ! " said Mr, Donae, releasing 
his grasp. "You forget that one word of mine coidd undeceive J 

these good people at Ecclcstoii ; and that if I spoke out ever i 

little, they would throw you off in an iustaut. Now T he 

itinued, " do you understand how much you are in my 
wer?^* 

''Mr. and Miss Benson know all — they have not thrown me 
off/* Ruth gasped out. " Oh I for Leonard's sake 1 you would 
jiot he so cruel.** 

*' Then do not you be cruel to him — to me. Think once more 1 *' J 

* I think once more /* she spoke solemnly, '^ To savs^l 
lonard fi-om the shame and agony of knowing my disgrace, ] 
would lie down and dia Oh t perhaps it would be best for himi 
■lor cne, if I might ; my death would be a atingleas grief — ^but 
go hack mto sin would be the real cmeltj \iO "ton. ^^'^ isc^^s^ 
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of my youth may be washed away by my tears — ^it was bo once 
when the gentle, blessed Christ was upon earth ; but now, if I 
went into wilful guilt, as you would haVe me, how could I teach 
Leonard God's holy will ? I should not mind his knowing my 
past sin, compared to the awful corruption it would be if he 
knew me living now, as you would have me, lost to all fear of 

God ^" Her speech was broken by sobs. "Whatever may 

be my doom — God is just — I leave myself in His hands. I will 
save Leonard from evil. Evil would it be for him if I lived with 
you. I will let him die first !" She lifted her eyes to heaven, 
and clasped and wreathed her hands together tight. Then she 
said, "You have humbled me enough, sir. I shall leave you 
now." 

She turned away resolutely. The dark, grey fisherman was at 
hand. Mr. Donne folded his arms, and set his teeth, and looked 
after her. 

" "What a stately step she has ! How majestic and graceful 
all her attitudes were ! She thinks she has baffled me now. 
We will try something more, and bid a higher price." He un- 
folded his arms, and began to follow her. He gained upon her, 
for her beautiftd walk was now wavering and unsteady. The 
works which had kept her in motion, were nmning down fast. 

" Ruth ! " said he, o^rtaking her. "You shall hear me once 
more. Ay, look round ! Your fisherman is near. He may hear 
me, if he chooses — ^hear your triumph. I. am come to offer to 
marry you, Ruth ; come what may, I will have you. Nay — I will 
make you hear me. I will hold this hand till you have heard me. 
To-morrow I will speak to any one in Ecdeston you like--4» 

Mr. Bradshaw; Mr.-: ^ the little minister, I mean. We can 

make it worth while for him to keep our secret, and no one else 
need know but what you are really Mrs. Denbigh. Leonard shaJl 
still bear this name, but in all things else he shall be treated as 
my son. He and you would grace any situation. I will take 
care the highest paths are open to him ! " 

He looked to see the lovely face brighten into sudden joy ; 
on the contrary, the head was still hung down with a heavy 
droop. 

" I cannot," said she ; her voice was very feint and low. 

" It is sudden for you, my dearest. But be calm. It wiU all 
be easily managed. Leave it to me." 

" I cannot," repeated she, more distinct and clear, though 
still very low. 

" Why ! what on earth makes you say that ?" asked he, in a 
mood to DC irritated by any repetition of such words. 

" I do not love you. 1 did once. Don't say I did not love 

you then ; but I do not now. I could never love you again. 

All you have said and done since you came with Mr. Bradshaw to 

Abarmouth first, has only made me wonder how I ever could 

Iiave loved you. We are very iai opwrt^ T^ Xxma -Uaaii has 
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down my life lite bmndfl of hot iron, and scarr^ me for 
ever, Bas been nothing to yotL You have talked of it with no 
sound of moaning in yonr voice — no fihadow over the brightness 
of yoar faco ; it has loft no sense of sin on yonr cotisdetice 
while me it haunts and hannts ; and yet I might plead that I 
was an igiiomnt child — only I will oot plead anything^ for 
God knows all -hut this i& only one piece of our great dif- 



« Tou mean that I am no saint" bo said, impatient at her 
speech. " Granted. Bnt people who are no saints have made 
?ery good husbands before now. Come, don't let any morbidj 
OVftTstrained conacientiouanesa interfere with aubstantial happi- 
ness — bappiness both to you and to me— for I am sure lean 
mako you happy^ay ! and make you love mc. too^ in spite of 
your pretty dehanc*. I love you so dearly, I must win love back. 
And here arc advantages for Leonard, to be gained by you quite 
la a boly and legitimate way.'^ 

She stood very erect, 

"If there was one thing needed to confirm mci yon havo 
named it. You shall have nothing to do with my hoy, by my 
consentj much less by my agency. I would rather see him work- 
ing on the roadside than leading such a life — being such a one && 
vou are. You have heard my raind now, Mr* Belhngham, You 
iave humbled mc— you have baited me ; and if at last I have 
spoken out too harshly, an<i too mnch in a spirit of judgment, 
tbe fault is yoiu^s. K there were no other i-eaaon to prevent our 
m2.niflge but the one fact that it woidd bring Leonard into eon- 
t4tt with you, that would bo enough " 

^' it is enough !" said he, making her a low bow, " Neither 
you nor your child shall ever more be annoyed by me. 1 wish 
you a good evening.'* 

They walked apart — he back to the iim, to set off instantly, 
while the blood was hot in him, from the place where he had 
been so mortified— she to steady herself iJong till she reached 

? little path, more like a rude staircase than anything else, by 
dch she bad to climb to the house. 

She did not turn round for some time after she w^aa fairly lost 
J the eight of auy one on the shore ; she clambered on, almost 
oed by the rapid beating of her heart. Her eyes were hot 
and dry ; and at last became as if sho were suadenly blind. 
Unable to go on, she totterctl into the tangled underworul which 
grew among the Btones^ filling every niche and crevice, and little 
shelving space, with green and delicate tracery. Site sank down 
behind a gi'eat overhanging rock, which hid her from any one 
coming up the path. An a.sh-tree was rooted in this rock, slaiit- 
ing away ftoni the sea-breeze « that were prevalent in most 
weathers ; but this was a still autumnal Saboath evening. As 

h*s limbs fell, so they lay, She had no &tteti^\iitwi ^^rw^x q1 
Uiwin to mora a ^gsr. She could not t^ii^V <^^ t^^ssissc^a^^ 
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She was literally stunned. The first sharp sensation whiA 
roused her from her torpor was a quick desire to see him once 
more ; up she sprang, and climbed to an out-jutting dizzy point 
of rock, but a little above her sheltered nook, yet commandmg a 
wide view over the bare naked sands ; — far away below, touching 
the rippUng water-hne, was Stephen Bromley, busily gathering 
in his nets ; besides him there was no living creature visibla 
Ruth shaded her eyes, as if she thought they might have deceived 
her ; but no, there was no one there. She went slowly down to 
her old place, crying sadly as she went. 

" Oh ! if I had not spoken so angrily to him — ^the last things 
I said were so bitter — ^so reproachftd ! — ^and I shall never, nevw 
see him again ! " 

She could not take in a general view and scope of their con- 
versation — ^the event was too near her for that ; but her heart 
felt sore at the echo of her last words, just and true as their 
severity was. Her struggle, her constant flowing tears, which 
fell from very weakness, made her experience a. sensation of 
intense bodily fatigue ; and her soul had lost the power of throw- 
ing itself forward, or contemplating anything beyond the dreary 
present, when the expanse of grey, wild, bleak moors, stretching 
wide away below a sunless sky, seemed only an outward sign of 
the waste world within her heart, for which she could clami no 
sympathy ; — ^for she cQuld not even define what its woes were ; 
and if she could, no one would understand how the present time 
was haimted by the terrible ghost of the former love. 

" I am so weary ! I am so weary ! " she moaned aloud at last. " I 
wonder if I might stop here, and just die away." 

She shut her eyes, until through the closed lids came a ruddy 
blaze of light. The clouds had parted away, and the sun was 
going down in the crimson glory behind the distant purple hills. 
The whole western sky was one flame of fire. Ruth forgot her- 
self in looking at the gorgeous sight. She sat up gazing, and, as 
she gazed, the tears dried on her cheeks ; and, somehow, aU 
human care and sorrow were swallowed up in the unconscious 
sense of Grod's infinity. The sunset calmed her more than any 
words, however wise and tender, could have done. It even seemed 
to give her strength and courage ; she did not know how or why, 
but so it was. 

She rose, and went slowly towards home. Her limbs were 
ver^ stiflF, and every now and then she had to choke down an 
imbidden sob. Her pupils had been long returned from church, 
and had busied themselves in preparing tea — an occupation which 
had probably made them feel the time less long. 

If they had ever seen a sleep-walker, they might have likened 

Ruth to one for the next few days, so slow and measured did her 

movements seem — so far away was her inteUigenoe from all thivfe 

waapaasiDg around her — so ho&hed ^^nd stina^e were the tones 

of bw voioe 1 They bad letteia icotn \LO\xi<b, ^soxtfsvmssa^^ ^^ 
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trmmphant return of ^Cr. Don lie bjs M»P» for Eccleaton, Mi's* 

Tir^raMgii lieBrtl the news without a word, aud wai? too languid to 

! tke search after purple and jeUow J^owera with which to 

.- -^ :he sitrtirig-room at Eagle's Crag. 

A ktter from Jemima ceme the next day, summoning them 
hom€. Mr- Donne and hJB friends had left the place^ ana quietj 
waa restored in tha Bradshaw household ; so it was time that I 
Mary and Elizabeth*a hoHday should cease, Mrs. Denbigh had*] 
also a letter — a letter from Mias Benson, aajing that Leonard waa 1 
not quite well. There wa^ so much pains taken to disguis* 
wiiietj, that it was very evident much anxiety was felt ; and th«i| 
giik were almost alarmed by Biitlfs sudden change frtim taci* 
L languor to eager, vehement energy, Bodv and mind fieeme<* 
ued to eseiiitjn, Eveiy plan that could facilitate i>ackin( 
^nd winding up affairs at Abeimouth, every eiTand and arrang 
mant that coiiid expedite their departure by one minnte, wa 
dOQe bj Ruth with stern promptitude. She spared herself in 
nothing. She made them rest, made them lie down, M'hile sh^| 
lierself lifted weights and transacted business with feverish power, 
never resting, and trying never to have time to think. 

For in remembrance of the Past there was Eemorse,— how 
had she forgotten Leonard these last few days !— how had she 
pined and been dull of heart to liar blessing I And in antici- 
iion of the Future thei-e was one slmq) jmint of red light in 
I dai-kness which piei;*ced her brain with agony, and which she 
would not see or reccjgnise — and saw and recognised all the more 
for such mad determinatluti^which is not the true shield agaioat 
the bitterness of the arrows of Death, 

^Vhen the sea-side party arrived in Eccle^toDj th^ wesre met 
by Mrs* and iVlIss Bradshaw and Mr. Benson, By a firm resolu- 
Ibn^ Ruth keyjt from shaping the question, *'ls he alive 1" as if 
by giving shape to her fears she made their realisation more 
imminent, Bhe said merely ^ " How is he V^ but she said it with 
drawn, tight, bloodless hps^ and in her eyes Mr. Benson read her 
inguish. of anxiety. 

"He is very iUj but we hope he will soon be better. It U 
bat every child has to go tlu'ough.** 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Beadbbaw had been snecessful in carrying his point. Hia 

bember had l>eeu returned ; hie proud opponents mortified. So 
m public thought he ought to be well pleased ] but the pubUc 
fer^ diijiippointed to see that he did not show any of the gratili' 

kikiU they supposed him to feel 
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The trath was, that he had met with so many small mortafi* 
cations during the progress of the election, that the pleasure 
which he woi:dd otherwise have felt in the final success of hi^ 
scheme was much diminished. 

He had more than tacitly sanctioned bribery ; and now that 
the excitement was over, he regretted it : not entirely from con- 
scientious motives, though he was uneasy from the slight sense 
of wrong-doing ; but he was more pained, after all, to think thaty 
in the eyes of some of his townsmen, his hitherto spotless charac- 
ter had received a blemish. He, who had been so stem and 
severe a censor on the undue influence exercised by the opposite 
party in all preceding elections, could not expect to be spared by 
their adherents now, when there were rumours that the hands of 
the scrupulous Dissenters were not clean. Before it had been his 
boast that neither friend nor enemy could say one word against 
him ; now, he was constantly afraid of an indictment for bribery, 
and of being compelled to appear before a Committee to swear 
to his own share in the business. 

His uneasy, fearful consciousness made him stricter and 
sterner than ever ; as if he would quench all wondering, slander- 
ous talk about him in the town by a renewed austerity of up- 
rightness ; that the slack-principled Mr. Bradshaw of one month 
of ferment and excitement might not be confounded with the 
highly conscientious and deeply religious Mr. Bradshaw, who went 
to chapel twice a-day, and gave a hundred pounds a-piece to every 
oharity in the town, as a sort of thank-offering that his end was 
gained. 

But he was secretly dissatisfied with Mr. Donne. In general, 
that gentleman had been rather too willing to act in accordance 
with any one's advice, no matter whose ; as 2 he had thought it too 
much trouble to weigh the wisdom of his friends, in which case 
Mr. Bradshaw's would have, doubtless, proved the most valuable. 
But now and then he unexpectedly, aud utterly without reason, 
took the conduct of afiairs into his own hands, as when he had 
been absent without leave only just before the day of nomination. 
No one guessed whither he had gone ; but the fact of his being 
gone was enough to chagrin Mr. Bradshaw, who was quite ready 
to have picked a quarrel on this very head, if the election had 
not terminated favourably. As it was, he had a feeling of pro- 
prietorship in Mr. Donne which was not disagreeable. He nad 
given the new M.P. his seat ; his resolution, his promptitude, his 
energy, had made Mr. Donne "our member ;" and Mr. BradsJiaw 
began to feel proud of him accordingly. But there had been no 
one circumstance during this period to bind Jemima and Mr. 
Farquhar together. They were still misunderstanding each other 
with all their power. The difierence in the result was this, 
Jemima loved him all the more, in spite of quarrels and coolness. 
He was growing utterly weary of the petulant temper of whidi 
he was never certain ; of the reception which varied day after 
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Bijy Aooofdiiig to the mood aha was m and the tlioughts that 
Bm isppefinost ; &Dd he wes ahuost startled to tind how veiT- 
mkd h» "mm that the littk girh uiid ^Irs. Denbigh wei^ cotuing 
Homa His wajs a chatactar to hdsk in peace j atxd lovelj, quiet 
Bulh, With her low tones and soft rephess, her delicate wai\iiig 
Inovements, appearetl to him the very tjpe of what a woman * 
lli0yd be^— a calm, S/erene i^oui^ fa^ihioniug the body to angolic 
gtace. 

It was, therefore, with no alight interest that Mr. Farqubar 

^■nu*ed dailj after the health of Uttle Leonard. He asked at 

^^^fcsisonjs^ house ; and Sally answered him, with swollen and 

H^U eye^f that the ohdd was yery bad— Tery bad indeed. He 

Bbd at the dootor s ; and the doctor told mm> in a few abort 

^ords^ that ^"^ it wsb only a bad kind of measles^ and that the lad 

might have a strogglo for it, but he thought he would get through* 

Vigorous children carried their force into eveiything ; never did 

things by halves ; if they were ill» they were sure to be in a high 

fever directly ; if they weie well, there was no peace ui the houae 

for their rioting- For his p^," continued the doctor, "ho 

tliGUgbt he waB glad he had had no children ; as far us ho eould 

«fldge, tlioy were pretty much all plague and no profit " But as 

Be ended hiM speech he sighed ; and Mr, Farquhar was none tho 

Teas convinced that common report was true, which represented 

the clever^ prosperous surgeon of Eccleston as bitterly dia- 

Appointed at Ms failure of oftspiiug. 

While these vai^ious interests and feeUngs had their course 
outside the cliapcl-house, within thei-e was but one thought which 
iiosaeBsed aU the inmates. When Sally was not cooking for the 
littlo invahd, she was crying; for she had had a dream about 
green ruah^, not thi'ee uiooths ago» which, by some queer process 
of otoeiroiBaiicyf she interpreted to mean the death of a uhdd i 
and all Miss Benson's endeavours were directed to making her 
keep sdence to Ruth about this dream. SaUy thought that the 
mother ought to be told ; what were di*eams serit for but for 
waminga 1 but it was just Eke a pack of Dissenters, who woidd 
not believe anything like other folks* Miss Benson was too much 
accustomed to i^Uy^s contempt for Diaseutora, aa viewed from 
^le pinnacie of the 'Esttihlishment, to pay much attention to all 
^ this grumbling ; especially aa Sally was wiUing to take as much 
k^roubie about Leonard aa if she believed he wa"^ going to live^ and 
^^Hbat his I'ecovery depended upon her care. Mi^B Eenson^s gi^eat 
^Hbjeet was to keep her ^m having any coi:tfidential talks with 
^^■uth ; a^ if any repetition of the dream could have deepened the 
^^ronviction in Ruth*a mind that the child would die, 

It seemed to her that his death would only be the fitting 
punishment for the state of indifierence towards him— towards 
life a»d death— towards all things earthly or divine, into which 
«hc had suffered herself to fall smce her last interview with Mr. 
Boimei She did not understand t\mt mck (5i]bBA3^\^u^s^ W^ tJc^ 
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natural eonsequence of violent agitation and sevore iexmon at 
feeling. The only relief she experienced was in constantlj aerr- 
ing Leonard ; she had almost an animal's jealousy lest any one 
should come between her and her young. Mr. Benson saw this 
ieaJous suspicion, although he could hardly understand it ; but 
he calmed his sister's wonder and officious kindness, so that the 
two patiently and quietly provided all that Euth might want, but 
did not interfere with her right to nurse Leonard. But when he 
was recovering, Mr. Benson, with the slight tone of authority he 
knew how to assume when need was, bade Buth lie down and 
take some rest, while his sister watched. Buth did not answa^, 
but obeyed in a dull, weary kind of surprise at being so com- 
manded. She lay down by her child, gazing her fill at his calm 
slumber, and as she gazed, her large white eyelids were softly 
pressed down as with a gentle irresistible weight, and she feu 
asleep. 

She dreamed that she was once more on the lonely shore, 
striving to carry away Leonard from some pursuer — some hiunan 
pui^uer — she knew he was human, and she knew who he waa 
although she dared not say his name even to herself, he seemed 
80 close and present, gaining on her flying footsteps, rushing after 
her as with the sound of the roaring tide. Her feet seemed heavy 
weights fixed to the ground ; they would not move. All at onoe^ 
just near the shore, a great black whirlwind of waves clutched 
her back to her pursuer ; she threw Leonard on to land, which 
was safety ; but wiiether he reached it or no, or was swept back 
like her into a mysterious something too dreadful to be borne, 
she did not know, for the terror awakened her. At first the 
dream seemed yet a reality, and she thought that the pursuer 
was couched even there, in that very room, and the great boom 
of the sea was still in her ears. But as faVL consdousness re- 
turned, she saw herself safe in the dear old rocmi — \he haven of rest 
*— the shelter from storms. A bright fire was glowing in the little 
old-fashioned, cupnshaped grate, niched into a comer of the wall, 
and guarded on either side by whitewashed bricks, which served 
for hobs. On one of these the kettle hummed and buzzed, within 
two points of boiling whenever she or Leonard required tea. In 
her dream that home-like sound had been the roar of the relent- 
less sea, creeping swiftly on to seize its prey. Miss Benson sat 
by the fire, motionless and still ; it was too dark to read any 
longer without a candle ; but yet on the ceiling and upper part 
of the walls the golden light of the setting sun was slowly moving-^ 
BO slow, and yet a motion gives tiie feeling of rest to the weary 
yet more than perfect stUlness. The old clock on the stairoase 
told its monotonous click-dack, in that soothing way which more 
marked the quiet of the house than disturbed with any sense of 
sound. Leonard still slept that renovating slumber, almost in 
her armS) far ftom that fatal pursuing sea, with its human form 
of cruelty. The dream waa a vi^on *, the xeaLity which prompted 
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tlie cbeam wm over and pmst— Leonard was safe — she was safe ; 
" this loosened the frozen s^pringa, and they gnshed forth in her 
and her lips moved in accordance with her thoughts, 
Wliat were you Baying, my darling 1" said Miss Benson^ w*ho 
t sight of the motion, and fancied she Wiia asking for some- 
_. Miss Bcnaon bent over the side of the hed on which Ruth 
y, to catch the low toneR of her voice. 
" I only said/' replied Eutb, tiraidlyj " thank God t 1 have so 
much to tbjink Him for, you don't know/^ 

" My dear, I am sure we hsive all of ua cause to be thankful 
irtt our boy is spared. Bee ! he is wakening up i and we will 
ve a cup of tea together " 

Lttonard strode on to perfect healtli ; but he was made older 
in character and looks by his severe illness. He grew tall and 
thiiij and the lovely child was lost in the hnojdaome hoy. He 
began to wonder^ and to qaestiou. Ttuth njournod a littlts over 
the vanished babyhood, when she waa all in all, and over the 
diildbood, whose petals had fallen away ; it seemed as though 
two of hor children were gone — the one an infant, the other a 
bright thouglitlens darling ; and she wished that they could have 
reijKiined quick in her memoiy for c%'cr, instead of being absorbed 
m l<j\T.ng pride for the present boy. But these were only fanciful 
regrets, flitting hke shadows atsross a miri*or. Peac?t* and thank- 
fulness were once more the atmosphere of her mind ; nor waa 
hfir iinconscioiisness disturbed by any suspicion of Mr. Farquhar^s 
increaaing approbation and tidmiration, which he was diligently 
nursing up into love for her, 8he knew that he had sent — she 
did not know how often he Imd brought — -fiiut for the convales^ 
cent Leonard, She heard, on her return from her daily employ- 
ment, that Mr, Farquhar had bought a little gentle pony on 
^-Which Leonard, weak as he was, might ride. To confess the 
^Mruth, her maternal pride was such that she thought that all 
^Kindness shown to such a boy as Leonard was but natural ; she 
believed him to be 

A cliild wlicnn alL that k^okoii on^ loved. 

As it m truth he waa ; and the proof of this was daily shown in 

many kind inquiries, and many thoughtful little offerings, besides 

Mr. Farquhai's* The poor {warm and kind of heart to all sorrow 

" OBUnon to human ity) were touched with pity for the young 

fidoWj whose only cnild lay ill, and nigh unto death. They 

ought what they could^^ — a frcBh egg, when eggs were scarce — 

i few ripe pears that grew on the sunniest side of the humblest 

ttage, where the fruit wo^ regarded as a source of income — 

i call of inquiry, and a prayer that God would spare the child, 

om an old crippled woman^ who could scarcely drag herself so 

■ as the Chai>cl-house^ yet felt her worn and weaiy heart stin-ed 

L a sharp pang of sympathy, and a veiy present remtiinbrance 

be tiniG whm she too was youngj anii. ^ac?? ^}Lla Xi&fc^'^'Jii^iSjow 
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quiver out of her child, now an angel in that heaven, which felt 
more like home to the desolate old creature than this empi^ 
earth. To all such, when Leonard was better, Ruth went, and 
thanked them from her heart. She and the old cripple sat hand 
in hand over the scanty fire on the hearth of the latter, while 
she told in solemn, broken, homely words, how her child sickened 
and died. Tears fell like rain down Ruth's cheeks ; but those of 
the old woman were dry. All tears had been wept out of h^ 
long ago, and now she sat patient and quiet, waitmg for death. 
But after this, Ruth " clave unto h«r," and the two were hence- 
forward a pair of friends. Mr. Farquhar was only included in 
the general gratitude which she felt towards all who had been 
kind to her boy. 

The winter passed away in deep peace after the storms of the 
autmnn, yet every now and then a feeling of insecurity made 
Ruth shake for an instant. Those wild autumnal storms had 
torn aside the quiet flowers and herbage that had gathered over 
the wreck of her early life, and shown her that all deeds, however 
hidden and long passed by, have their eternal consequences. She 
turned sick and faint whenever ISid^. Donne's name was casually 
mentioned. No one saw it ; but she felt the miserable stop in 
her heart's beating, and wished that she could prevent it by any 
exercise of self-command. She had never named his identity 
with Mr. Bellingham, nor had she spoken about the seaside inter- 
view. Deep shame made her silent and reserved on all her life 
before Leonard's birth ; from that time she rose again in her 
self-respect, and spoke as openly as a child (when need was) of 
all occurrences which had taken place since then ; except that 
she could not, and would not, tell of this mocking echo, this 
haunting phantom, this past, that would not rest in its grave. 
The very circumstance that it was stalking abroad in the world, 
and might reappear at any moment, made her a coward : she 
trembled away from contemplating what the reality had been ; 
only she clung more faithfully than before to the thought of the 
great Gk>d, who was a rock in the dreary land, where no shadow 
was. 

Autumn and winter, with their lowering skies, were less 
dreary than the woeful, desolate feelings that shed a gloom on 
Jemima. She found too late that she had considered Mr. Far- 
quhar so securely her own for so long a time, that her heart 
refused to recognise him as lost to her, unless her reason went 
through the same weary, convincing, miserable evidence day after 
day, and hour after hour. He never spoke to her now, except 
from common civility. He never cared for her contradictions ; 
he never tried, with patient perseverance, to bring her over to 
his opinions ; he never used the wonted wiles (so tenderly "re- 
membered now they had no existence but in memory) to bring 
her roimd out of some wilful mood — and such moods were oomr 
mon enough now I FrequenUy bLq "wos ^ullAuLy indifierent to 
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B^ leeHngs of others — not from anj unkindnes^ but because 

Biar heart aeemed Dumb and atony, and incapable of »ympathj* 

bjicn afterwards her aelt-reproaci was tei'rible — in the dead of 

Kigl^t, when no one Baw it* With a stmn*^e perversity, the only 

fctdiigence slie cared to bear^ the only sights slie cared to see, 

vera the cirtnimdtancea which gave cnnfirmation to the idea that 

Rr« Farquliar was thinking of Ruth for a wife. She craved w^ith 

Kinging curiosity to hear fiomething of their aftktra every day ; 

Buily because the torture which liuch intelligence gave was 

BtEiost £b relief from the deadneBs of her heart to all other interests. 

And so spnng (gwvenCu d^dVaj^rw) came back to her, bringing 

*ll the contrasts which spring alone can bring to add to the 

heavineiss of the aoul, Tlie little winged creatures filled the air 

with bursts of joy ; the vegetation came bright and hopefully 

miwards, without aoy cheek of nipping frost. The ash-trees in 

tbe Bnwiehaws* garden were out in leaf by the middle of May, 

lirhich that year wore inoro the aspect of auiamer tlian most 

BiiieB do. The sunny weather mocked Jemima, and the uniisual 

Barmth oppresaed her physical powera. Bhe felt very w^oak and 

Hbigiiid : she was acutely sensible that no one else noticed her 

HhSb of strength ; father^ mother, all seemed too full of other 

^^^B to care, if, aa she believed, her life was waning* She her- 

^mUt glad that it was so. But her delicacy was not unnoticed 

by all. Her mother often anxiously asked her husband if he did 

not think Jemima was looking iU ; nor did hia affirmation to the 

eontriyy ssatiafy her, as mo^t of his affii'mationa did. She thought 

yperj* morning, before she got up, how she could tempt Jemima 

K eat, by ordering some favour: to dainty for dinner j in luany 

Bther little ways she tried to minister to her child ; but the pcjor 

KrrB \ywii abnipt irritabihty of temper had made her mother 

^feuid of openly speaking to her about her health. 

Euth, too, saw that Jemima was not looking weU. How she 
had become an object of dislike to her former Mend she did not 
know ; but she was sensible that Mi^ BraitUhaw disliked her 
uow. She was not aware that this feeling was growing and 
fftrengtliening almoijt into repugnance, for ahe seldom saw Jemima 
eut of sohool-houi's^ and then only for a minute or two. But the 
evil element of a fellow-creature's dislike oppressed the atmo- 
jsphere of her life. That feUow-oreatui'e was one who had once 
ed her so fondly, and whom she still loved, altliough ahe had 
to fear her, as we fejir those ivhose faces cloud over when 
ome in aigbt — who cast unloving glances at us, of which we^ 
not seeing, are conscious, aa of Bome occult influence ; 
be cauae of whose dishke is unknown to us, though every 
word and action seems to incr^ise it I believe that tliis sort of 
dislike is only showTi by the jealous, and that it renders the dis- 
like r even more miserable, because more continually conaciouB 
that! the object ; bat the growing evidences of Jemima^s feeliog 
made Euth very unhappy »t times. Thia^^ty ^iiab^.jte>-iW.i^«a, 
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liad come in to her naind, which she bad tried to repress — ^namdj^ 

ttiai Mr* Farquhar wm in love with ben It aiiimyed her ei- 

iremeJj ; it made her reproacli herself that she ever should think 

\ ftuoh a thing possible. 8he tried to strangle the notion, to ilTOwn 

L itj to j^tarve it out hy neglect — its existence caused her such pftb 

\ ftiid distress. 

I The worst waa, he had won Leonard' a heart, who waa con- 
[ fitautlj seeking him out ; or, when absent, talking a!wut hitrj* 
Til© best Vfim some journey cannecte<l with business, which wnuld 
r take him to the Continent for severul weeks ; and, duriug thai 
i time, surely thl^ disagreeable fancT of his would die away, if un- 
true ; and if true, some way would be opened hj which she might 
p*it a stop to ali increase of predilection on his part, and jet 
retain him as a friend for Leonard — that darling for whom she 
Wflj3 far-seeing and covetoUfi> and miserly of evcTy scrap of lovie 
and kindly regard* 

Mr. Farquhar would not have beeu flattered, if he had knorwn 

how much his departure coiitribiitoil to Ruth's nssi of minii era 

the Saturday afternoon on which he set out on hia jonrnej. It 

waa a bKiutiful dtiy ; the sky of that intense quivering blue^ which 

seemed as though you could look through it for ever, yet not 

I reach the hlack, infinite s|>ace which is guggested as lyiog beyond. 

L Kow and theUj a thin, torn, vaporous doud floated Blovvly within 

i the vaulted depth ; but the soft air that gently wafted it was not 

|>©rceptible among the leaves on the trees, which did not even 

[ tremble. Kuth sat at her work in the shadow formed by the old 

grey garden wall; Mies Ben8i:jn and Sally — the one in the parloiir 

I vindow-seat mending stockings, the other hard at work in ht*r 

LMtchen^ — were both within talking distance, for it was weather 

I Jfor open doot^ and windows j but none of the three kept up any 

I eontinued conversation ; and rn the intei*vals Ruth sang low a 

[ brooding song, such as she remenihered her mother singing long 

I ago- Now and then she stopped to look at Leonard, who was 

labouring awav with vehement energy at digging over a small 

I plot of ground, where he meant to prick out some celery pknta 

f that had been given to him. Ruth's heart warmed at the* eamoefc, 

1 Bpiritod way in which he thrust his large spade deep down into 

the hrown aoilt his ruddy face glowing^ hia curly hair wet with 

the exertion ; and yet «he sighed to think that the days were nytt 

when her deeds of ekiO could give him pleasure, Now^ 

I delight waa in acting himself^ last year^ not fourteen monl( 

9 agOf he had watched her making a daisy-chain for him, afi if \ 

I ixjuld not admire her cleveraeaa enough ; this year— this week, 

f l^fhen she had been devoting every spare hour to the Blmf 

tailoring which she perfoiToed for her boy (she had alwaj's mt 

every article he wore, and felt almost jealous of the emplfl 

I tnent)^ be had eotue to her with a wistful look^ and asked when 

he might t*egin to have clothes made by a man ? 

Ever @inc0 the Wedn«4day when she had aooompanied Mtfj 



and Elkabeth, at Mrs. BradahoiW^a de&ire, to be meftsured for 
apHu^ clothes by the new Eccl&stoa dresamalter, she had heen 
iookiMg forward to this *Satur<liiy afternoon '& plen&snre of making 
Buminer trousers for Leonard; but the aatiafaction of the emploj- 
mmi w'as a little taken away by Leonard's i^peech. It was e^ iigiij 
towever, that her life was very quiet and [jeacefnl, that she had 
leisure to think npon the thing at all ; and often she forgot it 
entirely in her low, ohanting song, or in hstening to tho thnish 
warbhng out hia aftemooD ditty to hia patient mate in the hoUy- 
buah below. 

The distant nimble of carta through the b^iey streets (it was 
marketrday) not only formed a low rolling bass to the nearer and 
pleasaoter sounds, but enhanced the sense of peace by the sug- 
ifistion of the ooatrast afforded to the reposie of the garden by 
me bustle not far oii". 

But^ besides physical din and bustlej there is mental strife 
and turmoil 

That afternoon, aa Jemima was restlessly wandering about the 
iiouse, her mother desired her tt> go on an errand to Mm. 
PearsoG'sij the new dressmaker, in order to give some directionw 
about feer sisters* new frocks. Jemima went, rather than have 
tlie trouble of resisting ; or else she would have prefeiTed staying 
!it home, moving or being outwardly quiet according to her owii 
fitful will Mrs. Bradfihaw, who, as I have said, had been awartj 
for some time that something was wrong with her daughter, 
and was very anxious to set it to rights, if she only knew how, 
had rather planned this errand with a view to dispel Jemima's 
Ipalajicholy, 

t**Aad^ Miniie dear,'* said her mother, "when you are there, 
k out for a new bonnet for yourself ; she has got some very 
ttv oneSj and your old one is so shabby." 
**It does for me^ mother/* said Jemmia, heavily. "I don*t 
it a new bonnet" 

" But 1 want you to have one, my lassie, I want mj girl to 
look well and nice.** 

There was something of homely tenderness in Mrs. Brad- 
fihAw's tone tbjit touched Jejnima^s heart She went to her 
mother, and kissed her with more of affection than she bad 
j^wn U) any one for weeks before ; and the kiss was returned 
^Kb warm fondness. 
^[^ I think you love me, mother," said Jemima, 

" We all love you, dear, if you would but think so. And if 
j0tt want anything, or wish for anything, only tell me, and, with 
& Uttle patience, I can get your father to give it you, I know. 
Only be happy, there's a good girl." 

^ Bo happy ! as if one could by an effort of will ! ' thought 
Jemima, an she went along the street, too absorbed in herself to 
notice the bowa of acquaantances and friends, but instinctively 
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guidiiig her^if right among th© throng and pi-eSB of carts, ftn<i 
giga^ and market people hi High Street. 

But her mother^ e tones and lookB, with their comforting 
power, remained longer in her recollection than the incousiHtency 
of any words spoken. When ^he had completed her errand about 
the frocks, she asked to look at some bonnets, in order to show 
her recognition of her mother^s kind thought. 

5£r8, Pearaon was a smart^ clever-looking woman of five 
and thirty. She had all the Yariety of smiiU-talk at her 
ends, that was formerly needed by barbers to amuse the 
who came to be slmved^ She bad admired the town till Jemii 
was weary of its praisea^ sick and oppressed by its sameness, 
sho had been these many weeks. 

"Here are some-honnets^ ma'am, that wiU he just the thing 
for you — elegant and tasty, yet quite of the simple stjrle, suitable 
to young ladies. Obhge me hj tiylng on this white silk !** 

Jemima looked at herself in the glass ; she was obliged to 
own it was very becomingj and perhaps not the less bo far the 
flush of mod^ shame which came into her cheeks, as she heard 
Mrs. Pearson's open praises of the " rich^ beautiful hair," and the 
** Oriental eyes *' of the wearer. 

" 1 induced the young lady who accompanied your sisters the 
other day— the govemesSj is s]i% roa'am ?" 

"Yes — Mrs. Denbigh is her uame," said Jemima, clouding 
over. 

" Thank you, ma'am. Well, I persuaded Mrs, Denbigh to 
on that bonnet, and you can't thimc how charming she looked 
it ; and yet I don*t think it became her as much as it does yoi_ 

"Mrs. Denbigh is very beautiful," said Jemima, taking off th1 
bonnet^ and not much inclined to try on any other. 

" Very, ma'am. Quite a peculiar style of beauty. If T might 
be allowed, I should say that hers was a Grecian style of loveH- 
ness, while yoai-a was OrientaL Bke reminded me of a young 
person I oneo knew in Fordham/' Mrs, Pearson sighed an 
audible sigh, 

"In Fbrdham!" said Jemima, remembering that Ruth bad 
once spoken of the place as one in which she had spent some 
time, wliile the cotinty in which it was situated was the ^mme in 
which Ruth was horn. "In Fordham 1 Why, I think Mrs. 
Denbigh comes from that neighbourhood.*' 

" Ohj ma^am ! she c-annot be the young person I mean — I am 
sure, ma'am — holding the position she does in your estahlkh- 
ment, 1 should hardly say I knew her myself j for I only e 
her two or three time-s at my aiater^s houso ; but she waa 
remarked for her beauty, that 1 reniemher her face quite well 
the more so, on account of her vicious conduct after wauls.*' 

" Her vicious conduct ! '' repeated Jemima, convinc<Hi by th< 
words that there could be no identity between HutU t%nd 
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■* yoTing person'* alluded to» " "Hicm. it could not have bean our 
Mm. Denbigh;' 

**0!i, no, ma*atii I I am swr© I should be mnj to be un- 
derstood to hava BUffeested anything of the kind, I beg your 
pardon if 1 did so. AU I meant to say — and perhaps that was a 
Uberty I ought not to hitve talcenj considerLDg what Ruth Hilton 






"Ruth Hilton 1*' said Jemiinaj turning suddenly round, and 

iog Mrs, Pearson, 

"Yes, ina*ani, that was the name of the young person I 
ftUnde to." 

" Tell me about her — what did she do ?" asked Jemima, sub- 
driing her eagerness of tone and look as best she might, but 
trembling as on the verge of some straoge discovery, 

*M don't know whether I ought to tell you, ma'am — it is 
hardly a fit story for a young lady ; but this Ruth Hilton was an 
apprentice to my sister-in-laWj who had a firat-rate business in 
Foirdham, which brought her a good deal of patronage from the 
tK)untj fiLmilies ; and this young ercaturo was very artful and 
bold, and thought sadly too much of her beauty ; and, somehow, 
ahe b^uiled a young gentlemanj who took ner into keeping 
(I am at: re, ma'am, I ought to apologise for pollnting your 
torn — -)" 

" Go on/' said Jemima, breathlessly, 

^ 1 dcm't know much more* His mother followed him into 
Wales* She was a lady of a great deal of religion, and a very old 
femilj, and was much shocked at her son*s misfortune in being 
captivated by such a person ; but she led him to repentance, and 
took him to Paris, where, I think, she died ; but 1 am not siire^, 
fcr, owiog to family diflrerone^s, I have not been on tenns for 
gome years with my sister-in-law, who was my informant " 

** Who died 1 *' intemipted Jemima — " the young man's mother, 
Of^-or Ruth Hilton V 

*'^ Oh dear, ma^am ! pray don't confuse the two. It was the 

mother, JEr^, 1 forgot the name — something like BilUngton, 

It was the lady who died," 

** And what became of the other 1" asked Jemima, unable, as 
her dark snsplcion seemed thickening, to speak the name. 

** The girl 1 Why, tnE^i'am, what could Tbecome of her ? Not 
that I kuow exactly — only one kuows they can but go from bad 
to worse, poor creatures ! Got! forgive rue, if I am speaking too 
tmnsiently of such degraded women, who, after ali^ are a disgrace 
to our sex." 

" Then you know nothing more about her ? " asked Jemima, 

** I did hear tliat she had gone crtt' with another gentleman that 
|e met with in Wales, but I'm sure I cau't tell wlio told me.** 

There was a. little pause. Jemima was jwudering on all she 
1 heard. Suddenly she felt that JCrB, Peai^^on'tt eyes were upon 
hen watching bm* ; not with curiosity , but wife. a"tt&^\^-^c^^lws«ss^ 
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inielligenoe ; — and jet she must ask one more qtieation ; but she 
tried to ask it in an indifferent, careless tone, handling the bpni^isi 
while she spoke. 

^ How long is it since all this — aD you have been telling me 
about-T^ppened r' (Leonard was eight years old.) 

" Why — let me see. It was before I was noiarried, and I was 
married three years, and poor dear Pearson has been deceased 
five — ^I should say, going on for nine years this summer. Blush 
roses would become your complexion, perhaps, better than these 
lilacs," said she, as with superficisd observation she watched 
Jemima, turning the bonnet round and round on her hand — the 
bonnet that her dizzy eyes did not See. 

" Thank you. It is very pretty. But I don't want a bonnet. 
I beg your pardon for taking up your time." And with an abra]9t 
bow to the discomfited Mrs. rearson, she was out and away m 
the open air, threading her way with instinctive energy along the 
crowded street. Suddenly she turned round, and went back to 
Mrs. Pearson's with even more rapidity than she had been walk- 
ing away from the house. 

'' I have changed my mind," said she, as she came, breathless, 
up into the show-room. *' I will take the bonnet. How much 
is it?" 

" Allow me to change the flowers ; it can be done in an instant, 
and then you can see if you would not prefer the roses ; but with 
either foliage it is a lovely little bonnet," said Mrs. Pearson, hold- 
ing it up admiringly on her hand. 

" Oh ! never mind the flowers — ^yes ! change them to the 
roses." And she stood by, agitated (Mrs. Pearson thought with 
impatience) aU the time the milliner was making the alteration 
with skilful, busy haste. • 

^^ By the way," said Jemima, when she saw the last touches 
were being given, and that she must not delay executing the purpose 
which was the real cause of her return — " Papa, I am sure, wouM 
not like your connecting Mrs. Denbigh's name with such a — story 
as you hafve been telling me " 

" Oh dear ! ma'am, I have too much respect for you sdl to 
think of doing such a thing ! Of course I know, ma'am, that it 
is not to be cast up to any lady that she is like anybody disre- 
putable." 

^'But I would rather you did not name the likeness to any 
one," said Jemima ; " not to any one. Don't tell any one t^ 
story you have told me this morning." 

" Indeed, ma'am, I should never think of Such a thing ! My 
poor husband could have borne witness that I am as close as the 
grave where there is anything to conceal" 

" Oh, dear !" said Jemima, "Mrs. Pearson, there is notiiing to 
conceal ; only you must not speak about it." 

« I oertamly shall not do it, ma'am ; you may rest assured of 
me.** 
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This time Jemima did not go towards home, but in the direc- 
tion of the outskirts of the town, on the hilly side. She had 
some dim recollection of hearing her sisters ask if they might not 
go and invite Leonard and his mother to tea ; and how could she 
mce Ruth, after the conviction had taken possession of her heart 
that she, and the sinful creature she had just heard of, were one 
and the same ? 

It was yet only the middle of the afternoon ; the hours were 
early in the old-fashioned town of Eccleston. Soft white clouds 
had come slowly sailing up out of the west ; the plain was flecked 
with thin floating shadows, gently borne along by the westerly 
wind that was waving the long grass in the hav-fields into alter- 
nate light and shade. Jemima went into one of these fields, lying 
by the side of the upland road. She was stunned by the shock; 
she had received. The diver, leaving the green sward, smooth 
and known, where his friends stand with their familiar smiling 
£eu^s, admiring his glad bravery — ^the diver, down in an instant 
in the horrid depths of the sea, close to some strange, ghastly, 
lidless-eyed monster, can hardly more feel his blood curdle at the 
near terror than did Jemima now. Two hours ago— but a point 
of time on her mind's dial — she had never imagined that she 
should ever come in contact with any one who had committed 
open sin ; she had never shaped her conviction iato words and 
sentences, but still it was there, that all the respectable, all the 
family and religious circumstances of her life, would hedge her 
in, and guard her from ever encountering the great shock of 
coming face to face with Vice. Without being pharisaical in 
her estimation of herself, she had all a Pharisee's dread of 
publicans and sinners, and all a child's cowardliness — that 
cowardliness which prompts it to shut its eyes against the 
object of terror, rather than acknowledge its existence with brave 
£uth. Her father's often reiterated speeches had not been without 
their efiect. He drew a clear hne of partition, which separated 
mankind intoJbwo great groups, to one of which, by the grace of 
God, he and his belonged ; while the other was composed of those 
whom it was his duty to try and reform, and bring the whole 
force of his morality to bear upon, with lectures, admonitions, 
and exhortations — a duty to be performed, because it was a duty 
— ^but with very little of that Hope and Faith which is the Spirit 
that maketh ahve. Jemima had rebelled against these hard doc- 
trines of her father's, but their frequent repetition had had its 
effect, and led her to look upon those who had gone astray with 
shrinking, shuddering recoil, instead of with a pity, so Christ-like 
as to have both wisdom and tenderness in it. 

And now she saw among her own familiar associates one, 
ahnost her house-fellow, who had been stained with that evil most 
repugnant to her womaiily modesty, that would fain have ignored 
its existence altogether. She loathed the thought of meeting 
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Bath again. She wished that she could take her up, and put her 
down at a distance somewhere — anywhere — where she might never 
see or hear of her more ; never be reminded, as she must be when- 
ever she saw her, that such things were in this sunny, bright, lark- 
singing earth, over which the blue dome of heaven bent softly 
down as Jemima sat in the hay-field that June afternoon ; her 
cheeks flushed and red, but her lips pale and compressed, and her 
eyes full of a heavy, angry sorrow. It was Saturday, and the people 
in that part of the country left their work an hour earlier on that 
day. By this, Jemima knew it must be growing time for her to 
be at home. She had had so much of conflict in her own mind 
of late, that she had grown to dislike struggle, or speech, or ex- 
planation ; and so strove to conform to times and hours much more 
than she had done in happier days. But oh ! how full of hate her 
heart was growing against the world ! And oh ! how she sickened 
pt the thought of seeing Euth ! Who was to be trusted more, if 
Ruth — calm, modest, dehcate, dignified Ruth — had a memory 
blackened by sin ? 

As she went heavily along, the thought of Mr. Farquhar catiie 
into her mind. It showed how terrible had been the stun, that 
he had been forgotten until now. With the thought of him came 
in her first merciful feeling towards Ruth. TWs would never 
have been, had there been the least latent suspicion in Jemima*li 
jealous mind that Ruth had puri)osely done aught — ^looked a look 
— ^uttered a word — ^modulated a tone — ^for the sake of attracting. 
As Jemima recalled all the passages of their intercourse, she 
slowly confessed to herself how pure and simple had been all 
Ruth s ways in relation to Mr. Farquhar. It was not merely that 
there had been no coquetting, but there had been simple uncon- 
sciousness on Ruth's part, for so long a time after Jemima had 
discovered Mr. Farquhar's inclination for her ; and when at length 
she had slowly awakened to some perception of the state of his 
feelings, there had been a modest, shrinking dignity of manner, 
not startled, or emotional, or even timid, but pure, grave, and 
quiet ; and this conduct of Ruth's, Jemima instinctive^ acknow- 
ledged to be of necessity transparent and sincere. Now, and here, 
there was no hypocrisy ; but some time, somewhere, on the part 
of somebody, what hypocrisy, what lies must have been acted, if 
not absolutely spoken, before Ruth could have been received by 
them all as the sweet, gentle, girlish widow, which she remem- 
bered they had aU believed Mrs. Denbigh to be when first she 
came among them ! Could Mr. and Miss Benson know ? Could 
they be a party to the deceit ? Not sufficiently acquainted with 
the world to understand how strong had been the temptation to 
play the part they did, iT they wished to give Ruth a chance, 
Jemima could not beheve them guilty of such deceit as the know- 
ledge of Mrs. Denbigh's previous conduct would imply ; and yet 
how it darkened the latter into a treacherous hypocrite, with a 
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Hacli secret shtit up in lier aoul for jeara — ^living in apparent 
Bpnfitieni^e, and daily liousehold fimiiliarity with the Betisons far 
Bears, yet never iolJiug UiQ roruorse thut ought to he corroding 
Her heart ! Who was truo i WliO waa not ? Who w&& good 
Bid pure ? Who waa not 1 The rerj founda-tionH of Jemima's 
Belief in her mind were shaken. 

B Could it be false ? Could there bo two Ruth HDtoiis 1 She 
Bent over every morsel of evidence. It could not he.. She knew 
Bkat Mrs, Denbigh^ former name had been Hilton. She had 
nieard her speak casually, hut charily, of having lived in Fordham* 
Sie knew she had been in Wales but a ahort time l>cfore she 
inado her appearance in Eccleston. ITiere was no dovibt of the 
Bbntity. Into the middle of Jemima s pain and horror at the 
^pemoon*a discox-erj'j thera came a sense of the power which the 
Biowledge of this secret gave her over Ruth ; but this was no 
Blief, only an aggravation of the regret with which Jemima 
n>k^ back on her state of ignorance. It was no wonder that 
Bien she arrived at home, she was so oppressed with headache 
Hiiat she had to go to bed fiijcctly. 

*• Quiet J mother ! quiet, dear, dear mother^' (for she clung to 
the known and trietl goodness of her mother more than ever now), 
" that 18 aU I want,*' And she was left to the atiJlnees of her 
darkened room^ the blinds idly fiapping to and fro in the eoft 
cveinug breeze, and letting in tnc rusthng sound of the branches 
which waved close to her window^ and the thnish^s gurgling 
warble, and the distant hum of the busy town. 

Her jealousy was gone— she knew not how or where^ She might 
shmi and reooil from Kvith, but she now thought that she could 
never more be jealous of her* la her pride of innocence, she 
felt almost ashamed that such a feeUng could have had exiBteuce, 
Could Mr. Parquhar hesitate between her own self and one who 

No ! she could not name what Euth had been* even in 

thought. And yet he might never know, so fair a seeming did 

her rival wear. Oh ! for one ray of God's holy light to know 

what was seeming, and what was truth in this traitorous hollow 

earth I It might bt — she used to think such things possible^ 

before sc*rrow had embittered her — that Kuth bad worked her 

way through the deep purgatory of rei^entanee up to something 

like purity again ; Ciod only knewi If her present goodness 

wai5 i-eai^if, after having striken back thus far on the heights, 

a fellow- woman waa to throw her down into somo terrible depth 

with her unkind, incontinent tongue^ that would be too cruel ! 

And yetj if — ^there waa such woeful uncei'tainty and deceit somo- 

j-here^ — if Ruth— — No ! that Jemima^ with noble candour, 

Blmitted was impossible. Whatever Ruth had been, she was 

Bood^ and to be I'espected as such^ now. It did not follow that 

Jemima was to preserve the secret always ; she doubted her own 

BOwer to do so, if Mr, Farquhar came home s^gaini and were still 

Bmilaiit iQ his adrnzmtion of Mrs. Deubigb, &M liMs^B^s^^^^ 
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gave him any — ^the least encouragement. But this last ab^ 
thought, from what she knew of Buth's character, was impossible* 
Only, what was impossible after this afternoon's discovery ? At 
any rate, she would watch, and wait. Come what might, Ruth 
was in her power. And, strange to say, this last certainty gave 
Jemima a kind of protecting, almost pitying, feeling, for Ruth. 
Her horror at the wrong was not diminished ; but the more she 
thought of the struggles that the wrong-doer must have made to 
extricate herself, the more she felt how cruel it would be to 
baffle all by revealing what had been. But for her sisters* sake 
she had a duty to perform ; she must watch Ruth. For her 
lover's sake she could not have helped watching ; but she was 
too much stunned to reco^se the force of her love, while duty 
seemed the only stable thing to cling to. For the present she 
would neither meddle nor mar in Ruth's course of life. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



So it was that Jemima no longer avoided Ruth, nor manifested 
by word or look the dislike which for a long time she had been 
scarce concealing. Ruth could not help noticing that Jemima 
always sought to be in her presence while she was at Mr. Brad- 
shaw's house ; either when daily teaching Mary and Elizabeth, 
or when she came as an occasional visitor with Mr. and Miss 
Benson, or by herself. Up to this time Jemima had used no 
gentle skill to conceal the abruptness with which she would 
leave the room rather than that Ruth and she should be brought 
into contact — ^rather than that it should fall to her lot to enter- 
tain Ruth during any part of the evening. It was months since 
Jemima had left off sitting in the school-room, as had been her 
wont during the first few years of Ruth's governess-ship. Now, 
each morning Miss Bradshaw seated herself at a little round 
table in the window, at her work, or at her writing ; but wheUier 
she sewed, or wrote, or read, Ruth felt that she was always 
watching — ^watching. At first, Ruth had welcomed all these 
changes in habit and behaviour, as giving her a chance, she 
thought, by some patient waiting or some opportune show 
of enduring constant love, to regain her lost friend's regsmi; 
but by-and-by, the icy dullness, immovable and grey, struck 
more to her heart than many sudden words of unkindness could 
have done. They might be attributed to the hot impulses of a 
hasty temper — ^to the vehement anger of an accuser ; but this 
measured manner was the conscious result of some deep-seated 
feeling ; this cold sternness befitted the calm implacability of 
some severe judge. The watching, which Ruth felt was ever 
upon her, made her imconsciously shiver, as you would if you 
saw that the passionless eyeis of the deed were visibly gazing 
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upon jou. Her very being shrivelled and pftrched up in Jamijua*fi 
pfieseDoe, as if blown upon by a bitter j keen, east wind, 

Jemima b<}nt every power she jiosse.'^ed upon the one object 
of ascertaining whiit Kuth really was. Sometimes the strain wtia 
fery painful j the constant tension made her soul weary ; andl 
ihe moaned aloud, and uphrtiided circumi^itanuo («he dared not J 

higher — ^to the maker of cireumatance) for having deprived J 

' m her unsuspicious happy ignorance. 

Things weru in this statu when Mr. Richard Bradshaw camo \ 

hia annual home vimt. He ivas to remain another year in 
^adon, and then to return and be adroit ted into the firm. After 

had been a week at home^ he grew tired of the monotonous 
ity of his father*s houaehold^ and began to complain of it| 
ima. 

" I wish Faitjuhar were at home. Though he is such a stiffj 
jet old fellow, his coming in in the evenings makes a change* 
Tiat has become of the Millses ? They used to didnk tea w*ith 

BOmetimeSj fomierly." 

*■ Oh I papa and Mr. Mills took opposite sides at the election, 
|d we have never visited ^ince, I don't tiunk they are any 
eat loas.'* 

Anybody is a loaa — the stupidest bore that ever was would 
i a blessing, if he only w^ould oome in Bometimea/' 

"Irfr. and Miss Benson have fhnink tea here twice since you 

"Come, that's capital! Apropos of stupid boreSj you talk 
the BenBon^ I did not think you had so much discrliiiination 
f httle sister," 

Jemima looked up in surprise ; and then reddened angrily, 
** I never meant to say a word against Mr* or Miss IJenson, 
td that you know quite well, Dick.** 

" Kevor mind ! I won't tell tales. Tlicy are stupid old fogeys, 
Et they arc bettei' thtui nobody, especially as that handsome 
vemess of the girls always comes with them to be looked at " 
There was a httle pause ; Rjohard brcike it by saying,—^ 
"Bo you know, Mimie, Tve a notion, if she plays nor c^tia j 
sho mhy hook Farquhar ! '* 
Who r* asked Jemima, shortly, though she knew quite 

Mrs. Denbigh, to be suro. We were talking of her, you 
Farquhar asked me to dine with him at Mb hotel as he 
through town, and^ — I'd my own reasons for going and 
ttyiug to creep up hia sleeve — 1 wanted him to tip me, aa he 

For shame 1 Dick,*' burst in Jemima^ 

Well! well I not tip me exactly, but lend mo some money, 
governor keeps me an deucedly sliort " 
Why 1 it was only yesterday, w^hon my father was speaking 
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about your expenses, and your allowance, I heard you say ihd 
you'd more than you knew how to spend." 

" Don*t you see that was the perfection of art ? If my father 
had thought me extravagant, he would have kept me in with ft 
tight rein ; as it is, I'm in great hopes of a handsome addition, 
and I can tell you it's needed. If my father had given me 
what I ought to have had at first, I should not have been driven 
to the speculations and messes I've got into." 

** What speculations ? What messes ? " asked Jemima, with 
anxious eagerness. 

" Oh ! messes was not the right word. Speculations hardly 
was ; for they are sure to turn out well, and then I shall sur- 
prise my father with my riches." He saw that he had gone 
a little too far in his confidence, and was trying to draw in. 

" But, what do you mean ] Do explain it to me." 

" Never you trouble your head about my business, my dear, 
Women can't understand the share-market, and such things. 
Don't think I've forgotten the awful blunders you made when 
you tried to read the state of the money-market aloud to my 
father that night when he had lost his spectacles. What were 
we talking of ] Oh ! of Farquhar and pretty Mrs. Denbigh. 
Yes ! I soon found out that was the subject my gentleman liked 
me to dweU on. He did not talk about her much himself, 
but his eyes sparkled when I told him what enthusiastic letters 
Polly and Elizabeth wrote about her. How old d'ye think she is ? " 

"I know !" said Jemima. "At least, I heard her age spoken 
about, amongst other things, when first she came. She wUl be 
five-and- twenty this autumn." 

" And Farquhar is forty, if he is a day. She's young, too, to 
have such a boy as Leonard ; younger-looking, or mU as young- 
looking as she is ! I tell you what, Mimie, she looks younger 
than you. How old are vou 1 Three-and-twenty, ain't it ?" 

" Last March," rephed Jemima. 

" You'll have to make haste and pick up somebody, if you're 
losing your good looks at this rate. Why, Jemima, I thought 
you had a good chance of Farquhar a year or two affo. ]S)w 
come you to have lost him 1 I'd far rather you'd had nim than 
that proud, haughty Mrs. Denbigh, who flashes her great grey 
eyes upon me if ever I dare to pay her a compliment. She ought 
to think it an honour that I take that much notice of her. 
Besides, Farquhar is rich, and it's keeping the business of the 
firm in one's own family : and if he marries Mrs. Denbigh she will 
be sure to be wanting Leonard in when he's of age, and I wont 
have that. Have a try for Farquhar, Mimie ! Ten to one it's 
not too late. I wish Vd brought you a pink bonnet down. You 
go about so dowdy — so careless of how you look." 

" If Mr. Farquhar has not hked me as I am," said Jemima, 
choking, "I don't want to owe him to a pink bonnet." 
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W ^^Sooseose I I doB^t like to hm^ my sist&rs' goyemess stealiDg 
W & Timrrii cm mj mst&T, I tell you Farquhav b worth trying for, 
I arthe pink \Kmnct TU give it to yoUj and rU tack joii J 

ri^ ^. DenbigL. I tliijik you might have done aomethmgH 

bttk * our memh^r/ ^ my f^^ther calls Mm^ wh^n you bad bim mc| fl 
Kog 113 tbe house. But, altogether, I should like !Famubar be^^S 
lor a brother-m-law. By the way, have you heard down here 
ih&i Donne k going to he married ? I heard of it m towiL, 
just before I l£?ft, from a man that was good authority'. Soma 
Sir Thomas Campbeirs seventh daughter : a girl mthout a 
penny ; father niioed himself by gamblingn, and obliged to hve 
ibio&d. But Donne is not a man to care far any obstacle^ from 
all aeoounts, when once he has taken a ianoy. It was lovo at 
first aightj they say. I believe he did not know of her existence 
a mouth ago.'' 

*' Ko ! we have not heard of it/* replied Jemima, " My father 
will like to know ; tell it hmi ;" continued she, aa ahe weis leaving 
the room, to be aloue^ in oiixler to still her habitutd rigitation 
whenever she heard Sir. Farquhar and EuUi coupled together, 

Mr. Fai^uhar came home the day before Kichard Eradshaw 
left for town- He dropped in after tea at the Brad^liawft* j he 
wa;e evidently disappointed to eee none btit the family there^ and 
looked round whetiever the door opened. 

** Look ! look I" said Dick to his aister, " I wanted to make 

sure of hia coming in to-night, to save me my father's parting ex- 

hortatioos against the temptations of the world {as if I did not 

^ow much more of the world than he does 1), so I used a spell I 

Lought Tivould prove eflBcacious ; I told him that we shomd be 

ourselves, with the es:ception of Mia. Denbighj and look how 

is expecting her to come mV^ 

Jemima did see ; did understand. She undei-stood, too, why 
^rtaiu packets were put carefully oa one aide, apart from the 
mi of the purchases of Svriaa toys and jo wall cry, by which Mr. 
'arquhar proved that none of ilr. Bradshaw*s famdy had been 
irgotten by him during his absence. Before the end of tbe 
ening, she was very conscious that her sore heart had not for- 
gotten how to be jealous. Her brother did not allow a word^ a 
k, or an incident, which might bo supposed on Mr, Farquhar's 
Ide to refer to Buth to pass unnoticed ; he pointed out all 1^ 
sister^ never dreaming of the torturo he wa^ intiictiiig, only 
amiousto prove his own extreme penetration. At length Jemima 
could stand it no longer, and left the room. She went into the 
school-rootn, where tbe shutters were not closed, as it only looked 
into the garden. She opened the window, to let tbe cool niglit 
air blow in on her hot cheeks. The clouds were hurrying over 
the moon H face in a tempestuous and unstable manner, makijig 
all things seem unreal ; now clear oiit in ita bright light, now 

E***-*-ibliQg and quivering iu ehadow^. The paLn at her heart 
sd to mak9 '^emiuias brtttix g?ow dtilV\ s^^^i'^^ikKitV^'^'aE^ 
---•'- ^^^ 
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her arms, which rested on the window-sill, and grew dizzy with 
the sick weary notion that the earth was wandering lawless uid 
aimless through the heavens, where all seemed one tossed and 
whirling wracK of clouds. It was a waking nightmare, from the 
imeasy heaviness of which she was thankful to be roused by 
Dick's entrance. 

" What, you are here, are you ? I have been looking every- 
where for you. I wanted to ask you if you have any spare 
money you could lend me for a few weeks 1 " 

" How much do you want ?" asked Jemima, in a dull, hope- 
less voice, 

" Oh ! the more the better. But I should be glad of any 
trifle, I am kept so confoundedly short." 

When Jemima returned with her little store, even her care- 
less, selfish brother was struck by the waimess of her fece, 
Ughted by the bed-candle she carried. 

** Come, Mimie, don't give it up. K I were you, I would 
have a good try against Mrs. Denbigh. I'll send you the bonnet 
as soon as ever I get back to town, and you pluck up a spirit^ and 
I'll back you against her even yet." 

It seemed to Jemima strange — and yet only a fitting part 
of this strange, chaotic world — ^to find that her brother, who was 
the last person to whom she could have given her confidence in 
her own family, and almost the last person of her acquaintance 
to whom she could look for real help and sympathy, should have 
been the only one to hit upon the secret of her love. And the 
idea passed away from his mind as quickly as all ideas not beai^ 
ing upon his own self-interests did. 

The night, the sleepless night, was so crowded and haunted 
by miserable images, that she longed for day ; and when day 
came, with its stinging realities, she wearied and grew sick for 
the solitude of night. For the next week, she seemed to see and 
hear nothing but what confirmed the idea of Mr. Farquhar*s 
decided attachment to Kuth. Even her mother spoke of it as a 
thing which was impending, and which she wondered how Mr. 
Bradshaw would like ; for nis approval or disapproval was the 
standard by which she measured all things. 

" Oh ! merciful God," prayed Jemima, in the dead silence of 
the night, " the strain is too great — I cannot bear it longer — ^my 
life — ^my love — the very essence of me, which is myself throu^ 
time and eternity ; and on the other side there is all-pitying 
Charity. If she had not been what she is — ^if she had shown any 
sign of triumph — any knowledge of her prize — if she had made 
any effort to gain his dear heart, I must have given way long ago, 
and taunted her, even if I did not tell others — taimted her, even 
though I sank down to the pit the next moment. 

" The temptation is too strong for me. Oh Lord ! where is 

Tbjr peace that I believed in, in my childhood ? — ^that I hear 

people speaking of now, as if it \v\x^e4"a^\Ni^ \.To\iJ^^^ q1 ^i^ 
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^K-ImiI not to bo i^ought for — sought for, m with tears of 

^B Tlicre wai* no Kouml nor sight In atiswer to this wild im- 
^m I y, wiikh Jenuma half thought mu-st forcfit out a mmi 

H I ' ivcn. But there was a dawn atealiiig on through tlie 
^ftirkntrdfi of her night, 

H It wiis glorious weather for the end of August. The nights 
U^efe uu full of light as the days ^everywhere, save in the low 
Bmiskv meadows bj the river aide, where the miatB rose iiud 
Kiknaed the pale sky with the lands below. Unknowing of the 
Icare and trouble around them, Mury and Ehzaheth esulted in the 
I weather, and saw siome new glory in eveiy touch of the year's 
I riecay. They were clamorous for an expedition to the hills, 
[ hefore the calm stdlness of the autumn Buouid be thsturhed by 
f : tv.i ma. They gained perxnisaion to go ou the aext Wednesday 
—the next half-holiday. They had won their mother over to 
tonsewt to a full hohday, hut their father wonld not hear of it. 
^Irh. Brads haw had pttvposed an early dinner, but the idea was 
smiiteil at by the girlie. What would the expedition be worth if 
tlivy did not cany their dinners w^ith them in baskets i Any- 
tin ng ont rif a basket, and eaten in the open air, was worth 
^ twenty time*i a^ nuieh im the moiit sumptuous riieal hi the houjse, 
1^ the baskets were piicked np^ while Mns. Emdehaw wailed over 
fprol>ftble colds to he caught from sitting on the damp ground. 
Ruth and Leonard were to go : they four. Jemima had reftitied 
all ia\itations to make one of the party ; and yet she had a half 
sympathy with her sisters' joy^ — a sort of longing^ lingering look 
liick to the time when she tot* would have revelled in the pros- 
ct that lay before theiu. They, too, would gi'ow up, and BuSer ; 
ml) now they played, regardless of their doom. 
The morning wafi bright and glorious ; ju«t cloud enough, as 
ome one said, to make the diistant plain look beautiful from the 
J with it« floating shadows pjiswingover the golden ooni'fieldfs. 
oimrd was to join them at twelve, when his lesions with Mr, 
tiumnif and the girls* w^lth their uiaHteis, shoultl l>e over* 
kith tix)k otF her bounet, and folded her fehawl with her usual 
ftinty. curtdYd ne^itness, and laid them aside in a corner of the 
to be in readiiiu.ss. She tried to forget the pleasure ahe 
anticipated from a long TVjdk towiirds tho hillSj while 
porniiig a work went on ; but she showed enougJi of sym- 
' io tiiiike the girls cling round her with many a caress of 
jous love. Everything was beautifid in their eyes ; from the 
bodows of the quivering leaves ou the wall to the glittering 
of deWj not yet absorbed by the suUj which decked the 
uer "web in the Yiue outside the window, Eleven o'eloek 
ek* The Latin master went away^ wondering much at the 
t faces of hi.'S pupils^ and thinking that it was only very 
people who could take such pleasure in the " Delectus." I 
I jaai4 **Now, do let us try to be vety fele^d^ to&i^^V^sva^ J 
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and Mary pulled back Buth's head, and gave the pretty buddiiu| 
mouth a kiss. They sat down to work, while Mrs. Denbigh read 
aloud. A fresh sun-gleam burst into the room, and they looked 
at each other with glad, anticipating eyes. 

Jemima came in, ostensibly to seek for a book, but reali^ 
from that sort of restless weariness of any one place or employ- 
ment, which had taken possession of her since Mr. Farquoai's 
return. She stood before the bookcase in the recess, lax^uicQy 
passing over the titles in search of the one she wanted. Buth.*9 
Yoice lost a tone or two of its peacefulness, and her eyes looked 
more dim and anxious at Jemima's presence. She wondered iu 
her heart if she dared to ask Miss Bradshaw to accompany thepi 
in their expedition. Eighteen months ago she would have m^ 
it on her friend with soft, loving entreaty ; now she was afraid 
even to propose it as a hard possibiHty ; everything she did or 
said was taken so wrongly — seemed to add to the old dislike, or 
the later stony contempt with which Miss Bradshaw had regarded 
her. While they were in this way, Mr. Bradshaw came into t}ie 
room. His entrance — ^his being at home at all at this time- 
was so imusual a thing, that the reading was instantly stopped } 
and all four involuntarily looked at Mm, as if expecting some 
explanation of his imusual proceeding. 

His fiice was almost purple with suppressed agitation. 

" Mary and Elizabeth, leave the room. Don't stay to pack up 
your books. Leave the room, I say !" He spoke with trembling 
anger, and the frightened girls obeyed without a word. A cloud 
passing over the sun cast a cold gloom into the room which was 
late so bright and beaming ; but, by equalising the lights it took 
away the dark shadow from the place where Jemima had been 
standing, and her figure caught her father^s eye. 

" Leave the room, Jemima," said he. 

" Why, father V* replied she, in an opposition that was strange 
even to herself, but which was prompted by the sullen passion 
which seethed below the stagnant surface of her life, and which 
sought a vent in defiance. She maintained her ground) facing 
roxmd upon her father, and Buth — ^Buth, who had risen, and 
stood trembling, shaking, a lightning-fear having shown her the 
precipice on which she stood. It was of no use ; no quiet, inno- 
cent life — no profound silence, even to her own heart as to the 
Past ; the old offence could never be drowned in the Deep ; but 
thus, when all was calm on the great broad, sunny sea, it rose to 
the surface, and faced her with its unclosed eyes, and its ghastly 
countenance. The blood bubbled up to her brain, and made 
such a sound there, as of boiling waters, that she did not hear 
the words which Mr. Bradshaw first spoke ; indeed, his speech 
was broken and disjointed by intense passion. But she needed 
not to hear ; she knew. As she rose up at first, so she stood 
now — numb and helpless. When her ears heard again (as if the 
sounda wero drawing nearer, and "ViecoTOMv^ mox^ ^^jcofi^from 
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[pome Mnii vague distance of spaoe), Mr. Bi^daliaw waa eajing, 
P'lf there be oua sin I hate — I utterly loathe— more than all 
ktJiafa} it is want odh ess. It includes all other sins* It is hut of 
^h||Bee that you should have come with jour BickJy, hypocritical 
MK iisiKfsing npori us alL I tnist Benson did not know of it — 
fcr liis own sake, I trust not. Before Godj if he got you into my 
house on false pretencesj he shaU find hia oharity at other men's 
I tepense ahall cost him dear — you — the common t^lk of Ecoleeton 

Uor your ptijiligacy '* He was absolutely choked by his boil- 

HHlCLdigiiation. Etith stood Bpeeohle&s, motionless. Her head 
^^B)ed a little forward, her eyea were more than half veiled by 
Hl^mrge quivering lida, her arms huDg down straight and heavy. 
Rot last she heaved the weight ofl* her heart enough to say^ in a 
■kint, moaning voice, speaking with infinite difliculty,— 
■ ''I was 80 young.*' 

f " The more depraved, the moro diBgusting yoti/* Mr. Brad- 

f fthaw exclaimed^ almost glad that the woman, luiresiating so long, 

bLouM now begin to resist. But to hia aurpriae (for in nis anger 

he had forgotten her presence) Jemima moved forwards, and 

iiaid*^ Father!" 

** You hold your tongue, Jemima, You have grown more and 
More insolent— more and more disobedient every day; I now 
know who to thank for it. When such a woman came into my 
Hunily there is no wonder at any corruption ^auy evil— any 

defilement " 

^Father!" 

" Not a word I Ifj in your disobedience, you choose to stay and 
hear what no modest young woman would put herself in the way of 
hearing, you shall be silent when I bid you. The only good yoit 
ean gain is in the way of warning. Look at that woman " (indi- 
cating Ruth, who moved her drooping head a little on one side, 
AH if by such motion she could aveit the pitHeas pointiug— her 
fece growing whiter and wliiter still every infitant)— ** look at that 
woman, I say — corrupt long before she was your age — hypocrite 
Tor yeai'S I If ever yoUj or any child of mine, cai'ed for herj shake 
ler ofl' from you, as St. Paul shook off the vi^^er — ^even into the 
ftre*" Ho stopped for veiy want of breath, Jemima, all flushed 
and panting, went up and stood side by side with wan Buth. 
She took the cold, dead hand which hung next to her in her 
waitn conyukive grasp, and^ holding it so tight, that it waa blue 
and discoloured for days, she spoke out beyond aU power of 
rentraint from Uei- father. 

" Father t I will spe4ik, I will not keep silence. I will boar 
-vniness to Ruth. I have hated her — so keenly, may God forgive 
me ! but you may know, from thatj that my witness is true. I 
have hated her^ and my hatred was only qucHiched into contempt 
*--not contempt now, dear Ruth — dear Ruth "—{this was spoken 
with infinite softness and tenderness, and in spite of her father *a 
£erce ejeM and paaaianate gesture) — ^*1 Wut4 ^\i&\* ^^\v^ise^'i 
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leamt now, father, weeks and weeks ago — a year it may be, aU, 
time of late has bc^en so long ; and I shuddered up from her an({ 
from her sin ; and I might have spoken of it, and told it there! 
and then, if I had not been afraid that it was from no good 
motive I should act in so doing, but to gain a way to the desire 
of my own jealous heart. Yes, father, to show you what a wit- 
ness I am for Ruth, I will own that I was stabbed to the heart 
with jealousy; some one — some one cared for Ruth that — oh, 
&ther ! spare me saying alL** Her face was double-dyed with 
crimson blushes, and she paused for one moment — ^no more. 

" I watched her, and I watched her with my wild-beast eyes. 
If I had seen one paltering with duty — ^if I had witnessed one 
flickering shadow of imtruth in word or action — if, more than all 
things, my woman's instinct had ever been conscious of the 
faintest speck of impurity in thought, or word, or look, my old 
hate would have flamed out with the flame of hell ! my con- 
tempt would liave turned to loathing disgust, instead of my 
being fiill of pity, and the stirrings of new-awakened love, and 
most true respect. Father, I have borne my witness ! " 

"And I will tell you how much your witness is worth," said 
her father, beginning low, that his pent-up wrath might have 
room to swell out. " It only convinces me more and more how 
deep is the corruption this wanton has spread in my family. 
She has come amongst us with her innocent seeming, and spread 
her nets well and skilfully. She has turned right into wrong; 
and wrong into right, and taught you all to be uncertain whether 
there be any such thing as Vice in the world, or whether it 
ought not to be looked upon as Virtue. She has led you to the 
brink of the deep pit, ready for the first chance circumstance to 
push you in. And I trusted her — ^I trusted her — I welcomed 
her." 

" I have done very wrong," murmured Ruth, but so low, that 
perhaps he did not hear her, for he went on lashing himself up. 

"I welcomed her. I was duped into allowing her bastard — 
(I sicken at the thought of it) " 

At the mention of Leonard, Ruth lifted up her eyes for the 
first time since the conversation began, the pupils dilating, as if 
she were just becoming aware of some new agony in store for 
her. I have seen such a look of terror on a poor dumb animal's 
countenance, and once or twice on human faces. I pray I may 
never see it again on either ! Jemima felt the hand she held in 
her strong grasp writhe itself free. Ruth spread her arms before 
her, clasping and lacing her fingers together, her head thrown a 
httle back, as if in intensest suffering. 

Mr. Bradshaw went on : 

" That very child and heir of shame to associate with my own 
innocent children ! I trust they are not contaminated.** 

" I cannot bear it — I cannot bear it,'* were the words wrung 
out of Buth, 
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1 ; ** Omoot bear it \ cannot bear it ! " he refieated. " You naust 
TOai^ it» madam > Do you suppose your child is to be exempt 
fiiom the penalties of bis birth I Do you suppose that he alone 
la to be Mved from the upbraiding acoff 1 Bo you suppose that 
he is ©vt'r to rank mth other boys, who are uot stained and 
marked with sin from their birth l Every creature in Eccleston 
may know what he is, do you think they will spiire him their 
acHjm I * Cannot bear it,* indeed ! Ifefore you went into your 
sill, you should have thought whether you eould liear the con- 
j*<:fueiices or not— haye had some idea how far your o^pring 
would be *legiudt-d and scouted, till the best tmng that coula 
liapi^en tc* him would be for him to be lost to all sense of shame, 
dead to all knowledge of guilt, for hia niother*a sake,*' 

Ruth spoke out. She stood like a wild creature at bay, past 
fear now. *' I appeal to Qod against such a doom for my ehild. 
I appeal to Croa to help me. * 1 am a motherj and a^^ such I cry 
to God for helii — ^for help to keep my boy in His pitying sight, 
and to bring him up ill His holy fear. Let the »hame fall on 
me t I have de&er\'ed it, but he — he m so innocent and good." 

Ruth had caught up her shawl, and wiis tying on her bonnet 
with her trembhng hands. Wliat if Leonard was hearing of her 
shame fix^m common, report ? What woidd be the myatcnnus 
shock of the iutelligence 1 She must fece him, and see the look 
in his eyeSj before she knew whether he recoiled from her; lie 
might have his heart turned to hate her, by their cruel jeers. 

Jemima stood by, dumb and pitying. Her sorrow w^as past 
her pow%*r. She helped in arranging the dress, with one or two 
gt'Utle touches, which were hanily felt by Ruthj but which called 
out ail Mr. Bradshaw*s ire afte^ ; he absolutely took her by the 
sLoulders and turned her by force out of the room. In the haU, 
ud along the stairst, her passionate woefiil cr^^^ing was heard, 
lie sound only concentrated Mr. Bradshaw*s anger on Ruth. 

I held the street-door open wide j and said, between his teeth, 
** If ever you, or your bastard, darken this door agaiUj I will have 

i both turned out by the police f' 

He needed not have added this, if he had seen BuWs face. 
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Ruth went along the aocnatomed streets^ ayerj sight and 
iry sound seemed to bear a new meaning, and each and all to 
ve some reference Uj her boy's disgrace. She heM her head J 
dowTi} aod scudded along tlisisiy with fear, lest some word should _ 
have told him what she had been, and w^hat he was, before she " 
could reach him. It was a wild, nnrcaaomri^ i^Ts, W^. \^ \iaK!?«. 
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hold of her aa sirouglj as if it; had been well founded. And^ 
indeed, the secret wiiispereil l>y Mrs. Peataon, whose curioaity 
and suspicion hacl beer; eacoitefl by .Teniimft's munner, and con* 
firmed since by many a little corroborating circumstance, had 
spread abroad^ and waa known to most of the gossips in EccleBtoii 
before it reached Mr. Bradshaw's ears. 

As Ruth, came up to the door of the Chapel-house, it waa 
opened, and Leonard came out, bright and hcpefiil aa the naom- 
ing, his face radiant at the prospect of the nappy day befora 
him^ He was ib e&sed in the clothes it had been such a pkfi«ant 
pride to her to make for him. He had the dark blue ribbon tied 
round his neck that sho had left out for him that vary moroiia^ 
with a smiling thought of how it would set oflT his hrown band- 
fiome face. She caught him by the hand as they met, and turned 
himj with his face homewards, without a word. Her looks, her 
rushiQg movement, her silence^ awed him ; and, although h« 
wondered, he did not stay to ask why she did so. The door waa 
on the latch ; she opened it, and only said, " Tj|)-stairs " in a 
hoarse whisper. Up they went into her own room. She drew 
him in, and bolted the door : and then, sitting down, she pkced 
him (she hatl never let go of him) before her, holding him with 
her hands on each of his shoulders, and gazing into his hyc^ with 
a woeful look of the agony that coiiJd not find vent in words^ 
At last she tried to speak : she tried with strong bodily eflfbrt, 
almost amounting to conviilflion. But the woSls would not 
come ; it was not till she Baw the absolute terror depicted on hie 
face that she found utterance ; and then the sight of that terror 
changed the words from what she meant them to have bee©. 
She drew him to her^ and laid her heM upon hia ahowlderj 
hiding her tace even there. 

** My poor, poor boy I my poor, poor darling ! Oh ! would 
that I had died— I had died, in my innocent girlhood V^ 

** Mother! mother T* sobbed Leonard. '*What ie the matter! 
Why do you look so wild and ill I Why do you call me your 
* poor boy V Are we not goi ng to Scaur&ide-hill ? I doa\ muck 
mind it^ mother ; only please don't gasp and quiver m. Dear^ 
mother, are you ill ? Ltst me call Aunt Faith ! ' 

Ruth lifted hersfslf up, and put away the hair that had faUen 
over and was blinding her eyca She looked at hitn with intciifle 
wistfulnese, 

"Kiss me, Leonard I" said she — "kiss me, my darling, one© 
more in the old way l^ Leonard threw himself into her armsy 
and hugged her with all his force, and their lips clung together 
as in the kiss given to the dying. 

"Leonard I" said she at length, holding him away from her, 
and nerving herself up to tell him all by one spasmodic effort — 
** Listen to me." The boy atood breathless and still, gazir^ mi 
her. On her impetuous ^"anait from Mr* Bradehaw^ to tJ»e 
Oh^^l-housa, her wild desper&te thought had been that ilit 
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would call herself by every Tiolent^ coarse name whicli the world 
mlgM give her — that Leooard should hear those words appjjed 
to his mother flrat fram her own lips; but the influence of his] 
prt*sei3t*e — for he was a holy and saored creature in her eyes, and I 
this point retnained steiidfastj though all the rest were upheaved — 1 
suhcTueti her ; and now It seemed aa if she could not find words 
fine enoiigh, and pure enough j to convey the truth that he roust 
learn ;, and should learn from no tongue out hers. 

" Leonanl ! when I was veiy young I did very wrong. I think 
Godj who know^ all, will judge me more tenderly than men^ — but 
I did wrong in a way which you cauuot understand yet^' (she 
mw the red flu^h come into his cheek, and it etung her as the 
fitst token of that shame which wbs to be his portion through | 
life) — "in a way people never forget^ never forgive* You will 
hear me called the hardest names that ever can be thrown at 
women — I have been to-day; and, my child, you must bear it 
ptttiently, because they will be partly true. Never get oonfuscd, 
br TOUT love for me, into thinking that what I did was right. — 
' was I?** said she^ suddenly faltering, und forgetting all < 
A said and aU she had got to say ; and then, seeing Leonard's 
lace of wonder, and burning shame and indignation^ she went on 
motB rapidly, as fearing lest her strength should fail before she 
had ended, 

*' And, Leonard " continued she, in a trembling, sad voicd, 
is !3 not all The punishment of punisbmenta li^ awaiting 
atil]- It is to SCO you suffer from my wrong-doing* Yes, 
'ling! they will speak shameful things of you, poor innocent 
^.d, as well as of me, who am guilty* They will throw it in 
t-eeth through life, that your mother was never married— 

not married when you were Ixjm " 

^ Were not you married ? Are not you a wHow ?" a^ked he 
abruptly, for the first time getting anytning like a clear idea of 
the re^l state of the case. 

" No ! May God forgive me, and help me ! " exclaimed she, as i 
she saw a atrange look of repugnance cloud over the boy's face, 
and felt a ahght rootion on his j>art to eictricatc himself from her j 
hold. It was as slight, as transient as it could bc-HSver in an ' 
instemt. But she had taken her hands away, and covered up her 
face with them as quickly— covered up her face in shame before 
her child ; and in the bitterness of her heart she was wailing out, 
" Oh, would to God I had died — that I had died as a baby — that 
* " iftii died as a little haby hanging at my mother's breast 1" 

** Mother,'' said Leonard, timidiy putting his band on her arm ; 
it she shrunk from him, and continued her low passionate wailing, 
" Mother," said he, after a pause, coming nearer^ though she saw 
it not --*^ mammy darhng/* said he, using the caressing name, which 
he had been trying to drop as not sufficiently manly^ ** mammy, | 
ll^ own, own dear, dear darling mother, I don't believe them, I don t^ 
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I don^t, I dou'tj I don't !" He broke OEt into a wild bnrst of 
tryiDg^ m lie said this. In a moment ter anBB were roiiu J the 
boy, and she was hushing him up hke & babj on her bosom, 
"finsh, Leonard I Leouardj bo still, my child ! I have been too 
sudden with yon ]■ — I have done you harm— oh ! I have done joa 
nothing but harm " cried she, in a tone of bitter aelf-reproftch. 

*" No, mother /' said he, stopping his tejira, and his eyes blaziiig 
out with earnestnesii*, '* thtii'^ never waa rnxdh a. mother as you have 
been to me, and I won't bolit^ve any one who says it. I won't ; 
and ril knock tliem down if they say it again, I will !'* He 
clenched his tist^ with a fierce^ defiant look on nis face. 

" You forget, my ehnd," said Buth, in the sweetest, saddest 
tone that ever was heard ^ ^^ I said it of myself ; I said it because 
it was true " Leonard threw hia ai^ms tight round her, and hid 
his face against her bosom. Bhe felt him pant there like some 
hunted creatttro. She had no soothing comfort to give him, 
" Oh, that she and he lay dead !'* 

At last, exhausted, he lay so still and motionless, that ithe 
feared to look. She wanted him to speak, yet dreaded his first 
words. She kissed his hair, hiis head^ hia very clothes j murmur- 
ing low, inarticulate, and moaning sounds, 

" Leonard/* said she, '' Leonard, look up at me I Leonaiti, 
look up !" But he only clung the closer, and hid bis &43a the 
more. 

" My boy !*' said she, " wJiat can I do or say ? If I teU you 
never to mind it^ — that it is nothing — I teU you false. It is a 
bitter ahame and a soitow that I have drawn down ujiou yoii. A 
shame, Leonard, because of me, your mother ; but, Leonard, it is 
no disgrace or lowering of you in the eyes of God." fcihe Bpoke 
now as if she had found thu clue which might lead him to re«t 
and strength at last- " Remember that, always, Rememb^Jr that, 
when the time of trial comes— and it seems a hard and cruel 
thing that yon should he called reproachful names by meuj and 
all for what was no fault of yours— remember Gk)d'B pity and 
God's jusrtiee ; and though my sin shall have made you an outcast 
in the world — oh, my child, my child I'* — (she felt *him kiset her, 
as if mutually trying to comfoit her^ — it gave her strengUi to go 
on) — *^ remember, darhng of my keaiiv it is only yotir own mn 
that can make you an outcast from God, 

i^he grew so faint that her hold of him relaxed. He looked 
up aftrighted* He brought her water-^he thi'ew it over her ; in 
his terror at the notion that tdie waa going to die and leave him, 
he called her by every fond name^ imploring her to open her 
eyeft. 

When she partially recovered, he helped her to the bad, on 
which she lay still, wan, and death -like. She almost hoped the 
swoon that hung around her might be D^th, and in that imagi* 
nation she opened her eyes to take a last look at her boy. aim 
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saw bim pale and terror-stricken ; ajid pitf for his affnght ^ueed 
^fr^ and Diiade her forget herself in the wish that she ahould not 
^fee her di^tb, if she were indeed dying. 
■ ** Go to Auut Faith 1 '^ whispered she ; '^ I am weaiyj and want 

Leonard arosa slowly and relnctantly^ She tried to smile npon 
him, that what &he thought would be her last look might dwell in 
hifl remembrance hb tender and strong ; she watched him to the 
door^ she saw him hesitate, and return to her. He came back to 
her» and said in a timid, apprehensive tone, " Mother— will ihtfy 

speak to me about it ? 

Enth closed her eyes, that they might not eipreBa the agony 
she felt J like a sharp knife^ at this qneBtion. Leonard had asked 
it with a child's desire of avoiding painful and mysterions topic^t, 
— from no personal aense of shame aa she nuderetood it, shatne 
begiiming thus early, thus inBtantaneotisly. 

" Ko," she replied. " Yon may be sure thej will not.'* 
So he weiit. But now she would have been thankful for the 
unconsciousness of fainting ; that one little speech bore so muclt 
meaning to her hot, irritable brain* Mr* and Miss Benson, all in 
their houBej would neyer speak to the hoy- — but in his home alone 
would he be safe from what ho had already learned to diead. 
Every form in which shame and opprobrium could overwhelm 
her darhng, haunted her* She had been eiercising strong self- 
control for his sake ever aince ahe had met him at the house- 
door ;; there waa now a reaction. His presence had kept her 
miud on its perfect balance- When that was witb drawn » the 
effect of the strain of power was felt. And athwart the fever- 
mists that arose to obscure her judgment, all sorts of will-o'-the- 
wisp platis flittered before her ; tempting her to this and that 
course of action— to anytlung rather than piitient endurance— to 
relieve her preaent state of misery by Home sudden spasmodic 
efibrt^ that took the semblance of being wise and right* Gradually 
all her desires, all her longiitg, settled themselves on one point. 
What had she done— what could she do, to Leonard hut evil ? If 
she were away, and gone no one knew w^here— lost in mystery, as 
if she were dead — perhaps tlie cruel hearts might relent, and show 
pity on Leonard ; while her perpetual presence would but call up 
the remembrance of his birth. Thus she reasoned m her hot, 
dull brain ; ajid shaped her plans in accordance. 
. Leonard stole down -stairs noiselessly. He listened to find 

^^nome qniet place where he could hide himself. The house was 
^^Kery still* Miss Benson thought the purposed ei:pedition had 
^^Baken place, and never dreamed but that Ruth and Leonard were 
^KpD distant sunny Scaursi de-hill ; and after a vei-y early dinner, 
^*Bhe had set out to drink tea with a farmer*a wife^ who lived m the 
country two or three miles off, Mr. Benson meant to have gone 
with her ; but while thev were at dinner, he had received an un- 
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usually authoritative note from Mr. Bi-adsliaw desiring to speak 
with him, so he went to that gentleman's house instead. Sally 
was busy in her kitchen, making a great noise (not unlike a 
groom rubbing down a horse) over her cleaning. Leonard stole 
into the sitting-room, and crouched behind the large old-fashioned 
S0&. to ease his sore, aching heart, by crying with all the prodigal 
waste and abandonment of childhood. 

Mr. Benson was shown into Mr. BradshaVs own particular 
room. The latter gentleman was walking up and down, and it 
was easy to perceive that something had occurred to chafe him 
to great anger. 

" Sit down, sir !" said he to Mr. Benson, nodding to a chair. 

Mr. Benson sat down. But Mr. Bradshaw continued his walk 
for a few minutes longer without speaking. Then he stopped 
abruptly, right in front of Mr. Benson ; and in a voice which he 
tried to render caJm, but which trembled with passion — with a 
face glowing purple as he thought of his wrongs (and real wrongs 
they were) he began, — 

" Mr. Benson, I have sent for you to ask — ^I am almost too 
indignant at the bare suspicion to speak as becomes me— but did 

you ^I really shall be obliged to beg your pardon, if you ai*e as 

much in the dark as I was yesterday as to the character of that 
woman who lives under your roof?" 

There was no answer from Mr. Benson. Mr. Bradshaw looked 
at him very earnestly. His eyes were fixed on the ground — he 
made no inquiry — he uttered no expression of wonder or dismay. 
Mr. Bradshaw groxmd his foot on the floor with gathering rage ; 
but, just as he was about to speak, Mr. Benson rose up — a poor 
deformed old man — ^before the stern and portly figure that was 
swelling and panting with passion. 

"Hear me, sir !" (stretching out his hand as if to avert the 
words which were impending.) "Nothing you can say, can 
upbraid me like my own conscience ; no degradation you can 
inflict, by word, or deed, can come up to the degradation I have 
sufiered for years, at being a party to a deceit, even for a good 
end " 

" For a good end !— Nay ! what next ?" 

The taunting contempt with which Mr. Bradshaw spoke these 
words, almost surprised himself by what he imagined must be 
its successful power of withering ; but in spite of it, Mr. Benson 
lifted his grave eyes to Mr. Bradshaw's countenance, and re- 
peated, — 

"For a good end. The end was not, as perhaps you consider 
it to have been, to obtain her admission into your family — ^nor 
yet to put her in the way of gaining her livehhood ; my sister and 
I would willingly have shared what we have with her ; it was our 
intention to do so at first, if not for any length of time, at least 
as long as her health might require it. Why I advised (perhaps 
I onljr yielded io advice) a cliangc oi Ti^xd^ — ^^w gfisiimption of a 
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false state of widowhood — was beeaase I eameistly desired to place 
her in eircuiaatances in which she miglit work out her eetf-re- 
demptjgn ; and jou^ sir, know how terribly the world goes agaiDst 
aU sach 4i» have aimied as Ruth flid. She waa so youngs too/* 

** You miijtakej hh ; mj aa^quaintanoe has Dot lain »o mticli 
among that class of sinners lis to give tiie much experience of the 
way in which they are treated. Bittj judging from what I have 
men, I should say they meet with lull as mueh leniency bb they 
deserve i and supposing they do not — I know there are plenty of 
iriekly sentimentalists ju^ now who resei've all their interest and 
tefard for mminals — why not pick out one of these ia help yon 
in your t*isk of washing the blackamoor white 1 Why choose me 
to be imposed npou — my household into which to intrude yoiu" 
pndSgSe f Why were my innocent children to be exposed to 
corroption 1 1 say,'* said Mr. Bradahaw, atamping his foot^ " how 
dared you come into thia house, where you were looked upon as 
ft mmister of reUgion, with a lie in your mouth ? How dared you 
eiiigle me out, of all people, to he gidled, and deceived, and pointed 
at through the towii as the person who had taken an abandoned 
woman iuto his house to teach his daughters 1*^ 
*■ 1 own my deceit was wrong and faithless " 
*' Yes t you can own it, now it is found out ! Hiere is small 
merit in that, I think 1" 

'^ Sir ! I claim no merit. I take shame to myself I did 
not single you out. You applied to me with your proposal that 
Kuth ahonld be your children's governeaa/* 
'' Bdi i^' 

"And the temptation was too great— No ! I wiO not say that 
^-but the temptation was greater than I could stand — It seemed 
\ opea out a path of usefulness.*' 
"Now, don*t let me hear you speak bo/* said Mr, BradshaM% 
biasing ixp* '* I ean*t stand it, It is too much to talk in that way 
when the usefulness was to coiisij:rt in contaminating my innocent 
girWV 

" God knows that if I had believed theiie had been any danger 

r stich contamination — God knows how I woiUd have died sooner 

^ati have allowed her to enter your family. Mr, Bradahaw, you 

" sve me, don^t you V aaked Mr. Benson, earnestly, 

* I really must be allowed the privilege of doubting what you 

in fiiture/' said Mr. Bradshawj in a cold, contemptuous 

mer. 

" I have deaerved thisj" Mr. Benson replied. " But," continued 
\e^ after a momenVs pause^ ^ I will not apeak of myself, hut of 
"Tuth. Burely, sir^ the end I aimed at (the means I took to obtain 
\ were wiNong, you cannot feel that more than I do) was a right 
! ; and you will not — you can not say, that your children have 
nffered from a^isociating with her. I had her in my family, under 
tie watchful eyes of three aiixious persons for a year or more ; wo 
aw &itlts — ^no human being is without tUeta — ^ui^^faQT^^ssi^*. 
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were but slight venial errors ; but we saw lio sign of a Corrupt 
mind — no gUmpse of boldness or forwardness — ^no token of want 
of conscientiousness ; she seemed, and was, a yoimg and gentle 
girl, who had been led astray before she fairly knew what life was." 

" I suppose most depraved women have been innocent in their 
time," said Mr. Bradshaw, with bitter contempt. 

" Oh, Mr. Bradshaw ! Ruth was not depraved, and you know 
it. You cannot have seen her — ^have known her daily, all these 
years, without acknowledging that!" Mr. Benson was almost 
breathless, awaiting Mr. Bradshaw's answer. The quiet self-control 
which he had maintained so long, was gone now. 

" I saw her daily — I did not know her. If I had known her, I 
should have known she was fallen and depraved, and consequently 
not fit to come into my house, nor to associate with my pure 
children.*' 

" Now I wish Grod would give me power to speak out convinc- 
ingly what I believe to be ifis truth, that not every woman who 
has fallen is depraved ; that many — how many the Great Judg< 
ment Day will reveal to those who have shaken off the poor, sore, 
penitent hearts on earth — many, many crave and hunger after a 
chance for virtue — the help wluch no man gives to them — ^help — 
that gentle, tender help wMch Jesus gave once to Mary Magdalen." 
Mr. Benson was almost choked by his own feelings. 

" Come, come, Mr. Benson, let us have no more of this morbid 
way of talking. The world has decided how such women are to 
be treated ; and, you may depend upon it, there is so much 
practical wisdom in the world, that its way of acting is right in 
the long run, and that no one can fly in its face with impxmity, 
imless, indeed, they stoop to deceit and imposition." 

"I take my i^tand with Christ against the world," said Mr. 
Benson, solemnly, disregarding the covert allusion to himself. 
" What have the world's ways ended in ? Can we be much worse 
than we are?" 

" Speak for yourself, if you please." 

" Is it not time to change some of our ways of thinking and 
acting 1 I declare before God, that if I believe in any one human 
truth, it is this — ^that to every woman, who, like Ruth, has sinned, 
should be given a chance of self-redemption — and that such a 
chance should be given in no supercilious or contemptuous 
manner, but in the spirit of the holy Christ.'* 

" Such as getting her into a friend's house under false colours." 

** I do not argue on Ruth's case. In that I have acknowledged 
my error. I do not argue on any case. I state my firm beliei^ 
that it is God's will that we should not dare to trample any of His 
creatures down to the hopeless dust ; that it is God's will that the 
women who have fallen should be numbered among those who 
have broken hearts to be bound up, not cast aside as lost beyond 
recall If this be God's will; as a thing of God it will stand ; aod 
Me will open » way.*' 
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I "T* should have ftttached madi raoro Importance to all your 

i iihortation on tliis point, if I could bave respected your conduct 

m other matters. As it is, when I gee a man who ha;* deluded 

himself into conaiderlug ftilaehood right, I am disincliued to t^ke 

his opinion on subjects connected with morality ; and I can no 

longer regard him as a fitting expontnit of tho will of God, Yoa 

pernapa atiderstand what I mean, Mr. Benson. I can no longer 

attend your chapel,*' 

■ li' Mr. Benson had felt any hope of making Mr, Bratlshaw's 

■batinate mind receive the truth, tliat he acknowledged and 

repented of his connivance at the falsehood by meaua of which 

Ruth had been received into tho Bradshaw family, this last aon- 

teoce prevented his making the attempt. He simply bowed and 

took his leave — ^t, Bradshaw attending him to the door with 

formal ceremony* 

He f(ilt acutely the aovemnce of the tie which Mr» Bradshaw had 
just announced to him. He had csperionced many mortiSeatioua 
in his intarcours© with that gentleman, hut they had fallen off from 
*us naeek spirit hke drops of water from a bird's plumage ; and 
he only remembered the acts of substantial kindnees rendered 
Jie ostentation all forgotten) — many happy hours and pleasant 
l^eainga— the children whom he had loved nearer than he thought 
iiU now^the young people about whom he ba*i cared, and w*hom 
he bad striven to lead aright He was but a young man wlien 
_Mr, Bradshaw first came to his chapel \ they had grown old 
^&gether ; he had never recognised Mr. Bradshaw as an old familiar 
fiend so completely, aa now when they were severed. 

It was with a heavy heart that he opened his own doon He 
_weut to Mb study immediately ; he sat down to steady himaek 
[I to his position. 

How long he was there — sdont and alone — reviewiug hisl ife— 
^nfessing his sins— he did not know ; but he heard some unusual 
Duud in the house that distxu'bed him — roused him to present 
A slow, hmguid step came along the passage to the front 
i>r— the breathing was broken by many sighs. 
Iluih*a hand was on the latch when Mr, Benson came out. Her 
( was very white, e:tcept two red spots on each cheek — her eyes 
deep-annk and holloWj but mittered with feverish lustre* 
f Buth 1 ** exclaimed he. She moved her lipa^ but her throat and 
iiouth were too dry for her to speak. 

" Where are you going ?" i^ked he ; for she had all her walking 
tiings on, yet trembled so, even as she stood, that it was evident 
he could not walk far without falling. 

She hesitated — she looked up at him, stall with the same drv 
littering eyes* At last she wliispered (for she could only apeat 
i a whisper), *^ To Helmabv — I am going to Helmaby/' 
" Helmsby [ my poor girl— may Gk>d have mercy uponyoa !" for 
Jie saw she hardly knew what she was saying. " Wtustie \a K^lsoaVi^ V 
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"' I don't know. In Lincolnshire, I think." 

*• But why are you going there ?" 

" Hush ! he's asleep,*' said she, as Mr. Benson had unconsciously 
raised his voice. 

" Who is asleep ? " asked Mr. Benson. 

" That poor little boy," said she, beginning to quiver and ciy. 

** Come here ! '* said he, authoritatively, drawing her into the 
study. 

" Sit down in that chair. I wiU come back directly." 

He went in search of his sister, but she had not returned. 
Then he had recourse to Sally, who was as busy as ever about her 
cleaning. 

'' How long has Buth been at home ?" asked he. 

" Buth ! She has never been at home sin' morning. She and 
Jjeonard were to be off for the day somewhere or other with them 
Bradshaw girls." 

" Then she has had no dinner ?" 

"Not here, any rate. I can't answer for what she may have 
done at other places." 

"And Leonard — ^where is he ?" 

" How should I know 1 With his mother, I suppose. Leastways, 
that was what was fixed on. IVe enough to do of my own, with- 
out routing after other folks." 

She went on scouring in no very good temper. Mr. Benson 
stood silent for a moment. 

" Sally," he said, " I want a cup of tea. Will you make it as 
soon as you can ; and some dry toast too ? Til come for it in ten 
minutes." 

Struck by something in his voice, she looked up at him for the 
first time. 

" What ha' ye been doing to yourself, to look so grim and arey ? 
Tiring yourself all to tatters, looking after some naught, fll be 
bound ! Well ! well ! I mun make ye your tea, I reckon ; but I 
did hope as you grew older you'd ha' grown wiser !" 

Mr. Benson made no reply, but went to look for Leonard, 
hoping that the child's presence might bring back to his mother 
the power of self-control. He opened the parlour-door, and looked 
in, but saw no one. Just as he was shutting it, however, he heard 
a deep, broken, sobbing sigh ; and, guided by the sound, he found 
the boy lying on the floor, fast asleep, but with his features all 
swollen and disfigured by passionate crying. 

" Poor child ! This was what she meant, then," thought Mr. 
Benson. " He has begun his share of the sorrows too," he con- 
tinued, pitifully. " No ! I will not waken him back to conscious- 
ness." So he returned alone into the study. Buth sat where he 
had placed her, her head bent back, and her eyes shut. But when 
he came in she started up. 

''I must be going," she said,m a laMmod vray^ 
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I **KaT, Etjtli, yon musffc not go. You must not leave tia We 
fcaoiiot do without yoiL We lo?e joti too much." 
K '^Lore me 1'^ said she, looking at him wistfully. As she looked, 
Iter eyes filled slowly witli tears. It was a good sign, and llr. 
Benson took heart to go on, 

*'• Yes 1 Buth. You know we do* You may Irave other thiogs 
to Ell up your mind, just now, but you know we love you ; and 
nothing can alter our love for you. You ought uot to have 
thought of leaving u«. You would n ot^ if you had been quite well' ' 

" Do you know wbat has happened ? " she asked, in a low, hoarse 
voice, 

** Yes, I know all," he answered* ** It makes no difference to 
US. Why should it?" 

" Oh ! Mr. Benson, don't yoti know that my shame is dish 
covered?'^ she replied^ bursting into tears — *'and I rau«t leave 
yon J and leave Leonard, that you may not share in my djBgi'acc.** 

" You must do no such thing. Leave Leonard ! You have no 
light to le^ve Leonard. Where could you go to i" 

^ To Holmsby," she said, humbly. '^ It would break my heart 
to go, but I think I ought, for LeoniU"d*s sake, I know I ought." 
She was crying sadly by this time, hut Mr. Benson knew the flow 
of tears would ease her brain* " It will break my hcaii; to go, but 
I know I must" 

" Sit still here at present,*' said he, iu a decided tone of com- 
mand. He went for the cup of tea. He brought it to her Avithout 
Sa!ly*s being awai^e for whom it was inteiideil. 

** Driuk this I " He spoke as you would do to a child, if desiring 
it to take medicine. " Eat some toasl'* Bhe took the tea, and 
drfink it feverishly ; but when she tried to e^t, the food seemed to 
choke her, Still she was docile, and she tried, 

^^ I cannot " said she at last, putting down the piece of toast 
There was a return to something of her usual tone in the words. 
She spoke gently and softly i no longer in the shrill, hoanae voic^ 
she had used at first. Mr. Benson sat down by her, 

" Now, Ruth, we must talk a httle together, I want to imder- 
stand what yotir plan was. Where is Helmsby ? Why did you 
fix to go there 'I " 

" It is where my mother hved," she answered. " Before she 
^as married shehved there ; and wherever she livedo the people ail 
ived her dearly ; and I thought — I think, that for her sake, some 
le would give me work, I meant to tell them the truth," said 
ahe^ dropping her eyes ; " but still they wotildj perhaps, give me 
some employment— 1 don*t care what-— for her sake. I could do 
m&ny thmgs/' said she, suddenly lookiug up. ^'I am sure I 
cK^uld weed^I could in gardens — if they did not like to have 
me in their houses. But perhaps some one, for my mother's 
sake — oh 1 my dear, doar mother I — do you know where and 
what I anj I" abg crj^ Qut^ sobbing aft'^sh. 
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Mr* Eeasoii's liearfe waa tbtj sotBj thoiigli he spoke satho- 
ritativelj-, and almost stemly, — 

" Ruth I jou must be still and quiet. I cannot liaye this. I 
want you to listen to mo. Your tliought of Helmsby would he 
a good one, if it was right for you to leave Eccleston ; but I do 
not think it is. I am certaan of tMs, that it would be a great @m 
in you to separate yourself from Leonard. • You hare no right 
to Bov^r the tie by which God hm bound you together," 

" But if I am here they will all know and rememher the shame 
of his birth ; and if I go away they may forget '*' 

*^ And they may not. Aiid if you go away, he may be un- 
happy or iU; and you* who above all others have — and have 
from God — remember thatf Euth !— the power to comfort hii% 
the tender iwLtience to nurse him, have left hlirt to the care of 
atrangers. Yea j I know ! Eut wo ourselves are as strangers, clearly 
as we love him, compared to a mother. He may turn to sin, and 
want the long forbearance^ the serene authority of a parent; and 
where are you ? No dread of aharaej either for yourself, or ereii 
for him, can ever make it right for you t<o shake off your rcspon- 
sibihty.^' All this time he waa watching her narrowly, and saW 
her filowly yield herself up to the force of what he was saying, 

*^ Besides, Ruth," he continued, "we have gone on ftOa^ly, 
hitherto. It has been my doing, mj mistake, my bid^ I ought 
to have known better. Now, let ua stand firm on the tputL 
You have no new fault to repent of. Be brave and faithful. 
It is to God you answer, not to men. The shame of having your 
Bin known to the worlds should be as nothing to tbe shame you 
felt iit httving sinned. We hiive dreaded men too muoh^ and God 
too little, in the ooursa we have taken. But now be of good 
cheer. Perhaps you will have to find your work in the world 
very low — not quite working in the fields,*' said he, with a gOBtle 
smUe^ to wiiicn she, downcast and miserable, could give no 
response.* " Nay, perhaps, Ruth " he went on, '* you may have 
to stand and wait for some time ; no one may be willing to tme 
the services you would glad!y render ] all mav turn adde from 
you, and may speak very harshly of you. Can you aooept all 
this treatment meekly, as but the reasonable and just penanoe 
God has kid upon you — feeUng no anger againtt those who 
slight you, no impatience for the time to come (and come it 
surely will— I epeafc as having the word of God for what I aay) 
when Hot having purified yoUr even as by fire^ will make a atmight 
path for your feet I My child^ it is Chrl'^t the Lord who has told 
ua of thia iafioite mercy of God, Have you faith enough in it 
to be brave, and boar on, aad do rightly in patienod and iu 
tribulation V* 

Buth had been hushed and very still imtil now, when tbi 
pleading earnestness of his question urged her to answer. 

" Yea 3 '* said sbe, ** I hope — I believo I ean be faithful fat 
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myad^ for I have amoad aud done wrong. But Leonaid " 

She looked up at him. 

**Biit Leonard," he echoed,,*** Ah. I there it ia hard, Ruth. 

I own the -world iM hard and peraeoutin^ to such fts ha** He 
paii^^ed to think of the true comfort for this sting. He went on. 
*' The world is not everjtbing, Ruth ; nor h the want of men's 
k'ood opinion and esteem the highest neeil which man has. 
T !i Leonard thia. You would not wish his Ufo to be one 

] iier*a day* You dared not make it so, if you had the power, 
iVlluIl him to bid a noble, Cliristian welcome, to the trials which 
God sends — and thia is one of them. Teach him not to look 
on a life of struggle, and peihaps of disappointment and incotn- 
pieiene;59^ as a sad and mournful end, but as the means permitted 
to the heroes and warriors io the array of Christ, by which to 
show their faithful followiug. TeU him of the hard and trhomy 
path whioh waa trodden onoe by the bleeding feet of One — ftutli t 
think of the Saviour's life and cruel death, and of Hi^ diyine 
fiiithfalness. Oh, Ruth ! '* exclaimed he, '^ when I look and see 
what you raRj be — what you fnujtt be to that boy, I cannot think 
how jmi could he coward enough^ for a moment, to shrink from 
tour work ! But we have all been cowards liitherto,^* he added, 
in bitter self-accuaation. " God help us to he so no longer ] " 

Euth sat ver^ quiet. Her oyes were fixed on the ground, and 
abe ieemed lost m thought. At length she rose up. 

''Mr. Benson I" said she, standing before him, and proppin|f 

ell by the table, as she was trembling sadly from weakness, 

I I mean to try very, Tevj hard, to do my duty to Leonard — and 
) God," «he added, reverently. *^ I am only afraid my faith may 
Dmetimea fail about Leonard- ** 

* *^ Ask, ajid it shall be given unto you, That i^ no Tain or 

a tried promise, Euth ! " 

Bhe sat down again, unable longer to stand. There waa 
ft other long silenoe. 

' I must never go to Mr. Bradshaw's again/' &he said at last, 
! if thinkiiig aloud. 

^*No, Ruth, you shall not," ho answered. 

"Bat I shall earn no money!" added she quickly, for she 
bought thai he did not perceive the difficulty that was troubling 

** You surely know, Ruth, that while Faith and I have a roof 
> shelter us, or bread to eat, you and Leonard share it with us." 
" I know — I know your most tender goodness," said she, "but 
it oiught not to be." 

^ It must be at present^" he said, in a decided manner* 
I Perhaps, before long you may have some employment ; perhaps 
"t may be some time before an oppoi*t unity occurs." 

" Hushj'* aaid Ruth \ " Leonard ia moving about in the par- 
I must go to him," 
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But when she stood up, she turned so dkzy, and tottered so 
much, that she was glad to sit down agam immediately. 

" You must rest here. I will go to him," said Mr. Benson. 
He left her ; and when he was gone, she leaned her head on the 
back of the, chair, and cried quietly and incessantly ; but there 
was a more patient, hopefal, resolved feeUng in the heart, which 
all along, through all the tears she shed, bore her onwards to 
higher thoughts, until at last she rose to prayers. 

Mr. Benson caught the new look of shrinking shame in 
Leonard's eye, as it first sought, then shunned, meeting his. 
He was pained, too, by the sight of the little sorrowful, anxious 
face, on which, until now, hope and joy had been predominant. 
The constrained voice, the few words the boy spoke, when 
formerly tl^ere would have been a glad and free utterance- 
all this grieved Mr. Benson inexpressibly, as but the beginning 
of an unwonted mortification, which must last for years. He 
himself made no allusion to any imusual occurrence : he spoke 
of Ruth as sitting, overcome by headache, in the study for 
quietness : he hurried on the preparations for tea, while Leonard 
sat by in the great arm-chair, and looked on with sad dreamy 
eyes. He strove to lessen the shock which he knew Leonard 
had received, by every mixture of tenderness and cheerfulness 
that Mi\ Benson's gentle heart prompted ; and now and then a 
languid smile stole over the boy's face. When his bedtime came, 
Mr. Benson told him of the hour, although he feared that Leonard 
would have but another sorrowful crying of himself to sleep; 
but he was anxious to accustom the boy to cheerful movement 
within the limits of domestic law, and by no disobedience to it 
to weaken the power of glad submission to the Supreme ; 'to 
begin the new life that lay before him, where strength to look 
up to God as the Law-giver and Ruler of events would be pre- 
eminently required. When Leonard had gone up-stairs, Mr. 
Benson went immediately to Ruth, and said, — 

" Ruth ! Leonard is just gone up to bed," secure in the 
instinct which made her silently rise, and go up to the boy-^ 
certain, too, that they would each be the other^s best comforter, 
and that God would strengthen each through the other. 

Now, for the first time, he had leisure to think o^himself ; 
and to go over all the events of the day. The half-hour of 
sohtude in his study, that he had before his sister's return, was 
of inestimable value ; he had leisure to put events in their true 
places, as to importance and eternal significance. 

Miss Faith came in laden with farm produce. Her kind 
entertainers had brought her in their shandry to the opening of 
the court in which the Chapel-house stood; but she was so 
heavily burdened with eggs, mushrooms, and plums, that when 
her brother opene4 the door she was almost breathless. 

" Oh, Thurstau ! take this basket— it is such ft weight 1 . Oh, 
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iMly, IS that jou ? Hei-e are some magnnm-bonuma which we 
Jjutist preserve to-morrow- There are guinea-fowl eggs in tlmt 
basket." 

m Mr. Beusou let her imbm^den her bodjj and her mind too^ bj 
P" giving chargiea to Sal]y reBpecting her hoiiaekeepirig treasures^ 

before he said a word ; but when she returned into the atudy^ to 

teli him the small pitjcej* of itjtelligencti renpecting her day at 

the fftrin, she stood aghast- 

*' Whj% Thnratan, dear ! What^a the matter ? Is your back 

hm*tingyou V^ 

He smiled to raassure her ; but it waj^ a eicklj and forced 

^^P " Ho^ Paitli ! I am quite well, only rather out of spiiitaj and 
^^*"wantiiig to talk to you to cheer me*^' 

f Miss Faith sat down» straight, sitting bolt-upright to listen 

^^- the better. 

^^H ^ I don^t know how, but the real story about Ruth ia found out.'* 
^^B "Oh, ThuTBtan ' " exclaimed ^tii^ Beaaon, turmng quite 
^V white. 

^H For a moment, neither of them said another wgrd. Then ish@ 
I went ou, — 

^^ " DoeiS Mr. Bradshaw know ?" 
^^B " Yea ! He sent for me, and told me " 
^^1 •* Does Euth know that it haa all eome out !** 
^^1 ^^ Yes. Aud Leonard knows.'' ^H 

^1 «How? Who told him]'* ^ 

' ** I do not know. I have asked no questions. But of courie 

it was his mother.'' 

"She was very foolish and cruel, then," said Miss Benson, her 

eyes blazing, and her hps trembling, at the thought of the sufifer- 

ing her darling boy must have gone thrcjugh. 

** I think she was wise* I am s;ire it waa not cruel. He must 

have soon known that there was some mysteiy, and it was better 

that it should be told him openly ami quietly by his niothcr than 
^H by a stranger." 
^H ** How could she tell him quietly T asked MIbs Benaouj atill 
^^" indignant. 

f * ** Well ! perhaps I used tbc wrong word — of course no one 

^^_ was by— -ancl I don't suppose even they themselves could now 
^^■tell how it was told, or in what spirit it was borne*" 
^^B Miss Benson was silent agivin. 
^^m "Was Mr. BradBhaw very angry 1" 
^^m " Yes, very ; and justly so* I did very wrong in making that 

false statement at first" 

"'Not I am sure you did not," said Miss Faith. ^ Ruth has 

Imd some years of peace, in which to grow stronger and wiser, 

so that she can beai' her shaiuo now in a way aho never cc^uld 

hflVG done at tot." 
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^ All the same it was wrong in me to do what I did.** 

" I did it too, as much or more than you. And I don't think 
it wrong. Fm certain it was quite right, and I would do just 
the same again." 

''Perhaps it has not done you the harm it has done me." 

''Nonsense ! Thurstan. Don't be morbid. Tm sure you are 
as good — and better than ever you were." 

" No, I am not. I have got what you call morbid just in con- 
sequence of the sophistry by which I persuaded Bayself that 
wrong could be right. I torment myself. I have lost my clear 
instincts of conscience. Formerly, if I beUeved that such or 
such an action was according to the will of God, I went and did 
it, or at least I tried to do it, without thinking of consequences. 
Now, I reason and weigh what will happen if I do so and so— I 
grope where formerly I saw. Oh, Faith ! it is such a relief to 
me to have the truth known, that I am afraid I have not been 
sufficiently sympathising with Ruth.'* 

"Poor Ruth !" said Miss Benson. " But at any rate our tell- 
ing a lie has been the saving of her. There is no fear of her going 
wrong now." 

" Qod'a omnipotence did not need our sin." 

They did not speak for some time. 

"You have not told me what Mr. Bradshaw said." 

"One can't remember the exact words that are spoken on 
either side in moments of such strong excitement. He was very 
angry, and said some things about me that were very just, and 
some about Ruth that were very hard. His last words were tiiat 
he should give up coming to chapel." 

" Oh, Thurstan 1 did it come to that ? " 

"Yes." 

" Does Ruth know all he said ?" 

" No ! Why should she 1 I don't know if she knows he has 
spoken to me at all. Poor creature ! she had enough to craze 
her almost without that ! She was for going away and leaving 
us, that we might not share in her disgrace. I was afraid of her 
being quite delirious. I did so want you, Faith ! However, I 
did the best I could, I spoke to her very coldly, and almost 
sternly, all the while my heart was bleeding for her. I dared not 
give her sympathy ; I tried to give her strength. But I did ao 
want you, Faith." 

" And I was so full of enjoyment, I am ashamed to think of 

it. But the Dawsons are so kind — ^and the day was so fine 

Where is Ruth now 1 " 

" With Leonard. He is her great earthly motive — ^1 thought 
that being with him would be best But he must be in bed and 
asleep now." 

"I will go up to her," said Miss Faith. 

She fouud Ruth keeping watch by Leonard's troubled sleep 
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ben slie iaw Mias raith she rose up, and thnew herself on 
dc and clang to her^ witbout speaJcmg. After a. while Mia 
on iaid, — 
" You must go to bed^ Ruth ! " So, after she had kiaaed th^ 
sleeping boy, Mias Benson led her away^ and helped to undress 
her, and brought her up a cup of aoothlzig violet-^tciv — not so 
iootMug OM tender actioiiis, ^nd soft^ loving tones. 
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well they had so early and eo truly strength oned the 
lirit to boar, for the events which had to he endured aeon came 
ick and threefold. 
Every evening Mr. and Miss Benson thought the worst must 
be over ; and eveiy daT brought some fresh ocourrunce to touch 
upon the raw place. They could not be certain, Tmtil thej had 
aeen all their acquaintances, what difference it would maie in the 
eordiahty of their reception : in some cases it made mucli ; and 
Miss Beuson was prc^pi>l■tiollably indigiiant. She felt this change 
in behaviour more than hci* brother. His great pain arose fiom. 
e coolness of the Bratlshaws. With all the faults which had at 
les grated on his sensitive nature (but which he now forgot, 
id remembered only tbeir It in du ess), they were his old fanubar 
frieiidfe^— his kind, if ostentatious, patrons^ — his great pei^sonal 
interest, out of bis own family ; and he could not get over the 
suffering he experienced from seeing their krge square pew 
empty on Sxmdays — from perceiving now Mn Bradshaw, though 
bowed in a distant manner when ne and Mr. Benson met face 
faxse, shunned him as often as he possahly could. All that 
^ppcned in the household, which once was as patent to him aa 
" own, was now a sealed book ; he heard of its doings by 
if he heard at all. Just at the time when be was feeling 
lost depressed from this causcj he met Jemima at a sudden 
Srfi of the street Be was uncertain for a moment how to 
aocQst her, but she saved him all dotibt i in an instant she had 
kb hand in both of hers, her face flushed with honest dehght 

" Oh, Mr« Benson, I am so glad to see you ! I have so wanted to 
know aJl about yon. How is poor Ruth ? dear Buth I I wonder 
if she has forgiven me my cruelty to her 1 And I may not go 
to her noWj when I should be so glad and thankful to make up 
for it." 

** I never heard you had been cruel to her. I am »ure she 
does not think so " 

*^ She ought, she must. What ts ehe doing 1 Oh I I have so 
to mkf I can never hear enougTa^ oaii ^igs^^a^ — ^a& 
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hesitated a moment, afraid of giving pain, and then, believing 
that Ihev would understand the state of affairs, and the reason 
for her behaviour better if she told the truth, she went on,— 
" Papa says I must not go to your house — ^I suppose it's right to 
obey him ?" 

** Certainly, my dear. It is your clear duty. We know how 
you feel towards us." 

" Oh ! but if I could do any good — if I could be of any use or 
comfort to any of you — especially to Ruth, I should come, duty 
or not. I believe it would be mv duty,'' said she, hurrying on to 
try and stop^ any decided prohibition from Mr. Benson. " No ! 
don't be afraid ; I won't come till I know I can do some good. 
I hear bits about you through Sally every now and then, or I 
could not have waited so long. Mr. Benson," continued she, 
reddening very much, " I think you did quite right about poor 
Ruth." 

" Not in the falsehood, my dear.*' 

" No ! not perhaps in that. I was not thinking of that. But 

I have been thinking a great deal about poor Ruth's ^you 

know I could not help it when everybody was talking about it — 
and it made me think of myself, and what I am. With a father 
and mother, and home and careful friends, I am not hkely to be 
tempted hke Ruth ; but, oh ! Mr. Benson," said she, lifting her 
eyes, which were fiill of tears, to his face, for the first time since 
she began to speak, " if you knew all I have been thinking and 
feeling this last year, you would see how I have yielded to every 
temptetion that was able to come to me ; and, seeing how I have 
no goodness or strength in me, and how I might just have been 
Hke Ruth, or rather worse than she ever was, because I am more 
headstrong and passionate by nature, I do so thank you and love 
you for what you did for her ! And will you tell me really and 
truly now if I can ever do anything for Ruth ? If you'll promise 
me that, I won't rebel unnecessarily against papa ; but if you 
don't, I will, and come and see you all this very afternoon. 
Remember ! I trust you ! " said she, breaking away. Then turn- 
ing back, she came to ask after Leonard. 

" He must know something of it," said she. " Does he feel it 
much ?" 

" Very much," said Mr. Benson. Jemima shook her head 
sadly. 

" It is hard upon him,*' said she. 

" It is," Mr. Benson rephed. 

For in truth, Leonard was their greatest anxiety in-ddors. 
His health seemed shaken, he spoke half sentences in his sleep, 
which showed that in his dreams he was battling on his mother's 
behalf against an unkind and angry world. And then he would 
wail to himself, and utter sad words of shame, which they never 
thought had reached his ears. By day, he was in general grave 
and quiet ; but his appetite varied, and he was evidently afraid 
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of going into tlie atreeta, dreading to be poiiitetl at as an object 
■ of remiirk. Each separately in their keaiifi longed to give him 
Bcbange of scene, but they were all &ilcnt, for where was the re- 
r^^ito money to come from '( 

His tempci* became fitful and variable. At timca he would 
^be most sullen againat hia mother ;^ and then give way to a paa- 
Bipnate remorse. When Mr. Benson caught Ruth's look of agony 
Bi t tier child's 2*«buffi4, hiB patience failed ; or rather, I shoidd say, 
Hb believed that a stronger, severer liand than hers was ro([uired 
Bbr the management of the Jatl, Eutj when she heard Mr* Beiasou 
My sOt she pleoded with him. 

^Have patience with Leonard" she said. "I have deserved 
the anger that is fretting in his heart It is only I who t^n rein- 
state myself in Ida love and respect, I have no fear. When lie 
eees me really striving hard and long to do what is rights ho 
must love me. I am not a&'aid,** 

Even while she spoke, her lipa quivered, and her colour went 
and came with eager anxiety. So Mr. Benson held his peace, and 
L]bt her take her course. It was beautiful to see the intuition by 
■Irhich she divined what was passing in every fold of her ehild*a 
lieart| so as to be always ready with the right words to soothe or 
to efhingtheii him. Her watchfulness was unwearied, and with 
no thought of self tainting it, or else she might have often 
paused to turn aside and wee]> at the clouds of shauie which came 
over Leonardos love for her, and hid it from all but her faithful 
heart ; she believed and knew that he was yet her own aflect ion- 
ate boyj although he might be gloomily sUentj or apparently hard 
and cold. And in all this, M-T* Beayou eould not choose but 
admire the way in which she was insensibly teiiching Leonard to 
I'ouform to the law of right, to recoguise duty in the mode in 
which every action was performed. When Mr. Benson saw this, 
lie knew that aU goodness would foUow, and that the claims 
which his mother's infinite love hud on the boy's heart would ha 
acknowledged at last, and all the more fully because she herself 
never urged them, but silently admitted the force of the T^easou 
that caused them to be for a time forgotten. By-and-by Leo* 
navd's remorse at his ungracious and BuUen ways to his mother — 
ways that alternated with passionate, fitful bursts of clinging 
love — assumed more the character of repentance j he tried to do 
BO no more. But still his health was delicate ; he was averse toj 
going out-of-doors ; he was much graver and sadder than became ■ 
his age. It was what must be ; an Inevitable consequence of 
what had been ; and Huth had to be patient, and pray iii secret, 
and with many tears, for the strength she needed. 

She knew w^hat it was to ili^ad the going out into the streets 
after her story liad become known. For days and days she had 
sdciitiy bhrunk from this effort. But one evening towards dusk, 
Miss Benson was busy, and a^sked her to go aii errand for her ; 
atid Huth got lip &rid silently obeyed h<it. T!b».^ %^<csG.Qfe ^^ \«a 
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inward suffering was only one part of her peculiar and exquifiiie 
sweetness of nature ; part of the patience with wlii<^ she 
^ accepted her penance." Her true instincts told her that it was 
not right to di^urb others with mauy expressions of her remorse; 
that &e hohest repentance consisted in a quiet and daily sam- 
fice. Still there were time§ when she wearied pitifully of her 
inaction. She was so willing to serve and work, and every one 
despised her services. Her mind, as I have said before, had bean 
well cultivated during these last few years ; so now she uised all 
the knowledge she had gained in teacmng Leonard, which was an 
employment that Mr. Benson relinquished willingly, because he 
felt that it would give her some of the occupation that she 
needed. She endeavoured to make herself useful in ike house in 
every way she could ; but the waters of housekeeping had dosed 
over her place during the time of her absence at Mr. BradshaVs 
— and, besides, now that they were trying to restrict every un- 
necessary expense, it was sometimes difficult to find worK for 
three women. Many and many a time Buth turned over in her 
mind every possible chance of obtaining employment for her 
leisure hours, and nowhere could she find it. Now and then 
Sally, who was her confidante in this wish, procured her soma 
needlework, but it was of a coarse and common kind, soon done, 
lightly paid for. But, whatever it was, Buth took it, and was 
thankful, although it added but a few pence to the household 
purse. I do not mean that there was any great need of money ; 
but a new adjustment of expenditure was required— a reduction 
of wants which had never been very extravagant. 

Ruth's salary of forty pounds was gone, while more of .htf 
" keep," as Sally called it, was thrown upon the Bensons. Mr. 
Benson received about eighty pounds a-year for his salary as 
minister. Of this, he knew that twenty pounds came from Mr. 
Bradshaw ; and when the old man appointed to collect the pew* 
rents brought him the quarterly amount, and he found no mmi- 
nution in them, he inquired how it was, and learnt that^ althou^ 
Mr. Bradshaw had expressed to the collector his determinaiion 
never to come to chapel again, he had added, that of oonrse his 
pew-rent should be paid all the same. But this Mr. Benson could 
not sufier ; and the old man was commissioned to return the 
money to Mr. Bradshaw, as being what his deserted minister could 
not receive. 

Mr. and Miss Benson had about thirty or forty pounds coming 
in annually from a sum which, in happier days, Mr. Bradshaw had 
invested in Canal shares for them. Altogether their income did 
not fall much short of a hundred a-year, and they lived in the 
Chapel-house free of rent. So Euth s small earmngs were but 
very little in actual hard commercial account, though in another 
sense they were much ; and Miss Benson always received tham 
with quiet simplicity. By degrees, Mr. Benson absorbed some of 
Sutb*B time in a grsuoioxia «m n».\ivuro3L >k^. Ma employad hsr 
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miBil m &n thB kind offices he wa^ accustomed to render to the 
poor around him. And as much of the peace and ornament of M 
life as they gained now, was gained on a dim basis of tnith. If M 
Euth b^g^ji low do\>Ti to find her place in the world, at any mtcifl 
there was no fltiw in the fotindation. ■ 

Leonard was still their great anxiety. At times the question H 
seemed to be, could he live through all this trial of tho elasticity ■ 
of childhood 1 And then thej knevT how precious a blessing — how " 
tnie a pUIar of fire, he was to his mother ; and how black the 
night, and how dreary the wilderness would be, when he was not, — 
The child and the mother were each messengers of God — angels ■ 
to each other. ■ 

They had long giaps between the pieces of intelligence i*eapecting ■ 
the Bra^shaws, Mr. BradshEiw had at length purchased tJie hous«^ 
ii Abermouth, and thej were much there* The way in which the I 
Bensons heard most frequently of the fanuly of their former 1 
friends, was tlirough Mr. Parquhar. He csalled on Mr, Benson 
about a moath after the latter had met Jemima in the street. Mr, 
rarquhar was not in the habit of paying calls on any one ; and 
though he had always entertained and eyinced the most kind and 
fiiendly feeling towards Mr. Bemion, he had rarely been in the 
Chapel-house. Mr. Benson receiyed him courteouslyj but he 
isther expected that there \yonld he some especial reason alleged, 
liefore the conclusion of the yisit, for its occurrence ; xnore pai^ 
ticularly as Mr, Faiquhar sat talking on the topics of the day in 
a somewhat absent manner, as if they were not the subjects most 
present to his mind The truth was, he could not help recmTing ■ 
to the last time when he was in that roonXj waiting to take I 
Leonard a ride, and his heai-t beating rather more quickly than ^ 
naual at the idea that Ruth might bring the boy in when he was 
flquipped. He was very full now of the remembrance of Buih j 
and yet he was also most thankful, most self-gratidatory, that 
he had gone no further in his admiration of her — that he had 
never expressed hj^ regard in words — that no one, as he beheved, 
was cognisant of the incipient loye which had grown partly out of 
Ms admiration, and partly out of his reason. He was thankful to 
be spared any imphcation in the nino^lays' wonder which her 
story had made in Eccloston, And yet his feehng for her had^fl 
been of so strong a character^ that he winced^ as with ejttremft^ 
M^, at every application of censure io her name. These censures 
Here often exaggerated, it is true i but when they wero just in 
^peir judgment of the outward circumstances of the casCj they 
Here not the less painful and distressing to him. HJa first rebound 
Hi Jemima was occasioned by Mrs* Bmdshaw^s account of how 
^Bverely her husband w*as displeased at her daughter's having? 
^Kken part with Kuth - and he could have thanked and almost ^ 
^Hessed Jemima when she dropped in (she dared do no more) hcir^ 
pleading excuses and charitable ejqjlanations on Ruth's behalf, ■ 
J emijDQa hsd Imrut 5om^ himulity from Vasi &iCi<i\%T^ ^\iii2vv\sa5s^ 
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been to her so great a shock ; standing, she had learnt to takd 
heed lest she fell ; and when she had once be^i aroused to a 
perception oi the violence of the hatred which she had indulged 
against Euth, she was more reticent and measured in the expres- 
sion of all her opinions. It showed how much her character had 
been purified from pride, that now she felt aware that what in 
her was again attracting Mr. Farquhar was her faithful advocacy 
of her rival, wherever such advocacy was wise or praotieable. He 
was quite unaware that Jemima had been conscious ef his great 
admiration for Buth ; he did not know that she had ever cared 
enough for him to be jealous. But the unacknowledged bond be- 
tween them now was their grief, and sympathy, and pity for Huth ; 
only in Jemima these feeUngs were ardent, and would fain have 
become active ; while in Mr. Farquhar they were strongly mingled 
with thankfulness that he had escaped a disagreeable position, and 
a painful notoriety. His natural caution induced him to make a 
icfiolution never to think of any woman as a wife until he had 
ascertained all her antecedents, from her birth upwards ; and i^e 
same spirit of caution, directed inwardly, made him afraid of 
giving too much pity to Ruth, for fear of the conclusions to whidk 
such a feeling might lead him. But still his old regsurd for har, 
for Leona^ and his esteem and respect for the Bensons, induced 
him to lend a willing ear to Jemima's earnest entrea^ that he 
would go and caH on Mr. Benson, in order that she might learn 
sometlung sibont the fauuly in general, and Buth in particular. 
It was thus that he oame to sit by Mr. Benson's study nre, and to 
talk, in an absent way, to that gentleman. How they got on the 
subject he did not know, more thwi one-half of his att^tion being 
distracted, but they were speaking about politics, when Mr. 
Farquhar learned that Mr. Benson took in no newspaper. 

" Will you allow me to send you over my 'Times V I have 
gfflieraiiy done with it before twelve o'clock, and aft^ that it is 
really waste-paper in my house. You will oblige me by making 
use of it." 

" I am sure I am very much obliged to you for iiiinkiiig oi it. 
But do not trouble yourself to send it ; Leonard can fetch if 

" How is Leonard now 1" asked Mr. Farquhar, and he tiied to 
speak indifferontiy ; but a grave look of intelligence clouded his 
eyes as he looked for Mr. Boon's answer. ^* I jbave not met him 
lately." 

^No !" said Mr. Benson, with an expression of pain in his 
countenance, though he, too, strove to speak in his ueual tone. 

^ Leonard is not slrong, and we find it difficult to induoe him to 
go much out of doors.*' 

There was a little silence for a minute or two^ during which Mr« 
Farquhar had to check an unbidden sigh. But, suddenly roosing 
himself into a determination to change the subject, he said, — 

" You will find rather a lengthens account of the exposure of 
Sir Thomaa Campbell's (K>DidxLct ^Jt'Ba/^AXi. l^«»sifi& V>^«Leoiii- 
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|>lete bkckleg, in epite of bis WoDetcj. 1 fanoy the papers are 
|£lad to get hold of anything just now*" 
I " Whxi i& Sir Thomas CajispbeU T* lialced ^r. B<jnsDn. 
i "Ob, I thought you might have he^nl the report^w tnie one, I 
B»pHi?ve — of Hr. Doune's engagement to his dangh t^r* lie must h& 
msd fihe jilted him nowj 1 faiLcy, after this piibiic exposure of her 
tthers conduct." (Tliat wae an awkward speech, as Mr. Parquhar 
felt ; and he hastened to cover it^ by going on without mudt 
UGJUjexiiin :) 

*' Dio^ BmdBhfiw is mj informant About aJI these projecteci 
Itoan^iiiges ja high life— they aj e not mueh in mj way ; but aince 
me> has come down from London to take bis share in the businesa, 
Rl think T have heard more of the news and the Bcandal of what, I 
BBipposej would be considered iiJgh life, than ever I did before ; 
bid Mi\ Donne's proceeiUngs eeem to be an especial object of 
fcterewt to him.'* 

i ** And Mr. Donne is engaged to a Mias Campbell| is heV* 
I " Was engaged ; if 1 nndfirstootl rights bhe broke oW the engage- 
inent to mairy some Rueaian prince or other — a better njateh? 
Dick Brad sh aw told me, I assure you/' continued Mr. Farquhar* 
BUjding, " I am a very |TassivG recipient of all such intelligence, and 
Might very probably have forgotten all about itj if the ^ Time a' of 
film morniuf^ had not been so full of the disgrace of the young 
^tdy^ father/* 

*' Bichard Bradshaw has quit© left Loudon, has be ?" a^ked Kr* 
>n, wIh> felt far raore interest in bis old patron^s fauiily than 
iH the tlompbeUa that ever were or ever w^oidd be. 
** Ves. He has come to settle down here. I hope he may do 
fell, and not disiippoint hm father, wlio has formed very high 
jectations from him ; I am not sure if tliey are not too high for 
ij young man to reahse/* ilr. Farquhar could liave said more, 
t Dick Bradflhaw was Jemima^s brother, and aii object of anxiety 
her. 

** I am sure, I trust such a mortification^ such a grief as any 
ipfiointment in Bichard, may not befall bis father/' replied Mr. 
aoD. 

" Jemima— Miss Bradshaw" said Mr. Farquhar^ hesitating, 
waa most anxious to hear of you alb I hope I may teU her you 
e all well " (with an emphasis on all) ; " tha i - '^ 
" Thank you, Thank her for us. We are all well ; all except 
Leonard, who is not strong, a^ I said before. But we must bo 
itient* Time, and such, devoted, tender love aa he has from hia 
iother, must do much." 
Mr. Farquhar was silent. 

" Send him to my house for the papers. It will be a little 
lecessity for him to have some reguliir exerciae, and to faco the 
He must do it, sooner or later/' 
two gentlemen shook hands with each other wannly on 
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parting; bttt no further allusion was made to either Ruth ot 
LeonanL 

So Leonard went for the papers. Stealing along by back streets 
— ^running with his head bent down — ^his little heart panting with 
dread of being pointed out as his mother^s child — so he used to 
come back, and run trembling to Sally, who would hush him up 
breast with many a rough-spoken word of pity ana 



Mr. Farquhar tried to catch him to speak to him, and tame him 
as it were ; and, by-and-by, he contrived to interest him sufficiently 
to induce the boy to stay a little while in the house, or stables, 
or garden. But the race through the streets was always to be 
dreskded as the end of ever so pleasant a visit. 

Mr. Farquhar kept up the intercourse with the Bensons which 
he had thus begun. He persevered in paying calls— quiet visits, 
where not much was said, poUtical or local news talked about, and 
the same inquiries always made and answered as to the welfare of 
the two families, who were estranged from each other. Mr. 
Farquhar's reports were so little varied that Jemima grew anxious 
to know more particulars. 

"Oh, Mr. Farquhar !" said she ; " do you think they tell you 
the trutii ? I wonder what Buth can be doing to support herself 
and Leonard ? Nothing that you can hear of, you say ; and, of 
course, one must not ask the downright question. And yet I am 
sure they must be pinched in some way. Do you think Leonard 
is stronger V* 

" I am not sure. He is growing fast ; and such a blow as he 
has had will be certain to make him more thoughtful and full of 
care than most boys of his age ; both these circumstances may 
make him thin and T)ale, which he certainly is." 

** Oh ! how I wisn I might go and see them all ! I could tell 
in a twinkling the real state of things." She spoke with a tinge 
of her old impatience. 

" I will go again, and pay particular attention to anything you 
wish me to observa You see, of course, I feel a delicacy al>out 
asking any direct questions, or even alluding in any way to these 
late occurrences." 

" And you never see Ruth by any chance 1" 

"Never!" 

They did not look at each other while this last question was 
asked and answered. 

" I will take the paper to-morrow myself ; it will be an excuse 
for calling again, and I will try to be very penetrating ; but I 
have not much hope of success. 

" Oh, thank you. It is giving you a great deal of trouble ; 
but you are very kind." 

" Kind, Jemima !" he repeated, in a tone which made her go 
very red and hot ; " must I tell you how you can reward me ? — 
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Will Tou call me Walter I — say. Thank you, Walter — just for 

Jemima felt herself yielding to the voicfs and tone in which 
this was spoken ; but her very conscioufine^ of the depth of her 
bve nmde her afniid of giving way, and tuixious to be wooed, that 
gbe might be reinstated in her self-esteem. 

" Ko !'* said Rhe, " I don't think 1 can call yon so. You are 
too old. It would nnt be respectful." She meant it half in joke, 
and had no ide^ he would take the alluaion to his age so seriously 
IS he did. He rose up, and coldly, as a matter of form, in Sk 
liianged Toiceij wished her " Gotid-hy." Her heart sank ; yet the 
old pride was there. But, as he was at the very door^ some 
suddea impulse made her speak, — 

" I have not vesed you, have I^ Walter t" 

He turned round, glowing with a thrill of deh'ght. She was 
as red as any rose ; her looks dropiicd down to thci ground* 

They were not raised when* hall' an hour afterwanls, ahe said, 
** You won't forbid my going to see Ruth, will you ? because if 
you do, I ^ve you notice I shall disobey you." The arm around 
her waist clasped her yet more fondly at the idea suggested by 
this speech, of the control which he should have a right to exer- 
cise over her actions at some future day, 

^' Tell me," said he, ^^ how much of your gooduess to me, this 
last happy hour, has been owing to the desire of having more 
&eedom as a wife than as a daughter?'' 
' She was almosst glad that he should think she needed any 

ftdditioDii] motive to her love for him before she could have 
ftoofiipted him. She was afraid that she had betrayed the deep, 
passiotiate regard with which sho had long looked upon him. 
she was lost in delight at her own happiness. She was silent for 
a time. At length she said, — 

** I don't think you know how faithful I have been to you over 
^KSifioe the days when you first brought me pistachio-candy from 
^H^ndon — ^wnen I was quite a little girl," 

^K^ " Xot more faithftil than 1 have been to you,** for in truth, 
^Khe recollection of his lovo for Ruth had utterly faded away, and 
^^TO thought himself a model of constancy ; " and you have tried 
me pretty well. What a vixen you have been ! ^' 

Jemima sighed ; smitten with the oonseiouaness of how little 
she had desei^ed her proBent happinefcis ; humble with the reool- 
lection of the evil thoughts that had raged in her heart during 
the time (which she remembered w*ell, though he might have 
foi^tten it) when Ruth had had the affection wliich her jealous 
^Kpval coveted. 
^f " I may speak to your father ; may not I, Jemima T* 

No ! for some reason or fancy which she could not define, and 

could not be persuaded out of, she wished to keep their mutual 

" mderstanding a secret She had a natural deidre to avoid the 

tngmtuJ&tiom ^he expected from \m f^wly* ^^ ^^^g^Jis^V^^ 
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father's consideration of the whole affair as a satisfactory disposal 
of his daughter to a worthy man, who, being his partner, would 
not require any abstraction of capital from the concern ; and 
Richaras more noisy delight at his sister's having " hooked " so 
good a match. It was only her simple-hearted mother that she 
longed to tell. She knew that her mother's congratulations 
would not jar upon her, though they might not sound the full organ- 
peal of her love. But all that her mother knew passed onwards 
to her father j so for the present, at any rate, she determined to 
reaUse her secret position alone. Somehow, the sympathy o^ aQ 
others that she most longed for was Ruth's ; but the first com- 
munication of such an event was due to her parents, ^e im-' 
posed very strict regulations on Mr. Farquhar*s behaviour ; and 
quarrelled and differed from him more than ever, bat with a 
secret joyful understanding with him in her hearty even while 
they disagreed with each other — ^for similarity of opinion is not al- 
ways — I think not often — needed for ftilness said perfection of love. 
After Ruth's " detection," as Mr. Bradshaw used to call it^ he 
said he could never trust another governess again ; so Mary and 
Elizabeth had been sent to school the following OhristmaSj and 
their place in the family was but poorly supplied by the tetom 
of Mr. Richard Bradshaw, who had left London, and been reoeited 
as a partner. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



The conversation narrated in the last chapter as taking place be- 
tween Mr. Farquhar and Jemima, occurred about a year after 
Ruth's dismissal from her situation. That year, full of small 
events, and change of place to the Bradshaws, had been monotonous 
and long in its course to the other household. There had been no 
want of peace and tranquillity ; there had, perhaps, been more of 
them than in the preceding years, when, though unacknowledged 
by any, all must have occasionally felt the oppression of the fabe- 
hood — and a slight glancing dread must have flashed acrosa their 
most prosperous state, lest, somehow or another, the mystery 
should be disclosed. But now, as the shepherd-boy in John 
Bunyan sweetly sang, " He that is low need fear no fall" 

Still their peace was as the stillness of a grey autumnal day, 
when no sun is to be seen above, and when a quiet film seems 
drawn before both sky and earth, as if to rest the wearied eyes 
after the summer's glare. Few events broke the monotony of 
their lives, and those events were of a depressing kind. They 
consisted in Ruth's futile endeavours to obtain some employ- 
ment, however humble ; in Leonwd'a fL\ictvi«itvoua of spirits and 
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^^HiiirijQg-out of the pai'lour oarpei) wkich thei'e was no isrmre 

OToffij to repIaoeT mid so Ihej ch«erfiilly auppHed it^ want ty a 

large luearthrug th^t Ruth luaide out of enrlfi of list ; find wiis,t 

was more a subject of unceaissiiug regret to Mr, Beusoii thau iUl, 

the defection of some of the mcrtdierjs tif his congregatioii» who 

I Mo well Mr- Bradshaw's lead. Their platX'H» to \m sure, were 

bnore than filled up by the poor, who thi-oaged to las chapel j 

■out fitiO it waa a disap])ointmeiit to find that people about whom 

lie had been earnestly thinking — ^to whom he luid lalioured to di^ 

—good— ^should dissolve the cormexion without a word of farewell 

Br explanation. Mr. Beaaon did not wonder that they should go ; 

Hray, he even feit it light that they should seek that spiritual help 

itoni anotlier* which he, by his error, had forfeited his power to 

offer J he only wbbed thoy had spoken of their intention to him in 

fin open and manly way. But not the leas did he labour on among 

tboee to whom Gotl permitted liim to be of use. He felt age steal- 

Ipg upon him apace, although he iaid oothing about it, and no one 

■eemed to be a, ware of it ; and he worked the more diligently while 

Pit W33 yet day/^ It was not the number of his years tlmt made 

lium feel old, for he was only sixty, and many men imm hale and 

strong at that time of life ; In all probability, it was that early 

mjury to his spine which aft ee ted the constitution of his mind 

IUl well as his body, and predisposed him, in the opinion of some 

at Icaet^ to a feminine morbidness of oonseienoe. He had shiiken 

off aomewbitt of thia since the aftah with ^Ir, BnalshQw ; he waa 

simpler and more dignified than he had been for sevend years 

before, during which time he had bccti anxiotm and uncertain in 

hie manQef, and more given to thought than to action. 

The one happy bright spot in this grey year was owbg to 

Bally, As she said of herself, ahe believed she gi'cw more 

J* nattered '* aa she grew older ; but that she was conseious of her 

^natte redness'' was a new thing, and a gieat gain to the eom- 

brt of the house, for it made her very gratefial for forbearance, 

ud more aware of kindness than she had ever been before. 8he 

beoorae very deaf; yet she was uneasy and jealous if she 

irero not iufonned of all the fiuuily thoughta> planst and proceed- 

which often had (however private in their details) to be 

bouted to her at the full pitch of the voice. But she always 

teai'd LeonaTil perfectly. His clear and bell-like voice, which 

(ras similar to lus mother's till sorrow had taken the ring out of 

it, was sure to he heard by the old servant, though every ono 

Iflfl© had failed. Sometimes, however, she *^ got her hearing 

Ifiuddea," as she p>hi-ji*ed it, imd was alive to every won! and 

tioise, more particulaily when they thd not want her to heai* and 

at such times she resented their continuance of the habit of 

speaking loud 8^ a moilid ulftnce. One day, her indignation at 

beiiig thought deaf i.!al}ed out one of the mre smiles on l#tH)nard'8 

he »aw it, and said, *' Bless thee, lad ; if it but amuses thee, 

xay shout throtigh a ram*^ horn t^> mQ, Wi4 VU- uav^t k,t*<iyb 
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Tm not deaf. It's as good a use as I can be of," she continued 
to herself, " if I can make that poor lad smile a bit." 

• If she expected to be everybody's confidant, she made Leonard 
hers. ** There !" said she, when she came home from her markelr 
ing one Saturday night, " look here, lad ! Here's forty-two poundy 
seven shillings, and two pence ! It's a mint of money, isn't it ! 
I took it all in sovereigns for fear of fire." 

" What is it all for, Sally ?" said he. 

'* Ay, lad ! that's asking. It's Mr. Benson's money," said she, 
mysteriously, "that I've been keeping for him. Is he in the 
study, think ye ?" 

" Yes ! I think so. Where have you been keeping it ?" 

" Never you mind ! " She went towards the study, but think- 
ing she might have been hard on her darling in refusing to 
gratify his curiosity, she turned back, and said, — 

" I say — ^if thou wilt, thou mayst do me a job of work some 
day. I'm wanting a frame made for a piece of writing." 

And then she returned to go into the study, carrying her 
sovereigns in her apron. 

** Here, Master Thurstan," said she pouring them out on the 
table before her astonished master. " Take it, it*s all yours." 

" All mine ! What can you mean ?" asked he bewildered. 

She did not hear him, and went on, — 

"Lock it up safe, out o' the way. Dunnot go and leave it 
about to tempt folks. I'll not answer for myself if money's left 
about. I may be cribbing a sovereign." 

" But where does it come from ]" said he. 

"Come from!" she replied. "Where does all money come 
from but the Bank, to be sure 1 1 thought any one could tell 
that." 

"I have no money in the Bank!" said he, more and more 
perplexed. 

" No I knowed that ; but I had. Dunnot ye remember how 
you would raise my wage, last Martinmas eighteen year 1 You 
and Faith were very headstrong, but I was too deep for you. 
See thee ! I went and put it i' th' Bank. I was never going to 
touch it ; and if I had died it would have been «dl right, for I'd a 
will made, all regular and tight — ^made by a lawyer leastwise he 
would have been a lawyer, if he hadn't got transported first). 
And now, thinks I, I think Til just go and get it out and give it 
'em. Banks is not always safe." 

" I'll take care of it for you with the greatest pleasure. Still, 
you know, Banks allow interest." 

" D'ye suppose I don't know all about interest, and compound 
interest too, by this time ? I tell ye I want ye to spend it. It's 
your own. It's not mine. - It always was yours. Now you're 
not going to fret me by saying you think it mine." 

Mr. Benson held out his hand to her, for he could not speak. 
Sie bent forward to him as he aa^. Wiq^tc^, ^u'i Vm'i^ \\\\fiu 
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i ** EK bleas ye, kd 1 It's tbe first kiss Vve had of ye sin' ye 
■ere a Jittlo M, and it's a great refreshment Now aon*t yoitJ 
kd Faitb. go and bother me witk talking about it, IVb jufilJ 
■burs, and muke no more ado." ^W 

m She went back into the kitchen, and brought out her wiQj an<il 
kve Leonard ditvctions how to raake a frame for it ; for the boy' 
Rras a very tolerable joiner, and hati u box of tools which Mr. 
Bradsbaw had given him some years a^o. 

"It'a a pity to lose such fine writing," said she ; ^Hhough I 
C5wi't eay as I can read it Perhaps you'd just read it for mOi 
Leonard,'' She sat open-mouthed with admirution at all the long 
words. 

The frame waa madej and the will hung up opposite to her 
bed, utiknown to any one but Leonard ; and, by dint of his 
rep^it^d reading it over to herj she learnt ail the words, except 
^'testatrix," which she would always call "testy tricks." ilr. 
Benson had been too ranch gratified and touch efl, by her unoou- 
ditional gift of all she had in the world^ to reject it ; but he only 
lield it in hia haudB as a deposit until he could find a safe invest- 
ment befit tine so small a suul The little re-an^igeraents of 
the household expcndituro bad not touched bim as they had 
done the women. He was awEu^ that meat-dinners were not 
w every-day occurrences ; but he preferred puddings and 
itables, and wa** glad of the exchange. Ho obi^erved, too, 
it tliej all sat together in the kitchen in the eveninp ; but 
le kitchen, with tbe well-scoured dresser, the shining saiioepana, 
le well-blaclcc<l grate, and wldtened hcartb, and the warmth 
let seemed to nse up from the very fiags^ and mddily cheer 
le mojit distant corners, appeared a very cozy and cViarming 
ag-room ; and, besides, it ax^pearcd but right that Solly, in 
Old age, should have the companionship of those with whom 
e had hved in love and faitbfnhiess so many years. He only 
thed he could more frequently leave tb© aoUtary comfort of his 
atudy, and join the kitchen party ; where Sally eat aa mistreaa 
in tbe chimney-comer, knitting by firelight, and Miss Benson 
and Ruth, with the candle between thero, stitched away at their 
work ; whde Leo oar d strewed the ample dresser with his elate 
and books. He did not mope and pine over Ms lessons ; they 

I were the one thing that took hini out of himself. As yet his 
l^other could teach liim, though in some respect** it wi\3 becoming 
K stmin upon her acquirements and powers. Mr. Benson saw 
■lis, but reserved his offers of help as long as he co\dd, hoping 
Biat before his aasiatance became absolutely necessary, some 
Bode of employment beyond that of oct^aionaJ plain- work might 
pe laid open to Ruth. 
I in spite of the commimi cation tliey occasionally had with 
Itr* FaiY[ubar, when he gave them the intaUigenco of his engage- 
feent to Jemima, it secme^l like a ghmpse iiito a world from 
whid) they wvjv ►^liut out. Tliey wou^ex^A-— i^^'a^'fe^®^i\w ^^ 
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Ruth did at least — ^much about the details. Ruth sat over her 
sewing, fancying how all had taken place j and as soon as she 
had arranged the events which were going on among people and 
places ouce so familiar to her, she found some discrepancy, and 
set-to afresh to picture the declaration of love, and the yielding, 
blushing acceptance ; for Mr. Farquhar had told little beyond 
the mere fact that there was an engagement between himself 
and Jemima which had existed for some time, but which had 
been kept secret until now, when it was acknowledged, sanctioned, 
and to be fulfilled as soon as he returned from an arrangement of 
family affairs in Scotland. This intelligence had been enough 
for Mr. Benson, who was the only person Mr. Farquhar saw j as 
Ruth always shrank from the post of opening the door^ and 
Mr. Benson was apt at recognising individual knocks, and always 
prompt to welcome Mr. Farquhar. 

!Miss Benson occasionally thought — ^and what she thought 
she was in the habit of saying — ^that Jemima might hare come 
herself to announce such an event to old friends ; but Mr. Benscm 
decidedly vindicated her from any charge of neglect, by express* 
ing his strong conviction that to her they owed Mr. Farquhar's 
calls — his all but out-spoken offers of service — ^his quiet, steady 
interest in Leonard ; and, moreover (repeating the conversation 
he had had with her in the street, the first time they met softer 
the disclosure), Mr. Benson told his sister how glad he was to 
find that, with all the warmth of her impetuous disposition 
hurrying her on to rebellion against her father, she Was now 
attaining to that just self-control which can distinguish beiweoi 
mere wishes and true reasons — ^that she could abstain froia 
coming; to see Ruth while she could do but Httle good, reserving 
herself for some great occasion or strong emergency. 

Ruth said nothing, but she yearned all the more in silenc« 
to see Jemima. In her recollection of that fearful interview 
with Mr. Bradshaw, which haunted her yet, keeping or wakings 
she was painfully conscious that she had not thanked Jemima for 
her generous, loving advocaCTr ; it had passed unregarded at the 
time in intensity of agony — ^but now she recollectoa that by no 
word, or tone, or touch, had she given any sign of gratitude. 
Mr. Benson had never told her of his meeting with Jemima ; so 
it seemed as if there were no hope of any future opportunity : 
for it is strange how two households, rent apart by some dis- 
sension, can go through life, their parallel existences running 
side by side, yet never touching each other, near neighbours as 
they are, habitual and famiUar guests as they may have been. 

Ruth's only point of hope was Leonard. She was weary of 

looking for work and employment, which everywhere seemed 

• held above her reach. "She was not impatient of this, but she 

was very, very sorry. She felt within her such caoability, and 

all ignored her, and passed her by ou the other siae. But she 

/saw ffome progress in Leoxiard. 'ii^o^, \,\v»A. laa qquWI ooutiau© to 
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ha\r till' Imppy development, and genial ripening, whicli other 
Ih ; leaping from cliildhood to boyhood, and thence to 

Iv- ill glad bnounds^ and unconscioiidj enjojing eTcrj age* 

Afc present there was no harmony in Lconara''a character ; ho 
wns as full of thotight nnd self-coascionane^ as in any men, 
ttliumtjig his uetitms long Leforehand, ao as to avoid what he 
dreade^l, timl what she dould not yet give him strength to face, 
t'oward ii.s she was her^ielf, and ah rink in g from hard rem arks* 
Yet Leonard was rogaining some of hi a lost tenderness towai*ds 
iia mother ; when they wore alone he would throw himself on 
W neck and smcjtheir her with kisses, without any a|jpareiit 
cause for suiih a passionate impulse. If any one was by, his 
nmunor was cold imd reserred/ The hopefvd parts of his cha- 
ineter were the determination evident in him to he a " law unto 
himself,*' and the serious thought whieh he gave to the formation 
of this Liw, There was an inclination in Jiim to reason, especiatly 
ainl prinoipidly with Mr. Benson, on the great cpiestions of ethics 
which tha majoi'ity of tlie world trnve settled h»ng ago. But I do 
uot think he over so argued with his mother. Her lovely patience, 
ud her himaility, was earning its reward ; and from her quiet 
j^cty, bearing f^weetly the denial of her wishes— the refusal of 
er bogging— the diii^grtiee in which aha lay, while others^ less 
orthy, were employed — this^ which pe^jilexed him, and almost 
Dgered iiim at first, called out his reverence at last^ and what 
be said he took for hia law with proud humihty ; and thus softly 
^e waa leading him up to God. His licalth was not strong ; it 
not likely to be. He moaned and talked in his yleep, and 
appetite was still variable^ part of which might he owing 
I his preference of the hardest lessons to any out -door esercise. 
Evit this last unnatural symptom was vanishing before the 
si d no us kiudno;3s of Mr. Farquhar, and the quiet hut iirm 
rire of his mother. Next to Ruth, Stdly had perhaps tlie 
%€mt infiiience over him ; hut he dearly loved both Mr. and 
liws liens^JU ; although he wa.s reserved on this, as on overy 
tiint not purely intellectual Jim was a hard childhood, and ma 
laother felt that it was so. Childi-en hear auj rooderate degree of 
arerty and privation cheerfully ; btit, in addition to a good 
al of this, Leonard liad to be[ir a sense of disgrace attaching 
I him and to the creature he loved Tiest ] this it waij that took 
jt of iiim the buoyancy and natural gladness of youth, in a 
h\j which no scant inesis of food or clothing, or want of any 
outward coinfott, could ever have done. 

Tw<} years had passed away— two long, eventless vears, 
■ometliing was now going to hap pen j which touched their hearts 
Wkry nearly, though out of their sight and hearing. Jciniina ivaa 
Hoiug to be m allied this August, and by-and-by the vei^ day 
Bas hxed. It was to be on the 14th. On the evening of the 
Hsth, Rath was sitting alone in the parlour, idly gazing otit on 
^tu dfu'kening fihadvWii ill the UtUc gpjrdGri\ Wt ti'^^^\js\K ii^x^i?^ 
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with quiet tears, that rose, not for her own isolation from all 
that was going on of bustle and preparation for the morroV^ 
event, but because she had seen how Miss Benson had felt that 
she and her brother were left out from the gathering of old 
friends in the Bradshaw funily. As Ruth sat, suddenly she was 
aware of a figure by her ; she started up, and in the eloom of the 
apartment she recognised Jemima. In an instant tney were in 
each other's arms — a long, fast embrace. 

** Can you forgive me 1" whispered Jemima in Buth's ear. 

" Forgive you ! What do you mean ? What have I to forgive I 
The question is, can I ever thank you as I long to do, if I could 
find words T* 

"Oh, Buth, how I hated you once!" 

" It was all the more noble in you to stand by me as you did. 
You must have hated me when you knew how I was deceiving 
youaU!'' 

" No, that was not it that made me hate you. It was before 
that. Oh, Buth, I did hate you ! " 

They were silent for some time, still holding each other*s 
hands. Buth spoke first, — 

"And you are going to be married to-morrow!" 

" Yes," said Jemima. " To-morrow at nine o'clock. But I 
don't think I could have been married without coming to wish 
Mr. Benson and Miss Faith good-by." 

" I will go for them,'* said Buth. 

" No, not just yet. I want to ask you one or two questions 
first. Nothing very particular ; only it seems as if there had 
been such a strange, long separation between us. Buth," said 
she, dropping her voice, " is Leonard stronger than he was 1 I 
was so sorry to hear about him from Walter. But he is better V* 
asked she anxiously. 

" Yes, he is better. Not what a boy of his age should be," 
replied his mother, in a tone of quiet but deep moumfulness. 
" Oh, Jemima !" continued she, "my sharpest pxmishment comes 
through him. To think what he might have been, and what 
he is." 

" But Walter says he is both stronger in health, and not so- 
nervous and shy ;'* Jemima added the last words in a hesitating 
and doubtful manner, as if she did not know how to express her 
full meaning without hurting Buth. 

"He does not show that he feels his disgrace so much. I 
cannot talk about it, Jemima, my heart aches so about him. 
But he is better," she continued, feeling that Jemima*s kind 
anxiety required an answer at any cost of pain to herself. "He 
is only studying too closely now ; he takes to his lessons evi- 
dently as a relief from thought. He is very clever, and I hope 
and trust, yet I tremble to say it, I believe he is very good." 

"You must let bim come and see us very often when we 
come bs^k. We shall bo t^o.mQu\Jiaa w««^» "^^ w^ ^Q^tt5g»^#^ 
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Germanj', partly on Walter's business. Ruth, I have been talking 
to papa to-night, very seiioualy and qiiictlj, and it has made me 
love Mm so much more, and imderst^^nd him so much bctfeer." 

** Does he know of your coming here ? I hope he doe^/* 
said Huth- 

" Yea. Not that he liked my doing it at all. But, somehow, 
I can always do things agaiiiat a person's wishes more easily 
when I am on good terms with them — that^a not exactly what I 
meant ; but now to-nightj after papa had been showing me that 
he realiy loved me more than I ever thought he had done (for I 
alwaya tancied ho was so absorbed in Dick, he did not care much 
for us girls), 1 felt bruve enough to say that I intended to come 
here and hid you all good-by. He was silent for a minute, and 
then said I might do it, but 1 must remember be did not approve 
of it, and was not to be compromised by my coming ; atiU I can 
tell that, &t the bottom of his hearty there is some of the old 
kindly feeling to Mr* and Misa Benson, and I don*t despair of its 
all being made up, though, perhapSj I ought to say that mamma 
does." 

** Mr. and iCss Benson won't hear of my going away," aaid 
Ruth, sadJy, 

** They are quite right.'* 

^^. " But I am eaniing nothing, I cannot get any employment. 

^^kn only a burden and an expense." 

^"^** Are you not also a pleasure 1 And Leonardo is ho not a 
dear object of love 1 It is &xsy for me to talk, I know, who am 
fio impatient. Oh, I never deserved to be so happy as I am I 
You don't know how good Walter is. I used to think him so 
cold and cautioiiB, But noWj Ruth, will you tell Mr. and Miss 
Benson that I am here 1 There i& signing of papers^ and I dou*t 
)£now what to be done at home. And when I come back, I hope 
to aee you often, if you'll let me J' 

Mr. and Mies Benson gave her a warm greeting, Sally was 
called in, and would bring a <^ndle with her, to have a close in- 
spection of her, in order to see if she was changed — she had not 
Been her for so long a time» she Baid ; and Jemima stood laughing 
and blushing in the middle of the room, while Sally studied her 
^ over, and would not be eon ^n need that the old gown which, 
she was wearing for the last time was not one of the new wedding 
ones. The consequence of which misunderstanding was, that 
Stilly, in her short petticoats and bedgown, turned up her nose 
&t the old'fashion^ way in which Miss Bradshaw^s gown was 
made. But Jemima knew the old woman, and rather enjoyed 
the contempt for her dress. At last she kissed them aU, and ran 
away to her impatient ilr. Fan^uhar, who was awaiting her. 

Not many weeks after this, the poor old woman whom I have 
named as having become a fi-iend of Ruth's during Leonardos 

■ i^roke I 
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as Bath heard of it she devoted all her leismre time to old Ann 
Fleming. Leonard had now outstript his mother's powers of 
teaching, and Mr. Benson gave him his lessons : so Buth was a 
great deal at the cottage both night and day. 

There Jemima found her one November evening, the second 
after their return from their prolonged stay on the Continent 
She and Mr. Farquhar had been to the Bisons, and had sat 
there some time ; and now Jemima had come on just to see 
Buth for five minutes, before the evening was too dark for her to 
return alone. She foimd Ruth sitting on a stool before the fire, 
which was composed of a few sticks on the hearth. The blaze 
they gave was, however, enough to enable her to read ; and she 
was deep in study of the Bible, in which she had read aloud to 
the poor old woman, until the latter had fallen asleep. Jemima 
beckoned her out, and they stood on the green just before the 
open door, so that Ruth could see if Ann awoke. 

" I have not many minutes to stay, only I felt as if I must 
see you. And we want Leonard to come to us to see all our 
German purchases, and hear all our Geiman adventures. May he 
come to-morrow ?" 

" Yes ; thank you. Oh ! Jemima, I have heard something — 
I have got a plan that makes me so happy ! I have not told any 
one yet. But Mr. Wynne (the parish doctor, you know) has asked 
me if I would go out as a sick nurse — ^he thinks he could find pie 
employment." 

" You, a sick nurse ! " said Jemima, involuntarily glan(ang 
over the beautiful lithe figure, and the lovely refinement of Ruth's 
face, as the light of the rising moon fell upon it. " My dear 
Buth, I don't think you are fitted for it !" 

" Don't you ? '' said Ruth, a httle disappointed. " I think I 
am ; at least, that I should be very soon. 1 like being about sick 
and helpless people ; I always feel so sorry for them ; and then I 
think I have the gift of a very delicate touch, which is such a 
comfort in many cases. And I should try to be very watchful 
and patient. Mr. Wynne proposed it himself." 

" It was not in that way 1 meant you were not fitted for it I 
meant that you were fitted for something better. Why, Ruth, 
you are better educated than I am ! " 

" But if nobody will allow me to teach 1 — ^for that is what 
I suppose you mean. Besides, I feel as if all my education would 
be needed to make me a good sick nurse." 

^^ Your knowledge of Latin, for instance," said Jemima, hittin^^ 
in her vexation at the plan, on the first acquirement of Buth she 
could think of 

*^ Well 1 " said Ruth, '' that won't ccnne amiss ; I can read the 
prescriptions." 

" Which the doctors would rather you did not do.** 

'^ Still, you can't say that any knowledge of any kind will t)e 
in my way, ov will unfit me fot my 'work" 
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" Ferlmps not, Btit edl your taste and vefm^meni will be in 
your way, and will unfit you " 

'* You have not thouj^ht about this bo much as I Have* or you 
would not say so. Any faatidiouBueBB I shall haye to get rid of, 
and I shall be better without ; but any true refinement I am 
sure I shaU find of i3se ; for don't ymi think that every power we 
have may bo made to help us in any right work, whatevcir that 
is i Would you not rather be nursed by a person who spoke 
gently and moved quietly about, than by a loud bustling 
woman r' 

** Yes I to be etire ; but a person unfit for anything else may 
move qidetly, and apeak gently, and give medicine when tho 
doctor ordera it^ and keep awake at night ] and those are tho 
be«t qualities 1 ever heurd of in a siek nurse/' 

Huth wm quite silent for so toe time. At la^t she said, 
** At any rate it ia work, and as such I am tbankful for it. You 
cannot (hscourage me — and perhaps you know too little of what 
my lite has been— how set apart in idleness I have been — to 
Bympathise with mo fully." 

" And I wanted you to oome to see ns— me in ray new home. 
Walter and I had planned that we would [lerftiitule you to come 
to us very often " (she had planned, and Mr. Farqufiar had con* 
sented) ; '^and now you will have to be fastened up in a sick 
room" 

" I could not have come " said Ruth quickly* *^ Dear JemiMft 1 
it m hke you to have thought of it — but I could not come to 
your house. It is not a thing to reason about. It is ju8t feelings 
But I do feel as if I could not go. Dear Jemima ! if you are ill 
or sorrowful, and want me, I will eome -" 

" So you would and must to any one, if you tako up that 
calling.^^ 

" But I should come to you, love, in quite a different way ; 
I should go to you with my heait full of love — so full that 1 am 
fffraid I should be too anxious." 

** I almost wish I were illj that I might make you come at 
ODee.*' 

** And lara almost aehamed to think how I should like you to 
he in some position in which I could show you bow well I re- 
member that day — ^that t^TTible day in the achool-roonL God 
tJeas yon for it^ Jemima 1'' 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



Mfi. WtknEj the pariah suigeon, was right. He eould and did 
obtain employment for Huth aa a sick nurse. Her hom^ wa» 
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with the Bensons ; every spare moment was given to Leonard 
and to them ; but she was at the call of all the invalids in the 
town. At first her work lay exclusively among the paupers. At 
first, too, there was a recoil from many circumstances, which 
impressed upon her the most fully the physical suflferings of 
those whom she tended. But she tried to lose the sense of 
these — or rather to lessen them, and make them take their 
appointed places — in thinking of the individuals themselves, as 
separate from their decaying frames ; and all along she had 
enough self-command to control herself from expressing any sign 
of repugnance. She allowed herself no nervous haste of move- 
ment or touch that should hurt the feelings of the poorest, most 
friendless creature, who ever lay a victim to disease. There was 
no rough getting over of all the disagreeable and painfiil work of 
her employment. When it was a lessening of pain to have the 
touch careful and deUcate, and the ministration performed with 
gradual skill, Ruth thought of her charge, and not of herself. As 
she had foretold, she foxmd a use for all her powers. The poor 

Eatients themselves were unconsciously gratified and soothed by 
er harmony and refinement of manner, voice, and gesture. If 
this haimony and refinement had been merely superficial, it 
would not have had this balmy efiect. That arose from its being 
the true expression of a kind, modest, and humble spirit. By 
degrees her reputation as a nurse spread upwards, and many 
sought her good offices who could well afibrd to pay for them. 
Whatever remuneration was offered to her, she took it simply 
and without comment : for she felt that it was not hers to refuse ; 
that it was, in fact, owing to the Bensons for her and her child's 
subsistence. She went wherever her services were first called for. 
If the poor bricklayer who broke both his legs in a fall from the 
scafiblding, sent for her when she was disengaged, she went and 
remained with him until he could spare her, let who would be 
the next claimant. From the happy and prosperous in all but 
health, she would occasionally beg off when some one less happy 
and more friendless wished for her ; and sometimes she woidd 
ask for a little money from Mr. Benson to give to such in their 
time of need. But it was astonishing how much she was able to 
do without money. 

Her ways were very quiet ; she never spoke much. Any one 
who has been oppressed with the weight of a vitdl secret for 
years, and much more any one the character of whose life has 
been stamped by one event, and that producing sorrow and 
shame, is naturally reserved. And yet Ruth's silence was not 
like reserve ; it was too gentle and tender for that. It had more 
the effect of a hush of all loud or disturbing emotions, and out of 
the deep calm the words that came forth had a beautiful power. 
She did not talk much about rehgion ; but those who noticed 
her knew that it was the unseen banner which she was f ollawizig. 
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Tlie low-breathed aeniencea which Bha spoke into the ear of ihu 
eufferor and the djiiig carried theoi upwaixls to God, 

Bh« grstduiilly becivne kaown and rei^t^cted among the 
roughest boys of the rough jxipulaoe of the town. Thej would 
make way fi»r her when she passed along the {Streets witli nior« 
deference than they used to moat ; for all knew ijomething of the 
tender earc with which she l;ad attended this oj' that aick pei^aou, 
ftad, Ijenidea, she was bo often m cowaexion with Death that 
HOiD0tbing of the superstitious awe mth which the dead were 
regarded by thoniu rough hoys in the midst of their strong Jife, 
iUT round td hen 

She heriaelf did not feci changed. Bhe felt just na faulty 
— as far from being what she wanted to be, as ever. Bhe Ijest 
knew how many of her good action^^ were incomplete^ and 
maiTed with e%iL She did not feel mueh ehuugcd from the 
evlieat Ruth she could irm ember. Everything seemed to change 
but herself. Mr. and JVlisa Benson grew old, and Sally grew 
deaf, and Lcunui^ wan shootmg up^ and Jemiinii wits a mother. 
Bba and the distant hills that £ihe Baw from her chamber window, 
Aoomed the only things which were the same sua when she first 
^imo to Eocleston, As she sat looking on t^ and taking her iill of 
fiohtude, which aometiraes was her moat thorough rest — aa she 
.the attic window looking abroad — «he saw their nest-tjoor 
' >ur carried out to ann himself m hid garden. When aha 
,me to Ecolesitonj this neighbour and nia daughter were 
;en aeen taking long and regular walka ; by-and-by hia walks 
me shoi'tcr, and the attentive daughter wuuld convoy him 
home, and set out afresh to finish her own. Of late yearB he had 
only gone out in the garden behind his house ; but at first lie 
had walked pretty briskly tliere by hia daugktei^s hel[> — now he 
was carried^ and placed in a large^ eujihioned eaay-chair, his head 
retnaimng where it was placed against the pillow^ and hardlvJ 
moving when his kind daughter, wlio was now middle-agea, 1 
brought him the tirst rosea of the summer* Tixia told Ruth of 
the lapse of Ufe and time. 

Mr, and Mrs, Farqviliar were constant in their attentione ; but 
there was no sign of Mi". Brod&baw ever forgiving the imposition 

icb had been practised upon him, and Mr, Benson ceased to 
ipe for any renewal of their intercourse. Btill;, he thought that 

must know of all the kind attentions which Jemuna piiid to 
them, and of the fond regard which both ahe and her hugbaud 
bestowed on Leonard. This latter feeling even went so far that 
Mr, Farquhar called one day^ and w^ith much diffidence begged 
Mr, Benjson to m*gc Buth to let him Ije sent to school at hia (Mr. 
Fai'quhar's) eJEjiense. 

Mr. Benson was taken by snqmse^ and hesitated. "I do not 
know. It would be a great advantage in some rospecta ; imd yet 
L doubt whether it would Ui otbers. Hia mother's influence over 
Kim is thoron^ldy goodj and 1 should ii^m tkoi va'j S!s;s^^i^:t^s3it^ 
■ "^ 
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allusions to his peculiar position might touch the raw cqaot in 
his mind.'* 

'^ But he is so unusually clever, it seems a shame not to ^tb 
him all the advantages he can have. Besides, does he see much 
of his mother now ? ** 

" Hardly a day passes without her coming home to be an 
hour or so with him, even at her busiest times ; she says it ifl 
her best refreshment. And often, you know, she is disengaged 
for a week or two, except the occasional services which ^ is 
always rendering to those who need her. Your offer is veiy 
tempting, but there is so decidedly another view of the questi(Hi 
to be considered, that I believe we must refer it to her.*' 

" With all my heart. Don't hurry her to a decision. Let 
her weigh it well. I think she will find the advantages prepoD- 
derate." 

" I wonder if I might trouble you with a little business, Mr. 
Farquhar, as you are here ? ** 

" Certainly ; I am only too glad to be of any use to you.** 

" Why, I see from the report of the Star Life Assurance 
Company in the * Times,' which you are so good as to send me, 
that they have declared a bonus on the shares ; now it seems 
strange that I have received no notification of it, and I thought 
that perhaps it might be lying at your ofl&ce, as Mr. Bradshaw 
was the purchaser of the shares, and I have always received the 
dividends through your firm." 

Mr. Farquhar took the newspaper, and ran his eye over the 
report. 

" I have no doubt that's the way of it," said he. " Some of 
our clerks have been careless about it ; or it may be Richard 
himself. He is not always the most punctual and exact of 
mortals ; but I'll see about it. Perhaps after all it maynt come 
for a day or two ; they have always such nimibers of these cir- 
culars to send out." 

" Oh ! I'm in no hurry about it. I only want to receive it 
some time before I incur any expenses, which the promise of 
this bonus may tempt me to indulge in." 

Mr. Farquhar took his leave. That evening there was a long 
conference, for, as it happened, Buth was at home. Sbe was 
strenuously against the school plan. She could see no advan- 
tages that would counterbalance the evil which she dreaded from 
any school for Leonard ; namely, that the good opinion and 
regard of the world would assume too high an importance in his 
eyes. The very idea seemed to produce in her so much shrinking 
affright, that by mutual consent the subject was dropped ; to be 
taken up again, or not, according to circumstances. 

Mr. Farquhar wrote the next morning, on Mr. Benson*s behalf 
to the Insurance Company, to inquire about the bonus. Although 
he wrote in the usual formal way, he did not think it necessary 
to tell Mr, Bradshaw what he had. done ; for Mr. Benson's name 
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wa3 larelj tnentioDed between tbe partners ; caeb. had been made 
fullj aware of the viewa which the other entertained on the 
subject that had caused the estrangement ; and Mr- Fan]iihap 
felt that no external arganient could aifect Mr. Bradshaw's 
resolved disapproval and avoidance of his former minister. 

As it ha(>peaed, the auawer from the Insurance Company 

(directed to the firm) was given to Mr. Bradshaw along with 

i other business letters. It was to the eflect that ilr, BcuBon'^ 

res had been sold and transferred above a twelvemonth ago, 

i?hich sufficiently accounted for the circumstanee that no noti* 

fication of tbe bonus had been sent to him. 

Mr, Bradshaw tossed the letter on one eidej not displeased 
to have a good reason for feeling a little contempt at the nnbusi- 
ness-like forgetfuluess of Mr. Benson, at whose instance some one 
had evidently been writing to the Insumiice Company. On 
Mr. Farquh&r*s entrance^ he expressed this feehng to him, 

** Really /* he said, " these Dissenting ministers have no more 
notion of exactitude in their affairs tban a child ! Tlie idea of 
foi^etting that he has sold his shares, and applying for the bonus, 
'wbea it seems be had transfeiTed them only a year ago ! *' 

Mr. Farquharwaa reading the letter while Mr. Bradshaw spoke, 
" I don't quite understand it " said he. " Mr. Eetisoii was 
'quite clear about it He could not have received his h^ilf- yearly 
diTideiids unless he had been possessed of these shares ; and I 
don't suppose Dissenting ministers, with all their ignorance of 
business^ are imlike other men in knowing whether or not they 
receive the money that they believe to be owing to them " 

** I should not wonder if they were — if Benson was, at any 
jnite. Wliy, I never knew bis watch to be right in all my life — 
vas always too fast or too slow ; it must have been a daily 
I discomfort to him. It ought to have been. Depend upon it, his 
money matters are juai in the same irregular state ; no aceounta 
I kept, rh be bound." 

^ft "I don't see that that follows," said Mr, Faixjuhar, half 

^Hkmused, " That watch of his is a very curious one — belonged to 

^Bti^ father and grandfather, I don't know how far back." 

^Bt " And the sentimental feelings which he is guided by prompt 

^^liim to keep it^ to the inconvenience of himself and every one else " 

Mr. Farqimar gave up the aubject of the watch as hopeless. 

" But about this letter. I wrote, at Mr, Benson's desire^ to the 

Insurance Officcj and I am not satisfied with this atsswer. All the 

•transaction has passed through our hands, I do not think it is 
Hkcly Mr. Benson would wTite and sell the shares without, at any 
tate, informing us at the time, even though he forgot aU about it 
afterwards/* 

** Probably he told Richard, or iCr* Watson/' 
** We can ask Mr. Watson at once, I am afraid we must wait 
[ Bichard comes homej for I don^t know where a letter would 
i him." 
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Mr. Bradshaw pulled the bell that rang into the head clerk's 
room, saying as he did so, — 

" You may depend upon it, Farquhar, the blunder lies with 
Benson himself. He is just the man to muddle away his money 
in indiscriminate charity, and then to wonder what has become 
of it." 

Mr. Farquhar was discreet enough to hold his tongue. 

" Mr. Watson," said Mr. Bradshaw, as the old clerk made his 
appearance, "here is some mistake about those Insurance shares we 
purchased for Benson ten or a dozen yeara ago. He spoke to Mr. 
Farquhar ^bout some bonus they are paying to the shareholders, 
it seems ; and, in reply to Mr. Farquhar's letter, the Insurance 
Company say the shares were sold twelve months since. Hare 
you any knowledge of the transaction 1 Has the transfer passed 
through your hands ? By the way" (turning to Mr. Farquhar^ 
" who kept the certificates ? Did Benson or we V 

" I reaXLy don't know," said Mr. Farquhar. " Perhaps Mr. 
Watson can tell us." 

Mr. Watson meanwhile was studying the letter. When he 
had ended it, he took off his spectacles, wiped them, and replacing 
them, he read it again. 

"It seems very strange, sir,** he said at length, with his 
trembling, aged voice, " for I paid Mr. Benson the account of the 
dividends myself last June, and got a receipt in form, and that is 
since the date of the alleged transfer.** 

" Pretty nearly twelve months after it took place," said Mr. 
Farquhar. 

" How did you receive the dividends ? An order on the Bank, 
along with old Mrs. Cranmer's ?** asked Mr. Bradshaw, sharply. 

" I don't know how they came. Mr. Kichard gave me the 
money, and desired me to get the receipt.** 

" lif s unlucky Eichard is from home,'* said Mr. Bradshaw ; 
" he could have cleared up this mystery for us." 

Mr. Farquhar was silent. 

" Do you know where the certificates were kept, Mr. Watson 1** 
said he. 

" ril not be sure, but I think they were with Mrs. Cranmer's 
papers and deeds in box A, 24." 

** I wish old Cranmer would have made any other man his 
executor. She, too, is always coming with some unreasonable 
request or other.'* 

" Mr. Benson's inquiry about bis bonus is perfectly reason- 
able, at any rate." 

Mr. Watson, who was dwelling in the slow fashion of age on 
what had been said before, now spoke : — 

" m not be sure, but I am almost certain, Mr. Benson said, 
when I paid him last June, that he thought he ought to give the 
receipt on a stamp, and had spoken about it to Im*. Richard the 
time before, but that Mr. Bichard g^id \\i -^^a of uo consequence. 
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Yea,*' continued he, gathering up His nieraoiy aa he went on, " ho 
did^I remember now^ — and I tfiou^ht to mysalf that Mr, Hi chard 
vma but a jt>iing man, Mr. Richuitl will know all about if 

** Yes,'* mid Mr. Farquhaiv gmvelv. 

" I sIiH^n^t wait till Kichai-d^s return," said Mr, Bmdshaw. *' W^ 
ui sotm see if the certihoates are hi the hoK Watson |H)ints out ; 
f they are there, the Itistirance people m-o no more fit to manage 

ir coiiwrn thao that cat, aj:id I slmll tell them ho. If they 
not there (ae I 8iLS|iect will prove to bo the case), it is just 

ttffcfidnesfci on Benson's part^ an I have said from the first." 
_^^You forget the p;ijmtitit of the dividends" said Mr, Far- 
'fthar» in a low voice, 

*Welt, sir! what theij?" said Mr. Bnukhiaw, abruptly. 

lie h« snoke — -while his eye met Mr, Karqtihar^B — tho hinted 
U.i&D)ng of the latter Jhi.^hed through hm nnud ; but he was only 

fie angry to find that such a nuapichju coidd pass tln'oagh any 
[ie^& imagiuatiou, 

"J suppose I may go, sir," said Watson^ reapDctfuHy^ an 
neasy conadotisness of what wa^s fit Mr. Farquhar's thoughts 
ouhling tho faithful old clerk, 

** Yes. Go, What do you mean about the dividends V* asked 

, Brmlshaw, impetuously nf Mr. Fan^uhar* 

*'8]mplyT that 1 think there can have been no forgetfulnesa — 
no nji»iakt5 on Mr F*ejison^a ymrV ^d Mr, FarquhtWj unwilling 
} put his dim siispicion into wtirds* 

'*Then, of courssj it h some lilunder of that confounded In- 
BUiunc43 Comf^any. I will wiite to them tt>day» and make them 
a little brisker m^d more correct in their statements." 

"Bon't you tliink it Mould lie better to wait till Richai'd^a 
i^ttirn / He may be al>Ie to eiplain it." 

" No, sir I '* sakl Mr, IMdshnw, »hai^>]y, " I do not think it 
would be better. It has not been my way of iloiug bu.-^lness to 
spare any unCt or any cotnpany^ the consequences of their own 
owelessness ; noi- to obtain information second-hand, when I 
could have it direct from the source. I shall write to the In- 
aumnce Office by the next fn-j^t." 

Mr* Farquhar saw that any fuHher remonstrsnoe on his part 
would oidy aggravate hm partner's obstinacy: and, besides, it 
Wtts but a s«apicioUj--an uncomfortiible suspicion, It wsfi possible 
that some of the clerks at the Insurance Office might liave made 
a mistake. Watson was not sun% after all, that the certificates 
had been deposited in box vV, 2d ; and when he and Mr. Farquha 
oouJd uot find them there, the old man drew more and 3?et naor 
hack from his fii'st assertion of belief, that they htul been pla^ee 
there, 

Mr. Bimlshaw wrote an angrj* and indignant reproach of car* 
losatiess to the liisuraneo Comifany, By the ne,\t mail one i 
tlieir derka caiiie down to Ecckston ■ and having leisurely ro- 
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freshed himself at the imiy and ordered his dinner with care, hb 
walked up to the great warehouse of Bradshaw and Ox, and sent 
in his card, with a pencil notification, ''On the part of the Star 
Insurance Company," to Mr. Bradshaw himself. 

Mr. Bradshaw held the card in his hand for a minute or 
two without raising his eyes. Then he spoke out loud and 
firm: — 

" Desire the gentleman to wjdk up. Stay ! I will ring my 
bell in a minute or two, and then show him up-stairs." 

When the errand-boy had closed the door, Mr. Bradshaw went 
to a cupboard where he usually kept a glass and a bottle of wine 
(of which he venr seldom partook, for he was an abstemious 
man). He intenaed now to take a glass, but the bottle was 
empty; and, though there was plenty more to be had for ringing . 
or even simply going into another room, he would not allow Imn- 
self to do tins. He stood and lectured himself in thought. 

" After all, I am a fool for once in my life. K the certificates 
are in no box which I have yet examined, that does not imply 
they may not be in some one which I have not had time to 
search. Farquhar would stay so late last night ! And even if 

they are in none of the boxes here, that does not prove ** 

He gave the bell a jerking ring, and it was yet sounding when 
Mr. Smith, the insurance clerk, entered. 

The manager of the Insurance Company had been consider- 
ably nettled at the tone of Mr. BradshaVs letter ; and had in- 
structed the clerk to assume some dignity at first in vindicating 
(as it was well in his power to do) the character of the proceed- 
ings of the Company, but at the same time he was not to go too 
far, for the firm of Brad^iaw and Co. was daily looming larger in 
the commercial world, and if any reasonable explanation could 
be given it was to be received, and bygones be bygones. 

" Sit down, sir !" said Mr. Bradshaw. 

" You are aware, sir, I presume, that I come on the part of 
Mr. Dennison, the manager of the Star Insurance Company, to 
reply in person to a letter of yours, of the 29th, addressed to 
himl" 

Mr. Bradshaw bowed. "A very careless piece of business," 
he said, stiffly. 

** Mr. Dennison does not think you will consider it as such 
when you have seen the deed of transfer, which I am commis- 
sioned to show you." 

Mr. Bradshaw took the deed with a steady hand. He wiped 
his spectacles quietly, without delay, and without hurry, and 
adjusted them on his nose. It is possible that he was rather 
long in looking over the document, — ^at least, the clerk had just 
begun to wonder if he was reading through the whole of it, 
instead of merely looking at the signature, when Mr. Bradshaw 
/said : " It is possible that it may be of course, you will 
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allow me to taJce this paper to Mr. Beusonj to — to inquire if tlus 
be hh signature I" 

" Til e 10 oau bo DO doubt of it^ I think, sir," said the clerk, 
cakpJ}' aiuiliug, for he knew Mr, Beuson^a signatarc well* 

" 1 dou*t knoWj sir — ^I don*t know." (He was speaking as if 
tiie pronimGiation of every word rcqnired s. separate effort of 
will, like a man who has received a shght paralytic atroke.) 

" You liavo heardj sir, c^f isuch ^ thing aa forgery— f 0:^17, 
fir ?" said h*^, rejjeating tha last word very distinctly ; for he 
&ared that the hi^t time he had said it, it was rather aluireii 
over. 

**0h, sir! there is no room for imagining such a thing, 1 
assure you. In our affairs we become aware of curious foigetr 
fulness on the part of those who are not of business habits " 

" Still I should like to show it itr. Benson, to prove to him 
km forgetfulnesa, you know. 1 beheve, on my soul, it is some 
of Ma careless forgetfulness — I do, sir," said he. Now he sjjoke 
TBTj quickly, "It must have boon, hAIIow me to convince 
myself. You shall have it back to-night, or the first tMog in the 
moming." 

The clerk did not quit© like to relinqniah the deed, nor yet 

did ho Uke to refuse Mr, Bradskaw, If that veiy un comfortable 

idea of forgery should have any foundation in truth — and he had 

^ven up the writing ! There wei'e a thousand ohances to one 

against its being anything but a stupid blimder ; the risk was 

more immineut of offending ouc of the direetona. 

V As he hesitated, Mr- Biadslmw spoke very calmly j and almost 

with a smile on his face. He had regained his self- command* 

• You are afraid, I see, I assure you, you may trust me* If 

Kb ere has been any fraud — if I have the slightest suspicion of the 

Rruth of the surmise I threw out just now "—he could not quite 

f Bpeak the l>aro naked word that was chilling his heai't — '* I will 

uot fail to aid the ends of justice, even though the culprit should 

B>e my own son/' 

W He ended, jis he began, with a smile — such a emile I — tlw stiff 
Hlpa refused to relate and cover the teeth. But aE the time he 
^ept aaYttig to him sell' :^ 

" 1 dou^t belic^vQ it — I don*t believe it, Tm convinced it'a a 
blunder of that old fool Benson.^ 
1 But when he had dismissed the clerk, and secured the piecse 
kf pajjer^ he went and locked the door, and laid his head on his 
taK. and moaitied aloud. 

Hpfio had lingered in the office for the two previous nights ; at 
^ffill^ occupying himself in searching for the certificates of the 
Knsuranee shares ; but^ when all the boxes and other reposi tone's 
■l&papera had bsen ransacked, the thought took ho la of htm 
HBj^thi^ might be in Richaxds private desk j aiid^ with the 
BHwmination which overlooks the means to get at the end^ he 
fbad first tried aU hia own k&y^ on the cou\l^^c!al^^a^i^'^^^'^'^ 
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broken it open with two decided blows of apdker, tkeinstniiBMit 
nearest at band. He did not find the certificateB. Bkdiaid had 
always considered himself oarefiil in destroying any dangerons or 
tell-tale papers ; but the stem ^Either found enoii^ in what r»- 
m^ed, to convince him that his pattern son — more even than 
his pattern son, his beloved pride---was hr other than what he 
seemed. 

Mr. Bradshaw did not skip or miss a word. He did not 
shrink while he read. He folded up letter by letter ; he snuffed 
the candle just when its light began to wane, and no sooner ; but 
he did not miss or omit one paper — ^he read eveiy word. Then, 
leaving the letters in a heap upon the table, and the broken desk 
to tell its own tale, he locked the door of the room which was 
appropriated to his son as junior partner, and carried the key 
away with him. 

There was a feint hope, even after this discovery of many cir- 
cumstances of Eichard^s life, which shocked and dismayed his 
fether — there was still a feint hope that he might not be guiHy 
of forgery — ^that it might be no forgery after all — only a blunder 
— an omission — a stupendous piece of forgetfulness. That hope 
was the one straw that Mr. Bradshaw dung to. 

Late that night Mr. Benson sat in his study. Every one else 
in the house had gone to bed ; but he was expecting a summons 
to some one who was dangerously ilL He was not startled, there- • 
fore, at the knock which came to the front door about twelve ; 
but he was rather surprised at the character of the knock, so slow 
and loud, with « a pause between each rap. His study-door was 
but a step from that which led into the street. He opened it, 
and there stood — ^Mr, Bradshaw ; his large, portly figure not to 
be mistaken even in the dusky night. 

He said, " That is right. It was you I wanted to see." And 
he walked straight into the study. Mr. Benson followed, and 
shut the door. Mr. Bradshaw was standing by the table, fumbling 
iu his pocket. He pulled out the deed ; and, opening it, after a 
pause, in which you might have counted five, he held it out to 
Mr. Benson. 

''Bead it !'* said he. He spoke not another word until time 
had been allowed for its perusal. Then he added : — 

" That is your signature ? " The words were an assertion, but 
the tone was that of question. 

" No, it is not," said Mr. Benson, decidedly. " It is very like 
my writing. I could almost say it was mine, but I know it is 
not." 

" Recollect yourself a little. The date is August the third, of 
last year, fourteen months ago. You may have forgotten it." 
The tone of the voice had a kind of eager entreaty in it^ which 
Mr. Benson did not notice, — he was so startled at the fetch of his 
own writing. 

'*It ia most singularly l\ke mme •, W^. 1 CiOAsld \\.ot have signed 
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piiray these abares— all the pKtperty I have— without theahghteat 
iiemembrEnce of it.*' 

■* Stranger things have happetn3<l, For the love of B^veo, 
think if you did uot sign it. It's a deed of transfer for those 
Xnsuraoee sharegi you see. You don't remember it? You did 
not write this name — these worda ^" He looked at Mr, Eensoa 
fcth craving wtstfulnef^a for one particular anawen Mr. Benson 
mm struck at last hy the whole proceeding, and glanced anjciouslj 
H Mr. BradshaWp whoso mannei\ gait^ and voice, were so difierent 
TO>m usual that he might well excite attention. But as soon m 
the htter was aware of thia momentaty iuspuetion, he changed 
hit* touL^ all at once. 

*^ Don^t imagiiie, sir, I wii^h to force any invention upon you 
as a i*ememb ranee. M jou did not write this name, I know who 
did. Once more I ask you,— doea no glinunering recollection of 
— ^having needed money, well fsay — I never wanted you to refuse 

If miliscription to tho oliRpel, God knows I — of having sold these 
cursed shares ?^— Oh ! 1 see by your face you did not write tt ; 
u neeil not speak to me — 1 know*'^ 
He sank cfown mto a clmir near Mm. Tlis whole figure 
ooped. Li a moment he watj up, ai:id standing e^ti^aight as an 
pow, csoiifronting Mr. Benson^ wJio coidd tind no clue to thia 
ittk man's agitatioti. 
"You eay you did not write these words )'' pointing to the 
signature, with an nntrembUng finger. ^^ I beheve you j Richw^d 
Bradshaw did write tlicin." 

" My dear sir — my d4iar old friend ! *' exclaimed Mr. Benson, 
"yoii are rushing to a conclusion fnv whicli, 1 am convinced, 
^^^lere i^ no foundation ; there is no reason to suppose that 

^^■ec^usc ^ 

^^E " There is reason^ hit. Do not distre^&s yourself — I am 
perfectly calm/' His stony eyes and iuauiovable face iJid indeed 
look rigid. " What we have now to do is to punish the often ee. 
I have not one etandanl for mysell' and those 1 love— (and, Mr- 
Benson, I did love him) — and another for the rest of the world. 
H a stranger had forgetl my namep T should have knosvj^ it woa 
ty duty to prosecute him. You must prosecute Richard/^ 
K "* I will not," isaid Jfr. Bemi^oiu 

m " You think, perhaps, that I shall fed it acutely. You are 
mistaken. He is no longer as my son to me. I have always 
i-esolved to disown any child of mine who waa guilty of sin. I 
iJisowa Richard, He is as a stranger to me* I shall feel no more 

Bt his exposure — his punishment " He could not go on^ for 

%is voice was choking. " Of course, you understand that I must 
feel abame at our conn es ion ; it la that that is troubling me ; 
^at is but o^nsistent with a man who ha?* always prided him- 
felf on the integrity of his name ; but as for that boy^ who has 
m$m brought up all his hfe as 1 iiave brought up ray children^ it 
^ufit be some imiflte wickedueas t Sir ^ I om ^lAii \iiTSi. Q^^tWvis^ 
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he has been as my right hand — beloved. Let me be no hii^ 
drance to the course of justice, I beg. He has forged your name 
— ^he has defrauded you of money — of your all, I think you 
said." 

^ Some one has forged my name. I am not convinced that 
it was your son. UntU I know all the circumstances, I decline 
to prosecute." 

" "What circimistances ?" asked Mr. Bradshaw, in an authori- 
tative manner, which would have shown irritation but for his 
self-command. 

" The force of the temptation — the previous habits of the 

person " 

** Of Richard. He is the person," Mr. Bradshaw put in. 

Mr. Benson went on, without taking any notice. ** I should 
think it right to prosecute, if I found out that this offence against 
me was only one of a series committed, with premeditetion, 
against society. I should then feel, as a protector of others more 
helpless than myself ^" 

" It was your all," said Mr. Bradshaw. 

" It was all mv money ; it was not my all," replied Mr. 
Benson ; and then he went on as if the interruption had never 
been: " Against an habitual offender. I shall not prosecute 
Bichard. Not because he is your son — do not imagine that! 
I should decUne taking such a step against any young man with- 
out first ascertaining the particidars about him, which I know 
already about Bichard, and which determine me against doing 
what would blast his character for life — ^would destroy every 
good quality he has." 

" What good quality remains to him ?" asked Mr. Bradshaw. 
" He has deceived me — ^he has offended God." 

" Have we not all offended Him 1 " Mr. Benson said in a low 
tone. 

" Not consciously. I never do wrong consciously. But 
Richard — Richard." The remembrance of the undeceiving letters 
— ^the forgery — filled up his heart so completely that he could not 
speak for a minute or two. Yet when he saw Mr. Benson on the 
point of saying something, he broke in, — 

" It is no use talking, sir. You and I cannot agree on these 
subjects. Once more, I desire you to prosecute that boy, who is 
no longer a child of mine." 

" Mr. Bradshaw, I shall not prosecute him. I have said it 
once for all. To-morrow you will be glad that I do not hsten to 
you. I should only do harm by saying more at present." 

There is always something aggravating in being told, that the 
mood in which we are now viewing things strongly will not be 
our mood at some other time. It implies that our present feel- 
ings are blinding us, and that some more clear-sighted spectator 
is able to distinguish our future better than we do ourselvea 
21je moat Bhsdlow person dislikes to \)^ to\6L Vlcks^t «ay one can 
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gauge hts deptb. Mr, EraJahaw was not sootlied by tMs last 
remai'k of Mr* EeDson*a. He stooped down to take up his hat 
and be gone* Mr. Benson saw his dizzy way of groping, aiid gave 
him what he aought for ; btit he received no word of thanks. 
Mr, Bradshaw went silently towards the door, but, just as bo 

K~ got there, he turned rounds and said, — 
r *' If there were more people Hke me^ and fewer like yoUj 
there would be less evil in the woridj air. It*a your sentimiHi- 
t&liats that nurse up sin/' 
r Although Mr, Benson had been very calm during this inter- 
(H^Wj he had been much shocked by what had been let out 
respecting Richard's forgery ; not by the fact itself no much aa 
by what it was a sign of. Still he had known the young man 
from childhood, Siud had ween, and often regretted, that hm 
want of moral conmge had rendered him peculiarly liable to all 
the bad effecta arising from his father^a severe and arbitrary 
mode of treatment Dick would never liave had " pluck" yiiough 
to be a hanlened villain, under any circumsctancea : but, unleHs 
some gocKl influence, some strength, was bronght to bear upon 
him, he might eaaUy sink into the sneaking soounth'eL Mr. 
Benson determined to go to Mr. Farqtibar^s the first thing in the 
morning, and consult him as a calm, clear-hetided family friend — 
partner in the buninesa, aa well as son and brother-in-law to the 
people concerned. 
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aiLE Mr. Benson lay awake for fear of overaleeping himself, and 

being late at Mr. Parquhar's (it was somewhere about mx 

:lock-— dark as an October morning is at that time), Sally came 

his door and knocked. She was always an early riser j ami if 

had not been gone to bed long before Mr, Bra(.!aliaw*a visit 

lait nightj Mr. Benign might safely have trusted to her calling 

him. 

"Here's a woman down below as must see you directly. She*ll 

I "be np-stairs after me if you're not down quick.'^ 
I ^ Is it any one from Clarke's 1 " 
f *' Ho, no ! not it, masterp" said she through the V eyhoie ; " I 
Sfeckon it's Mrs. Bradshaw, for all she's muffled np." 
He needed no other word. When he went down, Mrs. Brad- 
ithaw sat in his eaay-chair, swaying her body in and fro, and 
trying without restraint. Mr. Bension came up to her, before she 
was aware that he was there. 

" OIl I m%'* said shoj getting up and taking hold of both hia 
hands, '* you won*t be so cruel, will you 1 I have got some money 
ioiuBwhere — j^onio money myfat\iev netW^ au\itxft^^%\?SssdH. 
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Imow how much, but I think it*s more than two thousand pounds, 
and you shall have it all. If I can't give it you now, Til make a 
will, sir. Only be merciful to poor Dick — don*t go and prosecute 
him, sir." 

" My dear Mrs. Bradshaw, don't you agitate yourself in this 
way. I never meant to prosecute him." 

*^ But Mr. Bradshaw says that you must." 

" I shall not, indeed. I have told Mr. Bradshaw so." 

" Has he been here ] Oh ! is not he cruel ? I don't care. 
I have been a good wife till now. I know I have. I have done 
all he bid me, ever since we were married. But now I will 
speak my mind, and say to everybody how cruel he is— how 
hard to his own flesh and blood ! If he puts poor Dick in prison, 
I will go too. If I'm to choose between my husband and my son, 
I choose my son ; for he will have no friends, imless I am with 
him." 

" Mr. Bradshaw will think better of it. You will see, that, 
when his first anger and disappointment are over, he will not be 
hard or cruel.** 

" You don't know Mr. Bradshaw," said she, mournfully, " if 
you think he'll change. I might beg and beg — I have done many 
a time, when we had little children, and I wanted to save them a 
whipping — ^but no begging ever did any good. At last I left it 
off. He'll not change." 

" Perhaps not for human entreaty. Mrs. Bradshaw, is there 
nothing more powerful 1 " 

The tone of his voice suggested what he did not say. 

" If you mean that God may soften his heart," replied she, 
humbly, " I'm not going to deny God's power — I have need to 
think of Him," she continued, bursting into fresh tears, " for I am 
a very miserable woman. Only think ! he cast it up against me 
last night, and said, if I had not spoilt Dick this never woidd 
have happened." 

" He hardly knew what he was saying last night. I will go 
to Mr. Farquhar's directly, and see him ; and you had better go 
home, my dear Mrs. Bradshaw ; you may rely upon our doing 5l 
that we can.'* 

With some diflBculty he persuaded her not to accompany him 
to Mr. Farquhar's ; but he had, indeed, to take her to her own 
door, before he could convince her that, at present, she could do 
nothing but wait the result of the consultations of others. 

It was before breakfast, and Mr. Farquhar was alone ; so 
Mr. Benson had a quiet opportunity of telling the whole story to 
the husband before the wife came down. Mr. Farquhar waa 
not much surprised, though greatly distressed. The general 
opinion he had always entertained of Richard's character had 
predisposed him to fear, even before the inquiry respecting the 
Insurance shares. But it was still a shock when it came, however 
much it might have been anticipated. 
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**'Wlmt t^n ^6 dol" aaiil Mr. Bensoiij hs Mr Farqiihar siat 
glcKjmily fHileiit. 

^ Tnat is jmt wLjit I wiw aalring ruj'i'jelf. I think I must ge#J 

Mr. Bradisliaw^ and try and bring him a little out of thia \nt-^ 

lerciful fi^ame of niiJid. That inuat be the fii-st thing. Will 

m object to acoompaiij me at ODce 1 It seema of |>^vrticiilar 

»ns€quetic© that we should stibdue ita obduracy before the affkir 

wind.'* 

T will go with ydu willingly. But I believe 1 rather Hei-ve tuJ 
irritate Mr, Bmdshaw ; he is remiude^l of things ho h^ fCBid lofl 
fonncrly, and whkib Im thinks lie in bound to act up to. 
mjivei\ I can "widk with you to the door, and wait for you (if 
* idlow me) in the eti'eet, J want to know how he is to-day, 
^"bodily and mentally ; for inileeiV Mr, Farqnhar, I flhould 
e been siirprliied kyt night if he had dropiwtl down dead, 
terrible was hit? atrain iii>on himself**' 

Mr, Eenaon was leift at the door as he had deeiredj wMle Mr. 
Farquhar went in* 

" Oil, Mr. Farquhafj what is the matter ? " exclaimed the 
girLi, ruDiiing to aim. " IMammai sits crying in the old nursery. 
We iKjIieve she has been there all tnght* She wiU ni^t tell xm 
what it is, nor let us bu witlj her ; and papa m looked u|> in his 
room, and won't even answer us when we apeak, though we know 
hfi is up and awake, for we heaixl hira tniraping about all lugW 

I" Let me go up to him I " said Mr- F^trquhar, 
^* He won^t let you in. It will be of no use." But in ^pite of 
hoi they said^ he went up j and to their euri)ri»e, after hearing 
ho it \vi\^y their father openai the door, and admitted their 
^otller-i^-lRw. He remained with Mr* Bradshaw about hali-an- 
Ourj and then came into the ibning-room, where the two girls 
tomi liuddled over the tire, regardless of the imtasted breakfast 
ahiud them ; and, writing a few lines, he desireil them to take 
his note uj> to their mother, aaying that it would comfort her 4 
httle, and that he should send Jemima, in two or three houi*Hj 
with tlie bitby — perhaps to remain ^oiue days with them, Hti 
had Jio time to tell them more j Jemima would. 

He left them, and rejoinetl Mi*. Benson. " Come hon^e and 
lireaMast with me. I am off to London in an hour or two, and 
husrt sjMsak with you first" 

■ On reaching his house, he ran ttp-wtalra to ask Jemima to 
fccakfast alone in kor dressing-room, and returned iu five minutes 
mp le&s. 

i " Now I can tell you about it.'* said he. " I see my way 
petirly to a certain point. We must prevent Dick and his 
Hibcr meeting just T\(Tn% or all hope of XHcTt^hn information is gone 
■rr ever. His father is as hard as the nether mdl-stoiie. He has 
fcrbidden me his house/' J 

m ♦* Fori dd den yon * " I 

I *' Yes ; because 1 would not give ia^ Dick «ia xjJtoeVj Vift^ ^w:^ 
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bid ; and because I said I should ictnm to London with the 
clerk, and fairly tell Dennison (he's a Scotchman, and a man of 
sense and feehng) the real state of the case. By the way, we 
most not say a word to the derk ; otherwise he will expect an 
answer, and make out all sorts of inferences for himself, from 
the unsatisfactory reply he must have. Dennison win be upon 
honour — ^will see every side of the case — ^will know you refuse to 
prosecute ; the Company of which he is manager are no losers. 
Well ! when I said what I thought wise, of all this — ^when I 
spoke as if my course were a settled and decided things the grim 
old man asked me if he was to be an automaton in his own 
house. He assured me he had no feeling for Dick — all the time 
he was shaking like an aspen ; in short, repeated much the same 
things he must have said to you last nightw However, I defied 
him ; and the consequence is, I*m forbidden the house, and, 
what is more, he says he will not come to the office while I 
remain a partner." 

" What shaU you dor 

" Send Jemima and the baby. There's nothing like a young 
child for bringing people round to a healthy state of feeling ; and 
you don't know what Jemima is, Mr. Benson ! No ! though 
you've known her from her birth. K she can't comfort her 
mother, and if the baby can't steal into her grandfather's heart, 
why — I don't know what you may do to me. I shall tell Jemima 
all, and trust to her wit and wisdom to work at this end, while I 
do my best at the other." 

" Kichard is abroad, is not he ?" 

*' He will be in England to-morrow. I must catch him some- 
where ; but that I can easily do. The difficult point will be, 
what to do with him — ^what to say to him, when I find him. He 
must give up his partnership, that's clear. I did not tell his 
father so, but I am resolved upon it. There shall be no tamper- 
ing with the honour of the firm to which I belong." 

" But what will become of him V* adted Mr. Benson, 
anxiously. 

" I do not vet know. But, for Jemima's sake— for his dotir 
old father's sake — I will not leave him adrift. I will find him 
some occupation as clear from temptation as I can. I will do 
all in my power. And he will do much better, if he has any good 
in him, as a freer agent, not cowed by his father into a want of 
individualitjr and self-respect. I believe I must dismiss you, Mr. 
Benson," said he, looking at his watch ; " I have to explain all to 
my wife, and to go to that clerk. You shall hear from me in a 
day or two." 

Mr. Benson half envied the yDunger man's elasticity of mind, 

and power of acting promptly. He himself felt as if he wanted 

to sit down in his quiet study, and think over the revelations and 

events of the last twenty-four hours. It made him dizzy even to 

follow Mr. Earquhar's plans, aaYie l[i^<ibnfi&^ de^tAakd them ; and 
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some Kolitudo and cotmderation would be required before Mr, 
BertBon could decide upon their justice and wi^sdoin. He had 
been much shocked by tlie discovery of the overt act of guilt 
which Bichard had peq:)etTated, low bs. his opinion of that young 
man had been for wme time ; and the oonaeqi;enco wa% that ho 
felt depressed, and unable to rally for the next few da}a. Ho 
had not even the comfort of his sister's sympathy ^ hh he felt 
boimd in honour not to tell her anything ; and she was lucldlj 
so mach absorbed in some household contest with Sally tlint she 
did not notice her broth er*s qmet languor, 

Mr. Benson felt that he had no right at this time to intnide 
into the house which he had been once tacitly forbidden. If he 
"went now to Mr. Bradshaw'a without being asked, or sent for, h^ 
thought it would seem hke presuming on his knowledge of tb^ 
hidden disgrace of one of the family. Yet he longed to go : he 
knew that Mr. Farqubar mu^^t be writing almost diiily to Jemima, 
and he wanted to hear what he was doing. The fourth day aftur 
her liusband*s departure she eame, within half-an-hour after tho 
post-dehveiy, and asked to speak to Mr. Benson alone. 

She wa^i iu a state of great agitation, and had evidently bee a 
crying very muoh. 

"Oh, Mr. Benson I" said she, "will you come with mo, and 
tell papa this sad news about Dick I Walter hfis written me a 
letter at la.Ht, to say he has found him^ — he could not at first ; 
lit now it seems that^ the day before yesterday, he heard of ait 
cident which had hai^tpcned to the Dover coach ; it was overv i 

amed — two passengers killed ^ and several badly hurt* Walter 1 

says we ought to be thankful, as he is» that Dick was not killed. 
He says it was such a relief to him on going to the place — the 
"^tlo inn nearest to where the coach was ovei'tumed — to find that 
Kck was only severely injured ; not one of those who was killed. 
lit it is a terrible shock to us all. We had had no more dread- J 
ful fear to lesson the shock ; mamma is quite unfit for anything, ^ 
and wa none of us dare to tell papa,^^ Jemima had hard wort 
to keep down her sobs thus far, and now they overmastered 
her. 

** How is your fiither 1 I have wanted to hear ©very day,'* I 
asked ifr. Benson, tenderly. 

" It was careless of me not to come and tell you ; but, indeed, 
I have had ao much to do. Mamma would not go near him* He 
lias said soiaething which she seems as if she could not forgive. 
Because he came to meals, she would not, *She has almost lived 
in the nursery ; taking out all Dick's old playthings, and what 
clothes of his were left, and turning them over, and crying over 
them;' 

"Then Mi** Bradshaw has joined you«igain ; I waa alraid, from 
what Mr. Farqiihar said, he was going to isolate himself from 
voualll" 
■k ** I wish be had,** said Jemima, cryiTSJg B&te&^i. '* \^ ^wi!^ 
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hmve been more natural than the way he has gone on ; the only 
difference from his usual habit is, that he has never gone near 
the office, or else he has come to meaU just as usual, and talked 
just as usual ; and even done What I never knew him do before, 
tried to make jokes --^ all in order to show us how little he 
cares.*' 

" Does he not go out at all ?** 

" Only in the garden. I am sure he does oare after all ; he 
must care ; he cannot shake off a child in this way, though he 
thinks he can ; and that makes me so afraid of telling him of 
this accident. Will you come, Mr. Benson ?" 

He needed no other word. He went with her, as she rapidly 
threaded her way through the bynstreets. When they reached 
the house, she went in without knocking, and, putting her hus- 
band's letter into Mr. Benson's hand, she opened the door of her 
&ther's room, and saying — ^ Papa, here is Mr. Benson/' left them 
alone. 

Mr. Benson felt nervously incapable of knowing what to do, 
or to say. He had surprised Mr. Bradshaw sitting idly over the 
fire — gazing dreamily into the embers. But he had started up, 
and drawn his chair to the table, on seeing his visitor j and, after 
the first necessary words of politeness were over, he seemed to 
expect him to open the conversation. 

"Mrs. Farquhar has asked me," said Mr. Benson, plunging 
into the subject with a trembling heart, " to tell you about a 
letter she has received from her husband ;" he stopped for an 
instant, for he felt that he did not get nearer the real difficulty, 
and yet could not tell the best way of approaching it. 

" She need not have given you that trouble. I am aware 
of the reason of Mr. f arquhar's absence. I entirely diaispprove 
of his conduct. He is regardless of my wishes ; and disobedient 
to the commands which, as my son-in-law, I thought he would 
have felt bound to respect. If there is any more agreeable sub^ 
ject that you can introduce, I shall be glad to hear you, sir." 

" Neither you, nor I, must think of what we like to hear or to 
say. You must hear what concerns your son." 

" I have disowned the young man who was my son," rephed 
he, coldly. 

"The Dover coach has been overturned," said Mr. Benson, 
stimulated into abruptness by the icy sternness of the father. 
But, in a fiash, he saw what lay below that terrible assumption of 
indifference. Mr. Bradshaw glanced up in his face one look of 
agony — and then went grey-pale ; so livid that Mr. Benson got 
up to ring the bell in affright, but Mr. Bradshaw motioned to 
him to sit stilL 

"Oh 1 I have been too sudden, sir — ^he is alive, he is alive !" 
he exclaimed, as he saw the ashy face working in a vain attempt 
to speak ; but the poor lips (so wooden, not a minute ago) went 
working on and on, aa if sHx, 'BeTiB0'u^&v70Td& ^d uoi^ mnk down 
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into tlie mind, or reach the underatanding* Mr. Benson went 

hastily for Mrs, Farqulitir. 

" Oiij Jemima ! " said hej *' I hare done it so badlj— I have 

been ao cmel^be m very ilJj I fear'^Lring water, bratidy '- — -'* 
ftand he retTii-ned with all speed into tfce room* Mn Biudshaw— * 
rihe great, strongs iron man — laj back in hia chair in a hwood, 
l&£i 
f *' Fetch my mother, Maiy. Send for l^e doctor, Elizabeth,'* 

eajd Jemima, nushhig to he? fath<;ir. She and Mn Bc^nson did aH 

in their power to reMore him. Mrs, Bradshaw forgot ajl her 
^ows of estrangement from the dead-like hnsband, who miglit 
fcubver speak to her, or hear her again » and bitterly acciiseil her- 
■self for uvory angry won! s?hc had spoken itgainfet him. during 
■fcheae last few miserable days. 

Before the doctor eamej Mr. Bradshaw had opened his eyea 

and partially rallied, although he either did not, or could not 
l«l>©iik. He looked litnick down into old age. Hiw eyee were 
fceusible in their expi ession, hut had the dim gla^e of many yeai^s 
Wtf hfe up* jii them* His lower jaw fell from^ hia upper one, giving 
n look of melancholy depression to the face, although the lips hid 
Bhe unclosed teetli* But he answered conedily (in mouosrsyilablei^, 
pt is true) all the questione which the doctor chose to a&k. And 
Bhe me<Jical maa was not so much impressed with the serious 
pbttracter of the Beixiire as the fainilj, who knew all tlie hidden 
fcoyBtajy behind, and had m^xi their father lie for the first time 
mn^ the f>re cursor a^^pect of death upon his faee» Keatj watch- 
lug, and a httle meilicine, were what the doct<vr prescnhed i it 
hras so slight si preacriptioHy for what hail appeared to Mr, Beneou 
bo serious an attack, that he wished to fallow the medical nmu 
But of the room to make fuilhor inquiries, and learn the real 
fcpinion which he thought must lurk behind. But as he was fol- 
■owing the doctoVj he— they aU — were aware of the eftbrt Mr. 
fcradshaw was making to riae^ in order to arrest Mr. Benson^a 
Keparture. He did stand up, supporting himself with one hand 
fen tho tablej for his legs shook under him, Mr. Benson eame 
pack instantly to the spot where he was. For a moment it 
■eemed as if he had nnt the right oommand of his voice : but at 
P^t he said, with a tone of hiimblej wistful entreatyj which W»s 
fcery touching t^ 
I "He is alive, sir j is he not ?" 

I ^ Yes, sir— indued he is ; he is only hiii^t. He is am*© to do 
pen. Mr. F^^rquhiii' is with him/* said'klr. Benaonj almost tinable 
Bo apeak for tears. 

I ilr. Bitulshaw did not remove his eyee from Mr. Benson's face 
■or more than a minute after his question had been answered, 
Die seemed as though be would read his very soul, and there see 
Hf be spoke the truth. Satisfied at last, he mnk slowly into his 
lebair ; and they were silent for a little space, waiting to percirive 

if he wodd wish for any iniiher inf ormatiQn ps?^ ^'«tvt Ks^.^ss«iJ|^\ 
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he put his hands dowly together in the diu^jMd attitadd ol 
prayer, and said— "Thank God !" 



CHAPTER XXXTT. 



If Jemima allowed herself now and then to imagine that one 
good would result from the discovery of Kichard*s delinquency, 
in the return of her father and Mr. Benson to something of their 
old understanding and their old intercourse — if this hope fluttered 
through her mind, it was doomed to disappointment. Mr. Ben- 
son would have been most happy to go, if Mr. Bradshaw had 
sent for him ; he was on the watch for what might be even the 
shadow of such an invitation — ^but none came. Mr. Bradshaw, 
on his part, would have been thoroughly glad if the wilful seclu- 
sion of his present Hfe could have been broken by the occasional 
visits of the old friend whom he had once forbidden the house ; 
but this prohibition having passed his lips, he stubbornly refused 
to do anything which might be construed into unsaying it. 
Jemima was for some time in despair of his ever returning to 
the of&ce, or resuming his old habits of business. He had evi- 
dently threatened as much to her husband. All that Jemima 
could do was to turn a deaf ear to every allusion to this menace, 
which he threw out fix)m time to time, evidently with a view to 
see if it had struck deep enough into her husband's mind for him to 
have repeated it to his wife. K Mr. Farquhar had named it — ^if 
it was known only to two or three to have been, but for one half- 
hour even, his resolution — ^Mr. Bradshaw could have adhered to 
it^ without any other reason than the maintenance of what he 
called consistency, but which was in fact doggedness. Jemima 
was often thankful that her mother was absent, and gone to nurse 
her son. If she had been at home, she would have entreated and 
implored her husband to fall back into his usual habits, and 
would have shown such a dread of his beine as good as his word, 
that he would have been compelled to adhere to it by the veiy 
consequence afi&zed to it. Mr. Farquhar had hard work, as it 
was, in passing rapidly enough between the two places — attend- 
ing to his business at Eccleston ; and deciding, comforting, and 
earnestly talking, in Bichard's sick room. I>uring an absence of 
his, it was necessary to apply to one of the portners on some 
matter of importance ; and accordingly, to Jemima^s secret joy, 
Mr. Watson came up and asked if her father was well enough to 
see him on business ? Jemima carried in this inquiiy literallv ; 
and the hesitating answer which her father gave was in the 
•affirmative. It was not long before she saw him leave the house, 
Mecompanied by the f aitbiul old ckrk *, and when he met her 
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tit dintier, he made no aUiBion to Ms momiug Tisitorj or to hit 
Kibficquent goiug out. But froni that time forwards }w went J^ 
^bgiilajij to the office. He received all the information about ^| 
^Bjck^a accident, and his progress towards reooveiyj in perfect ^n 
Hilence, and in as indifToTeiit a manner as he could assume ; but 
Hot he hngered about the family sitting- room every morning 
Kitil the poist had come in wliick brought ail letters from the 
Butb, 

H When Mr. Farquhar at last returned to bring the news of 

Hick's perfect convalescence , he resolved to tell Mr. Eradehaw all ^_ 

^Lat bo had done and arranged for his son's future career ; btit^ ^M 

mm Mr, Farquhar tohl Mr. Benson afterwards, be could not really ^H 

aay if Mr. Biudshaw had attended to one word that he said* , 

** Rely upon it " said Mr. Benson, *' he has not only attondad | 

to it, but treasured up every espresaion yon have vu^d.'* 

** Well, I tried to get some opinion, or sign of emotion, out of | 
1 had not much hope of the latter^ 1 must own ; but I 
ought he would have said whether 1 hfid done widely or not 

procuring that Glasgow situation for Dick — that be would^ I 
rhapSj have been indignant at my oiisting him from the part- I 
jerehip so entirely on my own i-esponsibihty*" 
" How did Richanl take it V 

^' Oh, nothing coald esoeetl his penitence. If one hadneTST^^J 
1 of the proverb, * When the devil was sick, the devd a monk^H 
ould be,' 1 should have had greater faith in him ; or if he had^H 
[ more strength of character to begin with, or more reality and^| 
^s outward appearanee of good principle instilled into him^^^H 
lowever, this Glasgow situation is the very thing ; clear* definedj^H 
Hties, no gi'eat trust reposed in bim^ a kind and watchful head,^^ 
ad introductions to a better class of associatea than I fancy he 
ever been throw^n amongst before. For, you know^ Mr. 
" aw dreaded all intimacies for his son, and wanted htm to 
hew all society beyond his own family — would never allow 
^ * ask a friend home. Really, when 1 think of the unnatural 
. Bradshaw ejtpected him to lead, I get into chaiity with 
and have hopes. By the way^ have you ever succeeded in 
ersuading his mother to send Leonard to school ? He may run 
be same risk from isolation as Dick : not be able to choose his 
pmponions wisely when be grows up, but he too much overcome 
the excitement of society to be very discreet as to who are 
\ associates. Have you spoken to her about my plan t " 
" Yes I but to no purpose. I cannot say that she would even 
mit an argument on the subject. She seemed to have an 
ci vincible repugnance to the idea of exposing him to the remarks 
of other hoys on his peculiar position." 
^^^ *^ They need never know of it. Besides, sooner or later, be 
^^Bust step out of Ma narrow circle, and encounter remark and 

^H ** Trua"* sa'al ^r. Benson, mournMA.^^ ^^ ka^ 1«^ ^^ ^^ 
^Ko^ npQa i^ if it really is tWbetAioi^lje^^^^^^''f^'^'^^| 
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round to it by-and-by. It is almost extraordinary to se^ the way 
in which her earnest and most unselfish devotion to this boys » 
real welfare leads her to right and wise conclusions." | 

" I wish I could tame her so as to let me meet her as a friend. \ 
Since the baby was bom, she comes to see Jemima. My wife 
tells me, that she sits and holds it soft in her arms, and talks to 
it as if her whole soul went out to the little infant But if she 
hears a strange footstep on the stair, what Jemima calls the 
* ^ild-animal look* comes back into her eves, and she steals away 
like some frightened creature. With all that she has done to 
redeem her character, she should not be so timid of observation." 

** You may well say * with all that she has done ! * We of her 
own household hear little or nothing of what she does. If she 
wants help, she simply tells us how and why ; but if not — ^per- 
haps because it is some relief to her to forget for a time the 
scenes of suffering in which she has been acting the part of com- 
forter, and perhaps because there always was a shy, sweet reti- 
cence about her — we never should know what she is and what 
she does, except from the poor people themselves, who would 
bless her in words if the very thought of her did not choke them 
with tears. Yet, I do assure you, she passes out of all this gloom, 
and makes simlight in our nouse. We are never so cheerful as 
when she is at home. She always had the art of diffusing peace, 
but now it is positive cheerfulness. And about Leoxutra; I 
doubt if the wisest and most thoughtful schoolmaster could teach 
half as much directly, as his mother does imconsciously and indi- 
rectly every hour that he is with her. Her noble, humble, pious 
endurance of the consequences of what was wrong in her early 
life, seems expressly fitted to act upon him, whose position is 
(unjustly, for he has done no harm) so similar to hers. 

" Well ! I suppose we must leave it alone for the present 
You will think me a hard practical man when I own to you, that 
all I expect from Leonard's remaining a home-bird is tnat, with 
such a mother, it will do him no harm. At any rate, remember 
my offer is the same for a year — two years hence, as now. What 
does she look forward to making him into, finally V* 

" I don't know. The wonder comes into my mind sometimes ; 
but never into hers, I think. It is part of her character— part 
nerhaps of that which made her what she was — ^that she never 
looks forward, and seldom back. The present is enough for her." 

And so the conversation ended. When Mr. Benson repeated 
iho HubHtaiico of it to his sister, she mused a while, breaking out 
into an oocusional whistle (although she had cured herself of this 
hMi in tt groat measure), and at Last she said, — 

** Now, do you know, I never liked poor Dick ; and yet I'm 

mufry witli Mr. Farquhar for getting him out of the partnership 

vVi Mwl^ a nummary way. I can't get over it, even though he has 

«4Kmi«I Ui Hvinl lA)onurd to school And here he's reigning lord- 

/HMwiili^ilit Hi the oflice \ As li yow, TVi\vK^«£i.^^T«d\, ^ ^ell 
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not miDd thai aflfrontj if I were not Borrj to tliink of Dick (though 
I never could aliirle him) kbounng away in Glasgow for a petty 
salary of nobody knowa how little, while jVIt. Farqahar in taking 
hiilves, infet43iid of thirds, of the profits here 1 ** 

But hor hrotber cotild not UAl her— and even Jeniima (Wd not 
know till long afterwards — that the jK^rtion of income whioli 
would have be^n Djck's as a junior partner^ if he had remained 
iu the biisineasi was carefully laid aniue for him Ijj Mr. Far^iuhar ; 
to be delivered up, with all it^ accuraulatotl iuteixjst* when the 
prodigal should have proved hi^ penitence by hm t'onduat 

Wlieu Buth had no call upou her time^ it waa indeed a holi- 
day at Chapel-hoiiae, She threw off as inuch as ahe could of tht 
care and the sadness iiL wbioh uh& had been (Sharing; an it 
retunxed frc&h and helpftil, ready to go about in her aofli, qtUet 
way, and iUl up every measure of servicej and heap it with the 
fragmnce of her own aweet nature- The delicate mending* thiife 
the elder women could uo longer see to do, wsus put by for Kuth*l 
WWiii and nimble fingers. The occasional copyings or patioitfi 
writing to dictation, that gave rest to Mr. Benson's weary apiniui 
was done by her ivitb sunny alacrity. But, moat of all, LeonanJii 
rejoiced when }m mother came home, Then came thf 
confideneee, the tender exchange of love, t!ie happy Wi 
which he returned stronger and stronger — going fro] 
^th to strength aa hia mother led the wiij. It wa-s well 
saw now, that the great shock of the disclosure had tail 
when it did. She^ for her part, wondered at iier owij 
ness in having even striven to keep hack the truth from 
child— the truth that was ao certain to be made clear, soon 
later, and which it 'was only owing to God's mercjr that she wai 
re to encounter with him^ and, hy so eDCOuiitenng, ahield and 
e him good courage* Moreover, in her secret heart, she was 
ikful that all occtu'red while iie was yet too young to hav« 
'i curiosity as to his father. If an unaatisfied feehng of thia 
octiaaionally stole into his mind, at any rate wlie never heard 
expression of it ; for the i>ast was a sealed book betweeils 
And so, in the bright strength of good endeavour, the 
clays went on, and grew agaui to months and yeara. 

Perhaps nne little circimistance which occurred during thia 
time had scarcely external impoitancc enough to be called an 
event ; hut in Mr* Benson's mind it took nuik as such. One 
day, about a year after Richard Bradshaw had ceai^d Uj Ise a 
tjier in his father's house, Mr. Benson encountered Mr, Far- 
tar in the street, and heard from him of the creditable and 
^jectable manner in which Richard was conducting himself io 
Glasgow, where Mr. Farquhar bati latelv been on business. 

t" I am determined to tell his father of this,** said he ; " I 
nk his family Km far t^o obedient to hia tacit prohibition of 
mention of Iti chard's name," 
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correctness of a scholar ; but what I mean is, that he made a 
point of immediately leaving the room if Richard's name was 
mentioned ; and did it in so marked a manner, that by degrees 
they understood that it was their father s desire that he should 
never be alluded to ; which was all very well as long as there waa 
nothing pleasant to be said about him ; but to-night I am going 
there, and shall take good care he does not escape me before I 
have told him all I have heard and observed about Bichard. 
He will never be a hero of virtue, for his education has drained 
him of all moral courage ; but with care, and the absence of all 
strong temptation for a time, he will do very well ; nothing to 
gratify paternal pride, but certainly nothing to be ashamed of" 

It was on the Sunday after this that the little circumstance 
to which I have alluded took place. 

During the afternoon service, Mr. Benson became aware that 
the large Bradshaw pew was no longer unoccupied. In a dark 
comer Mr. Bradshaw s white head was to be seen, bowed down 
low in prayer. When last he had worshipped there, the hair on 
that head was iron-grey, and even in prayer he had stood erect, 
with an air of conscious righteoijsness sufficient for aU his wants, 
and even some to spare with which to judge others. Now, that 
white and hoary head was never uplifted; part of his imob- 
trusiveriess might, it is true, be attributed to the uncomfortable 
feeling which was sure to attend any open withdrawal of the 
declaration he had once made, never to enter the chapel in which 
Mr. Benson was minister again ; and, as such a feeling was natu- 
ral to all men, and especially to such a one as Mr. Bradshaw, Mr, 
Benson instinctivelv respected it, and passed out of the chapel 
with his household, without ever directing his regards to the 
obscure place where Mr. Bradshaw still remained immovable. 

From this day Mr. Benson felt sure that the old fHendly 
feeling existed once more between them, although some time 
might elapse before any circumstance gave the signal for a re- 
newal of their intercourse. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 



Old people tell of certain years when typhus fever swept over 
the country like a pestilence ; years that bring back the remem- 
brance of deep sorrow — refusing to be comforted — to many a 
household ; and which those whose beloved passed through the 
fiery time unscathed, shrink from recalling: for great and tre- 
mulous waa the anxiety — miserable the constant watching for 
evil symptoms ; and beyond the threshold of home a dense cloud 
of depreaaion hung over society at large. It seemed as if the 
fil^rm waa proportioiiate to th.e pTeN\o\3ka'^^\Ax^««X«Ax^^»a<2>\\v^^ 
died seourlty-^ md indeed it ^«a »o •, tox, «vsvj» ^^ ^i^ ^\^«is«|^ 
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EelBlmzs^ar, the solemn decresB of Doom Imve ever eeemed moat 
terrible when they awe into ailance the merry revellera of life. ^ 
So it was this year to whlcb I oome in the progress of my stoiy. 

The enmmer had heen imusnally gorgeous. Some had com- 
plained of the ateaming heat, but others hajd pointed to the hish 
Tegetationj which waa profaaa and luxuriant. The early autniim j 
WIS wet and cold, hut people did not i^gard it^ in contempUtioufl 
of some proud rejoicing of the nation, which filled every new**H 
paper and gave food to every tongue, Ib Eccleston these tq*M 
joicings were greater than in most places ; for, hy the national^ 
triumph of armSj it was auppoaed tbat u new market for th&fl 
staplo manufacture of the place would bo opened ; and bo tho ' 
trade, which had for a year or two been languishing, woidd now 
revive with redoubled vigour. BesideB these legitimate causes of 
good spirits, there was the rank excitement of a coming election, 
in consequence of Mr* Donne having aecepted a Grovernineiit 
ofl&ce^ procured for him by one of his influential relations. Thia 
time, the Cran worths roused tJiemaelvea from their magnificent 
torpor of security in good season j and were going through a seizes 
of pompous and ponderotis hospitflhtiea, in order to bring hack 
the Eccleiaton voters to their allegiance^ 

While the town was full of these subjects by turns — now 
thinking and speaking of the great revival of trade -^ now of the 
chances of the election, as yet some weeks distant — now of the 
baOjs at Cran worth Courts in which Mr, Cranworth Cran worth 
had danoed with all the belles of the shopocracy of Eccleston — 
there came creeping, creeping^ in hidden, slimy courses, the ter- 
rible fever — that fever which is never utterly banished from the 
sad haimta of vice and miiicry, but lives m such darkness, like & 
wild beast in the recesses of his den. It had begun in the low 
Insh lodging-houses; hut there it was so common it excited 
little attention* The poor creatures died almost without the 
attendance of the unwarned medical men, who received their first 
notice of the spreading plague from the Eoman Cathohc priests. 

Before the medical meu of Eccleston had had time to meet 
.^ether and consul t, and compare the knowledge of the fever 
hich they had severally gained, it had, like the blaze of a firo 
which had long smouldered, burst forth in many places at once — 
not merely among the loose-Uving and viciouSj hut among the 
decently poor — nay, even among the well-to-do and respectable. 
And, to add to the horror^ hke aU similar pestilences, its course 
was most rapid at first, and was fatal in the great majority of 
cases — hopeless from the beginnmg* There was a err, and then 
a deep silenee, and then rose the long wail of the survivors. 

A portion of the Infirmary of the town was added to that 
already set apai*t for a fever- ward ; the smitten were carried^ 
thither at once, whenever it was possible, in order to prevent theg 
spread of infection; and on that laKar-houae waa concentrated" 
all Jthy mt^dical skiB. and force of tte i^Wb. 

Mtit wh&u one of the pliyBiGiaa& laai ^^yeA^^TX Wiw^*^ 
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Ms attendance — when the customary staff of matrons and nnrseg 
ihad been swept off in two days — and the nurses belonging to the 
Infirmary had shrunk from being drafted into the pestilential 
fever-ward — when high wages had foiled to tempt any to what, 
in their panic, they considered as certain death — when the doc- 
tors stood aghast at the swift mortality among the untended 
sufferers, who were dependent only on the care of the most ig- 
norant hirelings, too brutal to recognise the solemnity of Death 
(all this had happened within a week from the first acknowledg- 
ment of the presence of the plague) — Ruth came one day, with a 
quieter step than usual, into Mr. Benson's study, and told him 
she wanted to speak to him for a few minutes. 

" To be sure, my dear ! Sit down ! " said he ; for she was 
standing and leaning her head against the chimney-piece, idly 
^zing into the fiire. She went on standing there, as if she had 
not heard his words ; and it was a few moments before she began 
to speak. Then she said, — 

" I want to tell you, that I have been this morning and offered 
myself as matron to the fever-ward while it is so fulL They have 
accepted me ; and I am going this evening.'* 

" Oh, Ruth ! I feared this ; I saw your look this morning as 
we spoke of this terrible illness." 

"Why do you say ' fear,' Mr. Benson 1 You yourself have 
been with John Harrison, and old Betty, and many others, I dare 
say, of whom we have not heard." 

" But this is so different ! in such poisoned air ! among such 
malignant oases! Have you thought and weighed it enough, 
Ruth r 

She was quite still for a moment, but her eyes grew full of 
tears. At last she said, very softly, with a kind of still solemnity,— 

" Yes ! I have thought, and I have weighed. But through 
the very midst of all my fears and thoughts I have felt that I 
must go.*' 

The remembrance of Leonard was present in both their 
minds; but for a few moments longer they neither of them 
spoke. Then Ruth said, — 

" I believe I have no fear. That is a great preservative, they 
say. At any rate, if I have a little natural shrinking, it is quite 
gone when I remember that I am in God's hands ! Oh, Mr. Ben- 
son," continued she, breaking out into the irrepressible tears — 
" Leonard, Leonard !" 

And now it was his turn to speak out the brave words of 
faith. 

" Poor, poor mother !" said he. " But be of good heart. He, 
too, is in God's hands. Think what a flash of time only will 
separate you from him, if you should die in this work ! " 

" But he — but he — it will be long to him, Mr. Benson ! He 
will be alone ! " 

^^No, Buth, he will not. God and «!X\. ^ocA TaecL -w^ ^-ei^K 
orerbim. But i£ you cannot BiiW t\u» bj^ou-j oii»«^\/i^V^ 
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will becomd of him, yon ouglit not to go, Sucli tremuloiM pa^ 
nion wii] predispose yon to take the fever>'* 

" I wUl not be ai'raid," she i-ojilsed, lifting up her face, over 
whjeli a bright light shone, as of Gotra radiance, *' I am not 
Ta«d for luymM, I will not be so for my darling." 

After a little pause, they began to arrange the manner of hei 
ling, and to speak about the length of time that she might be 
ient on her temponiiy dutiea. In talking of har return, they 
.med it to be uertiunj although tlte exact time wheii was t(> 
unknown, and would be dependetit eutirely on the duration 
of the fever ; but not the less^ in their ^eoret hearts, did they f^ 
where alone the issue lay, Rtith was to communio&te with Leo- 
nard and Mias Faith thK^ugh Mr. Benson alone, who insisted on 
hie detemunatiott to go every evening to the hospital to learn the 
proceedings of the day, and the state of Ruth's lie^ilth. 

** It is not alone on your aecoimt, ray dear ! There may be 
nian^ sick people of whom, if I can give no other oorofort, I oan 
take intelUgi^nce to their friends.^' 

All was settled with grave composure j yet still Euth liii- 
id, aa if nerving herself up for some effort. At l^iigth shi 
id, with a faint smile upou her pale face,— 
'^ I believe I am a great coward. I stand hero talking becau^ 
I dread to teU Leonard " 

*^ Yon must not think of it^" esdaimed lie, *^ Leare it to me. 

is sure to unner\'e you/' 

" I nitist think of ii I shall have self-control enough in a 

minute to do it calmly — ^to speak hopefully. For only think,** 

ooutinued she, ,smLling through the tears that would gather in 

her eyes, " what a oomfoi't the remembrance of the last few 

^^roiids may be to the poor fellow^ if " The wortls were 

^Baiioked^ but dhe smiled bravely on. ^' No T' said ahe, '' tliat mu^t 
^Be done ; l)ut perhap.^ you will spare me one thin^ — will you tell 
^^Ktmt Faith ? 1 suppose 1 am very weak, but, knowing that I 
^^^lauat go, and not knowing what may be the end, 1 feel as if I 
could not bear to resist her entreaties just at lfl.st, Will you tell 
^^er, sir, while I go to Leonard 1" 

^H Silently he consented, and the two rose up and came forth, 

^^alm and 'serene. And calmly anrl gently did lluth tell her boy 

of her purpose ; not daring ex^en to use any unaocustomed ten- 

demeiss ot voice or gesture, lest, by so doing, she should alarm 

him unnceessarily as tr> the restilL She spoke hopefully, and 

^bade him be of g(K>d Of>urage ; and he caught her bravery, though 

^Kis, poor boy \ had root rather in his ignonmoe of iiie aotuaL 

^Bnmment danger than in her deep faith. 

When be hiwl gone down, Buth b^an to arrange her dro8s» 
"^?lien she mme down-stairs she went into the old fami bar garden 
and gfvthered n no«^i>gay of the last lingering autumn flowers — ft 
lew roses and tlie like. 

tMr. Ben sort had fJitoroil his nieto "^eW \ mv^l ^^wvs^^'^^ 
Ws luQQ wm swollen with cr^^ing, «i\«D s^V^ ^'^^Jt^- isto^'^^ *s*-- 
k ■ 
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aggerated cheerfulness to Buth. Indeed, as they all stood at the 
front door, making-belieye to have careless nothings to say, just 
as at an ordinary leave-taking, you would not have guessed the 
strained chords of feeling there were in each heart. They lin- 

fered on, the last rays of the setting sim falling on the group. 
Luth once or twice had roused herself to the pitch of saying 
" Qood-by," but when her eye fell on Leonard she was forced to 
hide the quivering of her hps, and conceal her trembling mouth 
amid the bunch of roses. 

" They won't let you have your flowers, I'm afraid," said Miss 
Benson. " Doctors so often object to the smelL" 

" No ; perhaps not," said Buth, hurriedly. " I did not think 
of it. I wUl only keep this one rose. Here, Leonard, darling!" 
She gave the rest to him. It was her farewell ; for having now 
no veil to hide her emotion, she summoned all her bravery for 
one parting smile, and, smiling, turned away. But she gave one 
look back from the street, just from the last point at which the 
door could be seen, and catching a glimpse of Leonard standing 
foremost on the step, she ran back, and he met her half-way, and 
mother and child spoke never a word in that close embrace. 

" Now, Leonard," said Miss Faith, " be a brave boy. I feel 
sure she will come back to us before very long." 

But she was very near crying herself; and she would have 
given way, I beheve, if she had not found the wholesome outlet 
of scolding Sally, for expressing just the same opinion respecting 
Buth's proceedings as she herself had done not two hours before. 
Taking what her brother had said to her as a text, she delivered 
such a lecture to Sally on want of faith that she was astonished 
at herself, and so much affected by what she had said that she 
had to shut the door of communication between the kitchen and 
the parlour pretty hastily, in order to prevent Sally's threatened 
reply from weakening her behef in the righteousness of what Buth 
had done. Her words had gone beyond her conviction. 

Evening after evening Mr. Benson went forth to gain news of 
Buth ; and night after night he returned with good tidings. The 
fever, it is true, raged ; but no plague came nigh her. He said 
her face was ever calm and bright, except when clouded by sor- 
row as she gave the accoimts of the deaths which occurred in 
spite of every care. He said that he had never seen her face so 
fair and gentle as it was now, when she was living in the midst of 
disease and woe. 

One evening Leonard (for they had grown bolder as to the 
infection) accompanied him to the street on which the hospital 
abutted. Mr. Benson left him there, and told him to return 
home ; but the boy lingered, attracted by the crowd that had 
gathered, and were gazing up intently towards the lighted win- 
dows of the hospital. There was nothing beyond that to be 
seen ; but the greater part of these poor people had friends oy 
relations in that palace of DeatK 

Leonard atooa aud listened. M> tcre^* >iXi^vx \x^ c^x^s^^u^ ^ 
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vaguo and exaggerated accounts (if snch ccmld be exaggerated) I 
of tiie horrors of the fever. Then thej spoke of Ruth^ — of his I 
mother ; and Leonard held his breath to hear, I 

** They say she has been a great since r, and that thia is her I 
anee" quoth ohe. And as Leonard gasped, before rushing I 
ward to give the speaker straight the he, an old man spoke, — ] 

** Sueli a oue as her has never been a great siimer ; nor does 
he do her work as a }3euance, but for the love of God, and of the 
blessed Jesim. She will he in tho light of God^a countenance 
when you and I will he stautLing aflir off. I tell you, man, wheu 
my poor wench died, as no one would oome nearj her head lay at 
that hoiir on this woman's sweet breast. I could fell you," th« 
old man went on, lifting his shaking arm/' for calling that woman 
a great siuui^r. The blesjsing of them who were ready to perish 
is upon her.'* 

Immediately there arose a olamour of tongues, each with J 
some tale of his mother's gentle doings, till Leonard grew dizzy 
ith tho beatings of lus glad, proud heart. Few were aware how 
nueh Ruth had done j she never spoke of itj ahrinking with 
Veet shyness from over-much allusion to her own work at all 
teaes. Her left hand tnily knew not what her right hand did ; 
and Leonanl was overwhelmed now to hear of the love and the 
reverence with which tho poor and outcast had sun'Oimded her. 
It was in'epressible, He stepped foi-ward with a proud hearing, 
and touching the old man's arm, who had first spoken, Leonard 
tried to apeak ; hut for an instant he could not, his heart was 
too full : tears came before wordES, hut at length he mani^d to 

^^ "StTjIamherson!" 

^V " Thou ! thou her bairu ! Go<l bless you, lad," eaid an old 

^^^oman, puiihing through the crowd. ** It was but la^t night she 

kept my child quiet with singing psalms the night through. Low 

and sweet, low and sweet, they tell me — till many poor things 

were hushed, though they were out of their n^inds, and hail not 

heard pasdms this inat^y a yean God in heaven bless you, lad ! '* 

Many other wild, w*oe-neeone creatures pressed forward with 

^^ blessings on Ruth's son, wHfe he could ouly repeat; — 

^B "She is my mother." 

^^v^ From that day forward Ijeonard walked erect in the streets of 
^^fcccleston, where '' toany arose and called her blessed" 
^^m After stjme weeks the '^dmlence of the fever aliated ; and the 
^^^eneral panic subsided ^indeed, a kind of fool-hardiness suc- 
^Heaeded. To be sine, in sr^me instances the panic Btill hold po*** 
^^kession of individuals to an asaggemted ejttent. But tho number 
^H^f patients iii the hospital wuh rapidly diminishing, and^ for 
^^^tnoney, those were to be fomid who could supply Buth*s ^slace, 
But to her it was owing that the overwTought fear of the town 
! sulxiued ; it was she who had gonti vti\iiv\to\bf ^ ^tvd^ 'mi^^ ^*\ 
bought ofgveed or gain, riglit mija V\v^ \e\'^ *^tt.^% t^l^^ ^vvi^^^ 
\me. She bade the iumatoB o! t\\e\i<3feY^^^*^'^^'^^>^'^'^'*^^^| 
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carefully submitting herself to the purification recommended by 
Mr. Davis, the principal surgeon of the place, who had always 
attended Leonard, she returned to Mr. Benson's just at gloaming 
time. 

They each vied with the other in the tenderesl cares. They 
hastened tea ; they wheeled the sofa to the fire ; they made her 
lie down ; and to all she submitted with the docility of a child ; 
and when the candles came, even Mr. Benson's anxious eye could 
see no change in her looks, but that she seemed a little paler. 
The eyes were as full of spiritual light, the gently parted lips as 
rosy, and the smile, if more rare, yet as sweet as ever. 
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The next morning Miss Benson would insist upon making Kuth 
lie down on the sofa. Euth longed to do many things ; to be 
much more active ; but she submitted, when she found that it 
would gratify Miss Faith if she remained as quiet as if she were 
really an invalid. 

Leonard sat by her holding her hand. Every now and then 
he looked up from his book, as if to make sure that she indeed 
was restored to him. He had brought her down the flowers 
which she had given him the day of her departure, and which he 
had kept in water as long as they had any greenness or fragrance, 
and then had carefully dried and put by. She too, smiling, had 
produced the one rose which she had carried away to the hos- 
pital. Never had the bond between her and her boy been drawn 
so firm and strong. 

Many visitors came this day to the quiet Chapel-house. First 
of all Mrs. Farquhar appeared. She looked very different from 
the Jemima Bradshaw of three years ago. Happiness had called 
out beauty ; the colouring of her face was lovely, and vivid as 
that of an autumn day ; her berry red lips scarce closed over the 
short white teeth for ner smiles ; and her large dark eyes glowed 
and sparkled with daily happiness. They were softened by a 
mist of tears as she looked upon Ruth. 

" Lie still ! Don't move ! You must be content to-day to be 
waited upon, and nursed ! I have just seen Miss Benson in the 
lobby, and had charge upon charge not to fatigue you. Oh, 
Ruth ! how we all love you, now we have you back again I Do you 
know, I taught Rosa to say her prayers as soon as ever you were 
gone to that horrid place, just on purpose that her httle innocent 
Bps might pray for you — I wish you could hear her say it — 
'Please, dear God, keep Ruth safe.' Oh, Leonard ! are not you 
proud of your mother ?" 

l&omrd md "Yes," rather siiorU-j^aia MV^ ^^-^^ ww>^sj^ 
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ili^t ^ny one eUae iihould know, or even have a right to imagine, 
how proud he vfas. Jemima weat on ;— 

^* Now, Ruth ! I hiive got a plan for you, Walter and I have 

En^y made it ; and j^rtly it'a pfl^m's doirig, YeSj dear I papa 
m beeD quite anxious to ehow hi a Teepeet for you. We all want 
you to go Ut the dear Eagle's Crag for this neit month, and get 
eti^ug, aud have gome ohange in that dtie air at A1>ermouth. I 
am go 10^ to take little Rosa tbere, Pafia has lent it to ua. And 
the weather is often very beautiful in November.** 

" Thfttik you very much. It ia very tempting ] for I have 
been almopit longing for some such change. I caimot tell all at 
once whether I can go ; but I will see al>out it^ if you will let me 
leave it open a little/' 

** Oh ! as long bs you like, so that joii will but go at last* 
And» Master Leonartl ! you are to oome too. Now, I know I 
have yoti an mj side " 

Ruth thought of the place. Her only reluctance aroee from 
the remembrance of that ooe interview on the sands, ^fhat walk 
she could never go again ; but how much remain efl ! How m^ueh 
that would be a ebarining balm and refreshment to her ! 

" What happy evetiing^i we shall have together J Dd you 
know, I think Mary and Elizabeth may perhaps come.'* 

A bright gleam of aunahine came into the riwni. ^ Look l 
how bright and propitionw for our plans. Deal' Ruth^ it aeems 
" :e an omen for the future !^' 

Almwt while she «poke, Miss Benson entered, bringing with 
er Mt\ Grey, the rector of Eocleston. He was an elderly man, 
short and stonily built, with something very formal in his 
tanner ; but any one might feel sure of hie steady benevolence 
'ho noticed the erjireBsion of hia face, and espeoiaDy of the 
■ idly bkck eyes that gleamed beneath his grey and ahaggy eye- 

ws. Huth had seen him at the hoapitaf oncse or twicet anrl 

I. Farquhuj" had met him pretty frequently in general society. 

*^ G*> and tell your uncle " said Miss Beuson to Leonard. 

*^ Btopj tny boy I I have just met Mr. Bensou in the street, 
id tny errand now is to your mother^ I fihoiild Uke you Ut 
in and hear what it is ; and 1 am aure that my business will 
give these ladiea *'^ — ^bowing to l^Iias Benson and Jemima — ** bo 
much pleasure, that I need not apologise for entering upon it in 
their presence.'' 

He pnBed out his double eye-glass, sayingj with a grave smile,^ 

*^ You riiu away from us yesteixlay bo quietly and cunningly, 
Mrs. Benbigh, that yon were^ perhaps, not aware that the Board 
was sitting at that veiy time, and trying to form a vote suifioieiDtly 
eipreesive of our gratitude to you. As chairman, they requested 
me to present you with this letter, which 1 shall have the plea- 
eore of reading," 

With all due ©mpbafeie be read aloud a formal letter from the 
Beeret&rfto the Infirmary, convey ing a /iJcM cA^tbaaisaXft^Hi^ia^ 
Th^ good rector did not epar^ "iiAx QBS ^ot^^lt'ssa^ ^»Ju*i *^ 
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signature ; and then, folding the letter up, he gave it to Leonai'd, 
saying,— 

" There, sir ! when you are an old man, you may read that 
testimony to your mother's noble conduct with pride and plea- 
sure. For, indeed,*' continued he, turning to Jemima, " no words 
can express the relief it was to us. I speak of the gentlemen 
composing the Board of the Infirmary. When Mrs. Denbigh 
came forward, the panic was at its height, and the alarm of 
course aggravated the disorder. The poor creatures died rapidly ; 
there was hardly time to remove the dead bodies before others 
were brought in to occupy the beds, so little help was to be pro- 
cured on account of the universal terror ; and the morning when 
Mrs. Denbigh offered us her services, we seemed at the very 
worst. I shall never forget the sensation of relief in my mind 
when she told us what she proposed to do ; but we thought it 
right to warn her to the full extent 

" Nay, madam," said he, catching a glimpse of Ruth's changing 
colour, " I will spare you any more praises, I will only say, if I 
can be a friend to you, or a friend to your child, you may com- 
mand my poor powers to the utmost." 

He got up, and bowing formally, he took his leave. Jemima 
came and kissed Ruth. Leonard went up-stairs to put the 
precious letter away. Miss Benson sat crying heartily in a 
comer of the room. Ruth went to her, and threw her arms 
roimd her neck, and said, — 

" I could not tell him just then. I durst not speak for fear of 
breaking down ; but if I have done right, it was all owing to you 
and Mr. Benson. Oh ! I wish I had said how the thought first 
came into my head from seeing the things Mr. Benson has done 
so quietly ever since the fever first came amongst us. I could 
not speak ; and it seemed as if I was taking those praises to 
myself, when all the time I was feeling how httle I deserved 
them — how it was all owing to you.'* 

"Under Gk)d, Ru^h," said Miss Benson, speaking through her 
tears. 

" Oh ! I think there is nothing humbles one so much as 
undue praise. While he was reading that letter, I could not 
help feeling how many things I have done wrong ! Could he 
know of — of what I have been ? " asked she, dropping her voice 
very low. 

"Yes !'* said Jemima, "he knew — everybody in Eccleston did 
know — but the remembrance of those days is swept away. Miss 
Benson," she continued, for she was anxious to turn the subject, 
" you must be on my side, and persuade Ruth to come to Aber- 
mouth for a few weeks. I want her and Leonard both to come." 

" I *m afraid my brother will think that Leonard is missing his 

lessons sadly. Just of late we could not wonder that the poor 

child's heart was so full ; but he must make haste, and get on aU 

the more for }m idleness." Miss "Benaou i^ic^ai'^^ W^IC ou bein^ 

a dUscipUnarisai. 
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f ** Oh, m for Iftssans, Walter is ao very smjdous ihat you should 
|iTe waj to hiB superior wisdom, Ruth, and let Leonard go to 
BciiaoL He will s«nd him to any school you Ex upon, act'ording 
to the mode of hfo you plan for mm " 

^ I have no plan," said Euth* ** I have no means of pluming. 
All I can do is to tiy and malte him ready for anything. 

" Well," said Jemima, *^ we must talk it over at Abemiouth ; 
for I am sure you won^t refuse to come, dearest, dear Ruth ! 
Think of the quietj sunny days, and the still evenings, that we 
flhall have together, with little Rosa to tumble about among the 
fallen leaves ; aiid there's Leonard to have his first sight of 
the sea.'' 

" I do think of it/* said Ruth, smiling at the happy picture 
Jemima drew. And both smiling at the hopeful prospect before 
them, they parted — never to meet again in life. 

No sooner had Mrs. Farqvihar gone thuja Sally burst in. 
** Oh ! dear, dear!" said ahe^ looking around hen "If I had 
but known that the rector was coming to call Td ha* put on the 
it covers, and the Sunday tablecloth I Yoti^re well enough,'* 
*titinued she^ surveying Ruth from head to foot ; ** you*re always 
and dainty in your gowns, though I reckon they cost but 
tuppence a yard, and you*ve a face to set *em oflf ; but as for 
you" (as she turned to Miss Senson), " I think you might ha 
Lad something better on than that old stuff, if it h^ only 
been to do credit to a parishioiier like me, whom he has knowa 
ever sin* my father was his clerk." 

" Yon forget, Sally, I had been making jelly all the morning. 
How could 1 tell it was Mr Grey when there was a knock at the 
door ?" MisE Benson rephed* 

" You might ha' letteu me do the jelly ] Fse warrant I could 
pleased Ruth as well as you. If I had but known he waa 
ing, rd ha^ sUpped round the comer and bfiught ye a neck- 
ibbonj or summut to lighten ye up. Tse loth he should think 
Pm living with Dissenters, that don*t know how to keep 
themselves trig and smart.*' 

" Never mind, Sally ; he never thought of me. What he 
came for, was to see Muth ; and, as you say, she's always neat 
and dainty/* 

" Well 1 I reckon it cansot be helped now ; but if I buy ye 
a ribbon, will you promise to wear it when church-folks come I J 
for I cannot abide the way they have of scoffing at the Dissenters '■ 
about their dress " 

" Tery well ! we'll make that bargain/* said Miss Benson ; 
" and nowj Ruth, I'll go and fetch you a cup of warm jelly." 

** Oh ! indeed, Aunt Faith," said Ruth, ** I am very sorry 
to balk you ; but^ if you're going to treat me as an invalid, I am 
afraid T shall rebel.'* 

But when she found that Aiuit Faith*s heart was set upon 
i^ she suhmittsd very graciously ■, otiy fcaip^i^ ^i:^ '* V^iO^, 
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MB she found that she must consent to lie on the so&, and he 
fed, when, in truth, she felt full of health, with a luxurious 
sensation of languor stealing over her now and then, just enough 
to nu^e it very pleasant to think of the salt breezes^, and the sea 
beauty which awaited her at Abermouth. 

Mr. Davis called in the afternoon, and his visit was also to 
Buth. Mr. and Miss Benson were sitting with her in the parlour, 
and watching her with contented love, as she employed herself in 
household sewing, and hopefully spoke about the Abermouth plan. 

" Well ! so you had our worthy rector here to-day ; 1 am 
come on something of the same kind of errand ; only I shall 
spare you the reading of my letter, which, I'll answer for it, 
he did not. Please to take notice " said he, putting down a 
sealed letter, " that I have dehvered you a vote of thanks from 
my medical brothers ; and open ana read it at your leisure ; 
only just now, for I want to have a little talk with you on 
my own behoof. I want to ask you a favour, Mrs. Denbigh." 

" A favour I *' exclaimed Euth ; '^ what can I do for you 1 I 
think I may sav I will do it, without hearing what it is.^' 

" Then you re a very imprudent woman," replied he ; " how- 
ever, I'll take you at your word. I want you to give me 
your boy." 

"Leonard!" 

" Ay ! there it is, you see, Mr. Benscm. One minute she 
is as ready as can be, and the next she looks at me as if I 
was an ogre ! " 

^Perhaps we don't understand what you mean/^ said Mr, 
Benson. 

" The thing is this. You know I've no children ; and I can't say 
Fve ever fretted over it much ; but my wife has ; and whether it 
is that she has infected me, or that I grieve over my good prac- 
tice goiifg to a stranger, when I ought to have had a son to take 
it after me, I don't know ; but, of late, I've got to look with 
covetous eyes on all healthy boys, and at last I've settled down 
my wishes on this Leonard of yours, Mrs. DMibigh." 

Euth could not speak ; for, even yet, she dia not understand 
what he meant. He went on, — 

''Now, how old is the lad?" He asked Euth, but Miss 
Benson replied, — 

" He'll be twelve next Februwy." 

" Umph 1 only twelve ! He's tall and old-looking for his 
age. You look young enough, it is true." He said this last 
sentence as if to himself, but seeing Euth crimson up, he 
abruptly changed his tone. 

" Twelve, is he ] Well, I take him from now. I don't mean 

that I really take him away from you," scud he, softening all 

at once, and becoming grave and considerate. " His being your 

jBon — ^the son of one whom I have seen — as I have seen you, 

Mrs, Denbigh (out and put ^ \)eft\» imxia 1 v^^c met wiib, 
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Mjss Benson ; and good nurses are things we doctors know how 
to value) — his heing joiir Bon is his great recominendation to ■ 
me ; not biit what the lad himaelf is a noble boy. I shall be glad | 
to leave him with you as loDg and as much as we can ; he could * 
not be tied to your apron-string all his life, yoa know. Only 
1 provide for ma education, subject to your conaoiit and good _ 
pleasure, and he ia bound apprentiee to me* 1, bis guaraia% m 
bind biiB to myself, the firat surgeon hi Ecolestoir, be the other ■ 
Trbo he may ; and in process of time he becomes partner, and 
Bome day or other succeeds me* Now, Mrs. Denbigb, what 
have you got to say against this plan 1 My wife is just as full 
of it B& me. Come ! begia with your objections. You*re not 
woman if you have not a whole bag-full of them ready to turn 
out against any reasonable proposal /' 

"I don't know," faltered Euth. *' It is so sudden — — '* 
"It is very, very kind of you, Mr* Davis,'' said Mias Eenjaon a 
ittle Qcandahaed at Euth's non^spression of gratitude. 

" Pooh 1 pooh 1 ril answer for it> in the long run. I am taking 
good care of my own interests* CuUis*, Mrs. Denbigh, is it a 
bai'gain T* 

Kow Mr. Benson spoke. 

" Mr. Da\'ia, it is rather sudden^ as she says* As far as 1 can 
see, it is the best aa well as the kindest proposal that could 
have been made ; bub I think we must give her a little tune to 
think about it/* 

^ Well, twenty-four houi-s I Will that do 1'* 
Buth lifted up her head* " Mr, Davis, I am not ungrateM _ 
because I can't thank you" (she was crying while she spoke) |J 
" let me have a fortnight to consider about it In a fortnight Lm 
will make up my mind. Oh, how good you all are !*' 

" Very well Then this day fortnight — Thursday the 28th — 
you will let me know your decision. Mind 1 if it*a against me, I 
sha'n^t consider it a decision, lor Fm determined to carry mj 
point. Fm not gohig to make Mrs, Denbigh blush, Mr. Benson j 
by teihng you, in her presence, of all I have observed about her 
this last three weeks, that has made me sure of the good quahtiea 
I shall find in this boy of hers, I was watching her when she 
httlo thought it. Do you remember that night when Hector 
O'Brien was so ftiriously dehrious, Mrs- Denbigh ?" 
Esjth went very white at the remembrance. 
n Why now, look there ! how pale she is at the very thought 
of it I Aid yet, I assure you, she was the one to go up and take 
the piece of glass from him whieh be had broken out of the 
window for the sole purpose of cutting his throat, or the threat 
of any one else, for that matter* I wish we had some others ai 
brave as she Ls.'* 

"I tiiought the great panio was passed away T^ said Mr« 
^^^nson, 
HH **^ i the general f jeliug of alarm ^ mxw5a ^^i?>k«t %^3*^^ 
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here and there, there are as great fools as ever. Why, when 
I leave here, I am going to see our precious member, Mr. 

Donne '' 

« Mr. Donne V said Ruth. 

"Mr. Donne, who lies ill at the Queen's— came last week, 
with the intention of canvassing, but was too much alarmed by 
what he heard of the fever to pet to work ; and, in spite of all 
his precautions, he has taken it ; and you should see the terror 
they are in at the hotel ; landlord, landlady, waiters, servants — 
all ; there's not a creature will go near lum, if they can help 
it ; and there's only his groom — a lad he saved from drowning, 
I'ni told — ^to do anything for him. I must get him a proper 
nurse, somehow or somewhere, for all my being a Cranworth- 
man. Ah, Mr. Benson ! you don't know the temptations wo 
niedical men have. Think, if I allowed your member to die now 
as he might very well, if he had no nurse— how famously 
Mr. Cranworth would walk over the course ! — ^Where's Mrs. 
Denbigh gone to ? I hope I've not frightened her away by 
reminding her of Hector O'Brien, and that awful night, when I 
do assure you she behaved like a heroine ! " 

As Mr. Benson was showing Mr. Davis out, Ruth opened the 
study-door, and said, in a very calm, low voice, — 

"Mr. Benson! will you allow me to speak to Mr. Davia 
alone?" 

Mr. Benson immediately consented, thinking that, in all 
probabihty, she wished to ask some further questions about 
Leonard ; but as Mr. Davis came into the room, and shut the 
door, he was struck by her pale, stem faxje of determination, and 
awaited her speaking first. 

"Mr. Davis! I must go and nurse Mr. Bellingham," said 
she at last, clenching her hands tight together, but no other part 
of her body moving from its intense stillness. 

"Mr. BelUngham t" asked he, astonished at the name. 

" Mr. Donne, I mean," said she, hmriedly. " His name was 
Bellingham." 

" Oh ! I remember hearing he had changed his name for scyme 
property. But you must not think of any more such work just 
now. ITou are not fit for it. You are looking as white as ashes.** 

" I must go," she repeated. 

" Nonsense ! Here s a man who can pay for the care of the 
first hospital nurses in London — and I doubt if his life is worth 
the risk of one of theirs even, much more of yours." 

" We have no right to wagh human lives against each other." 

" No ! I know we have not. But it's a way we doctors are apt 
to get into ; and, at any rate, it's ridiculous of you to think of 
such a thing. Just listen to reason." 

"I can't ! I can't !" cried she, with a sharp pain in her voice. 
''You must let me go, dear Mr. Davis ! " said she, now speaking 
with soft entreaty. 
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■ *^Ko I" said be, sliaking his head authoritatively. *' Fll do no 
Keb thiDg;^ H 

■ "tiaten !" laaid she, dropping her voice, and going all ovef^^f 
TOie deepest scarlet ; *'^ he is Leonard's father I Now ! jou wiil ^ 
lei me go I'' 

Mr. Davis waa indeed atoiggered hy what she eaid, and for a 
moment he did not speak. So ahe went on : — 

** You will not tell ! You must not imll ! No one knows, not 
eyen Mr, Eciison, who it was. And now— it jnieht do him so 
mucli harm to ha^e it known. You will not tell I ' 

" Ko I 1 will not tell," rephed he. ''But, Mrs. Denbigh, jou 
must answer me this one question, which I a»k you in all true 
respect, but which I must ask, in order to gyiUh both myself und^ 
you aright — Of course I knew Leonard was illegitimate— in faut,.^| 
I wiH give you secret for secret : it was being so myself tliat hrs^j^f 
made mo sympathit^e with him, and desire to adopt him. I knew^l 
that much of your history ; but teO mo^ do you now care for thia 
man ? Answer me truly — do you love him V* 

For a moment or two she did not speak ; her head whs bent 
down ; then ^he raissed it up, and looketl with clear and honest 
eyes into his face, 

** I have beej:i tiiinking — but I do not know — I cannot tell — 
I don^ think 1 should loT?e him^ if he were well and happy*^but 
you said he was ill^ — and alone — how can 1 help caring for hira f 
— ^how can I lielp caring for Iiim ? " repeated ijhe, covering her 
face with her hands, and the quick hot tears steahng thiXJUgh her 
igers. " He ia Loonard's futher/^ continued she, looking up at 
Davis suddenly, ** He need not know — he shall not — that 1 
i,ve ever been near him. If he ia like the others, he must be 
ddirioii^f — I will leave him before he comes to himiaelf — ^but now 
let me go^ — 1 umst go," 

" I wish my tongue had been bitten out before I had named 
lum to you. He would do well enough without you ; and, 1 dare 
say, if he recognises you, he will only be annoyed**' 
" It is very likely !*' said Hutli, heavily. 
" Aimoyed, — why I he may curse you for your unasked-for 
care of him. I have hetirtl my poor mother — and ah© was aa 
itty and delicate a creatxire as you are — cursed for showing 
idemess when it was not wanteci. Now, be persuaded by an 
[d man like me, wLo has seen enough of life to make hia lae^irt 
ache — -leave this fine gentleman to his fate, TU promise you tQ 
giet hjm as good a nurse as can be had for money, 

*^ Ko I'' aaid Euth, with duU persistency — aa if she had not 
attended to his dissuaj^ions ; " I must go, I will leave him before 
he recognises me/* 

'* ^^Hiy, tlieu,'' said the old surgeon, ^^if youVe so bent upon 
it, I supiHjse I roust let you. It is but what my mother would 
have done — poor, heart-broken thing ! However, come along, and 
let us make the best of it. It saves rae iv d^ oti itct\:^^.^\\3i^sf^,\ 
/o/> If I isre you for a right hamij I nted ncrt* vjott^ -Ki^^j^ ^fl||| 
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tinually with wondering how he is taken care of. Go get your 
bonnet, you tender-hearted fool of a woman ! Let us get you out 
of the house without any more scenes or explanations ; Fll make 
all straight with the Bensons." 

" You will not tell my secret, Mr. Davis," she said abruptly. 

" No ! not I ! Does the woman think I had never to keep a 
secret of the kind before ? I only hope he'll lose his election, and 
never come near the place again. After all," continued he sighing, 
^ I suppose it is but human nature ! *' He began recalling the 
circumstances of his own early life, and dreamily picturing scenes 
in the grey dying embers of the fire ; and he was almost startled 
when she stood l^fore him, ready equipped, grave, pale, and quiet. 

" Come fidong ! '* said he. *' If you're to do any good at all, it 
must be in these next three days. After that, TU ensure his life 
for this bout ; and mind ! I shall send you home then ; for he 
might know you, and Til have no excitement to throw him back 
again, and no sobbing and crying from you. But now every 
moment your care is precious to him. I snail tell my own story 
to the Bensons, as soon as I have installed you." 

Mr. Donne lay in the best room of the Queen's Hotel — no one 
with him but his faithful, ignorant servant, who was as much 
afraid of the fever as any one else could be, but who, nevertheless, 
would not leave his master — his master who had saved his 
life as a child, and afterwards put him in the stables at Bel- 
lingham Hall, where he learnt all that he knew. He stood in 
a farther comer of the room, watching his dehrious master with 
affrighted eyes, not daring to come near him, nor yet willing to 
leave him. 

" Oh ! if that doctor would but come ! He'll kill himself or 
me — and them stupid servants won't stir a step over the threish 
hold ; how shall I get over the night 1 Blessings on mm — here's 
the old doctor back again ! I hear him creaking and scolding up 
the stairs !" 

The door opened, and Mr. Davis entered, followed by Buth. 

" Here's the nurse, my good man — such a nurse as there is 
not in the three counties. Now, all you'll have to do is to mind 
what she says." 

" Oh, sir ! he's mortal bad ! won't you stay with us through 
the night, sir ?" 

" £:}ok there !" whispered Mr. Davis to the man, " see how she 
knows how to manage him ! why, I could not do it better myself !" 

She had gone up to the wild, raging figure, and with soft 
authority had made him lie down : and then, placing a basin of 
cold water by the bedside, she had dipped in it her pretty hands, 
and was laying their cool dampness on his hot brow, sp^kking in 
. a low soothing voice all the time, in a way that acted like a diarm 
in hushing his mad talk. 

** But I will stay," said the doctor, after he had examined his 
patient ; "aa much on her acco\ni\» «& \^«xA "^naNX^ \a o^eten 
&e feara of this poor, faithful i«£i0^r 
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E third oigM after this 



I be the 



m — the i 



s turning pc 
between Life and Death. Mr, Davis came again to pass it by th^ i 
bedside of the sufferer, Ruth was there, oonstaut and still, intent 
Tition watching the symptomsj and acting according to them, in 
obedienoe to Mr, Davia'a directions* She had never left the room, 
Ifery aeiiBe had been strained in watching ^^ every power of 
tfeoiight or judgment had been kept on the full stretch. Now 
that Mr, Davis came and took lier placii, and that the room was 
qniet for the night* she became oppressed with heaviness, wMck 
Yet did not tend to sleep. She could not remember the presenil 
time, or where she was- All tinies of her earliest youth — tkn] 
days of her childhood —were tn her memory with a minuteness and 
fuLoea® of detail whieh 'was miserable j for all along she felt t* 
she had no real graap on the seened that were pt^sing through 
her mind — ^tbat, somehow, they were long gone by, and gone by 
for ever^ — and yet ^she could not remember who she was now, nor 
where she was, and whether she had now any interests in life to 
take the place of those which she was conscious had passed away, 
although their remembrance filled her mind with painful acute- 
neas. Her head lay on her arms, and they rested on the table. 
Every now and then she opened her eyes, and saw the large room, 
haadsomely furnished with articles that were each one incongru- 
ous with the other, as if bought at sales. She saw the dickering 
nlght-light^slie heard the ticking of the watch, and the two 
breathings^ each going on at a separate rate — one hurried, abruptly 
stopping, and then panting violentlyj as if to make up for lost 
time I and the other slow, steady, and regular, as if the breather 
was asleep ; hut this supposition wafi contiidicted by an occasional 
represseii sound of yawning. The sky through the uncurtained [ 
window looked dark and black — would this night never have &M "^ 
end I Had the sun gone down for ever^ and would the world at 
last awfllcen to a genenil sense of everlasting night I 

Then she felt as if she ought to get up, and go and see how 
the troubled sleeper in yonder bed was struggling through his 
Ulnesa ; but she could not remember who the sleeper was, and 
jBbfi a hrunk from seeing some phantom-face on the pillow, such 
' began to haunt the dark comers of the I'OotHj and look at 
bbering and mowing as they looked. So she covered her 
\ again, and sank into a whirUng stupor of sense and feeling, 
Jid-by she heiird her fellow-watcher stirring, and a dull wonder 
over her as to what he wiis doing ; but the lieavy languor 
essed her dow^n, and kept her still. At last she heard the woril% I 
Dome here," and listlessly obeyed the command. She had to 
^aily herself in the rocking chamber before she could walk to 
bed hj which Mr, Davis stood ; but the effort to do so roused 
^tt mid, though conscious of an opprytme \i&aAafc\iei^^^^\^^^ 
**"! nuddeQ and c/ear rision all the ciTCum^^Tvc^ft ol ^'OT tj^^^^w*^ 
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position. Mr. Davis was near the head of the bed, holding the 
night-lamp high, and shading it with his hand, that it might not 
disturb the sick person, who lay with his face towards them, in 
feeble exhaustion, but with every sign that the violence of the 
fever had left him. It so happened that the rays of the lamp fell 
bright and full upon Ruth's countenance, as she stood with her 
crimson lips parted with the hurrying breath, and the fever-flush 
brilliant on ner cheeks. Her eyes were wide open, and their 
pupils distended. She looked on the invalid in silence, and 
hardly imderstood why Mr. Davis had summoned her there. 

" Don't you see the change ? He is better ! — the crisis is 
pastr 

But she did not speak : her looks were riveted on his softly- 
unclosing eyes, which met hers as they opened languidly. She 
oould not stir or speak. She was held fast by that gaze of his, 
in which a faint recognition dawned, and grew to strength. 

He murmured some words. They strained their sense to 
hear. He repeated them even lower than before ; but this time 
they caught what he was saying. 

" Where are the water-lilies ? Where are the lilies in her hair ? " 

Mr. Davis drew Ruth awav. 

" He is still rambling," said he. " But the fever has left him.** 

The grey dawn was now filling the room with its cold light ; 
was it that made Ruth's cheek so deadly pale ? Could that call 
out the wild entreaty of her look, as if imploring help against 
some cruel foe that held her fast, and was wrestling with her 
Spirit of Life ? She held Mr. Davis's arm. If she had let it go, she 
would have fallen. 

" Take me home," she said, and fainted dead away. 

Mr. Davis carried her out of the chamber, and sent the groom 
to keep watch by his master. He ordered a fly to convey her to 
Mr. Benson's, and lifted her in when it came, for she was still 
half unconscious. It was he who carried her up-stairs to her 
room, where Miss Benson and Sally imdressed and laid her in 
her bed. 

He awaited their proceedings in Mr. Benson's study. When 
Mr. Benson came in, Mr. Davis said, — 

" Don't blame me. Don't add to my self-reproach. I have 
killed her. I was a cruel fool to let her go. Don't speak to me." 

" It may not be so bad," said Mr. Benson, himself needing com- 
fort in that shock. " She may recover. She surely will recover. 
I believe she will." 

" No, no ! she won't. But by she shall, if I can save 

her." Mr. Davis looked defiantly at Mr. Benson, as if he were 
Fate. " I tell you she shall recover, or else I am a murderer. 
What business had I to take her to nurse'him " 

He was cut short by Sally's entrance and announcement, that 
Buth was now prepared to see him. 

From that time forward Mx. "DavVa ^«vo\^ ^ \»& l^isore, 
hiB skilly Lis energy, to save lier. "H.^ caX\fi^ aii>i3Ckfe tw^ wos^gj^n^ 
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to beg him to uiidertake the manapmeiit of Mr. Bonnets re^ 
poveiyj saying, with hiB usual aelf-moek€iy, " I could not answer 
it t*D Mr. Cranwotth if I hM brought his opiponent rounds you 
inoWj ^'ben I had had such a iine opportunity in mj power* 
Kow, with your patientSj and geuenxl Radical interest, it will be 
rather a feather in jour c^p ; for be may waut a good deal of care 
ret, thtmgli he Ls getting on famously— so rapidjy, in fact, that 
's a strong temptation to me to throw him back — a relapse, you 
know/' 

The other Burgeon bowed gravely, apparently taking Mr. 
Davis HI eainest, but eeitainly vmj glad c*f the job thus oppor- 
tujaely thrown in his way, in spite uf Mr, Davis's reai and deep 
Mixiety about Huth, he could not help chuckling over his rival^s 
litei*al iuterpretatiou of all lie biul said» 

" To bo sure, what fools tnmi are ! I don't know wHy one 
should walch and f*trive to keep them in the world- I have 
given tills fellow something to talk about confidentially to all his 
tients ; I wonder bow much stronger a dose the man would 
ve swallowed \ I must begin to take care of my praotico for 
at lail yonder, Well-a-day I well-a-day I What was this siek 
fine gentleman sent hero for, that she i^hould run a chance of her 
iife for him 1 or why w^aa he aaiit into the world at aU, for that 
luattor '?'■ 

Indeed, however much Mr* Davia Jnight labour with all his 
professional akiU— he waver much they might all watch — and 
pray — and weej) — it was but too evident that Ruth '^ home muat 
g*/j and take her wagea.^* Poor, poor Iluth 3 

It might be that, utterly exhausted by watching and nursing, 
first in the hospital, and then l>y the bedside of her former lover, 
the power of hei- constitufcion was worn out ; or, it might ha, her 
gentle, pliant sweetness, hut she ilisplayed no outrage or discord 
evttj in her delirium. There she lay in the attic-room in which 
her baby had been borti, her watch over him kept^ her confession 
to him made ; and now she was stretched on the bed in utter 
helplyssness, softly gazing at vacancv with her open, uncouBcious 
es, from which all the depth of their meaning had tied, and all 
ley told was of a sweet, ohild-like insanity within. The watchers 
could not touch her with their t^ympatby, or come near her in 
her dim world ;— so, mutely, but looking at each other from time 
time with tearful eyes, they took a poor comfort from the 
ie evident fact that, though lo&t and gone a.stmy, she wa» happy 
and at peace. They had never heard her &ing ; indeed, the aimjde 
art which her mother hatl taught her, ha^l died, with her eaiJy 
joyousness, at that dear mother's death. But now she sang con- 
tinually, very soft, and low. She went from one old childish 
' ty to another without let or pause, keeping a tst range sort of 
e with her pxetty fingeria, as they claseu antl unclosed them- 
^Ives «j>on the counterpane. She never luoked at any one with 
le slightest glimpwe of memory or iaWUigssu^ ^ ^^ ^ia^a \ Visa 
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Her sfcrength faded day by day ; but she knew it not. Hei 
sweet lips were parted to sing, even after the breath and the 
power to do 80 had left her, and her fingers fell idly on tiie bed. 
Two days she lingered thus — all but gone from them, and yet 
still there. 

They stood around her bedside, not speaking, or sighing, or 
moaning ; they were too much awed by the exquisite peaceful- 
ness of her look for that. Suddenly she opened wide her eyes, 
and gazed intently forwards, as if she saw some happy vision, 
which called out a lovely, rapturous, breathless smile. They held 
their very breaths. 

" I see the Light coming," said she. " The Light is coming," 
she said. And, raising herself slowly, she stretched out her arms, 
and then fell back, very still for evermore. 

They did not speak. Mr. Davis was the first to utter a word. 

" It is over ! " said he. " She is dead ! " 

Out rang through the room the cry of Leonard :— 

" Mother ! mother ! mother ! You have not left me alone ! 
You will not leave me alone ! You are not dead ! Mother ! 
Mother!" 

They had pent in his agony of apprehension till then, that no 
wail of her child might disturb her inedible calm. But now 
there was a cry heard through the house, of one refusing to be 
comforted : "Mother ! Mother !" 

But Ruth lay dead. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



A STUPOR of grief succeeded to Leonard's passionate cries. He 
became so much depressed, physically as well as mentaUy, before 
the end of the day, that Mr. Davis was seriously alarmed fbr the 
consequences. He hailed with gladness a proposal made by the 
FarquhM, that the boy should be removed to their house, and 
plac^ under the fond care of his mother's friend, who sent her 
own child to Abermouth the better to devote herself to Leonard. 

When they told him of this arrangement, he at first refused to 
go and leave her; but when Mr. Benson sai4 — 

" She would have wished it> Leonard ! Do it for her sake I" 
he went away verv quietly ; not speaking a word, after Mr. 
Benson had made the voluntary promise that he should see her 
once again. He neither spoke nor cried for many hours ; and all 
Jemima's delicate wiles were called forth, before his heavy heart 
could find the relief of tears. And then he was so weak, and his 
pulse so low, that all who loved him feared for his life. 

Anxiety about him made a mA ^^\.t%k:^\o\^ traiSL IVa ooTrow 
br the dead. The three old people, N<i\io ncyw ionass^ \^>fiNaMb> 
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hold in the Chapel-house, went about slowly and dreamily, each 
with a duU wonder at their hearts why they, the infirm and worn- 
out, were left, while she was taken in her lovely prime. 

The third day after Ruth's death, a gentleman came to the 
door and asked to speak to Mr. Benson. He was very much 
wrapped up in furs and cloaks, and the upper exposed part of his 
face was sunk and hollow, like that of one but partially recovered 
from, illness. Mr. and Miss Benson were at Mr. Farquhar's, gone 
to see Leonard, and poor old Sally had been having a hearty cry 
over the kitchen fire before answering the door-knock. Her heart 
was tenderly inclined, just then, towards any one who had the 
aspect of suffering ; so, although her master was out, and she was 
usually chary of admitting strangers, she proposed to Mr. Donne 
(for it was he), that he should come in and await Mr. Benson's 
return in the study. He was glad enough to avail himself of her 
offer; for he was feeble and nervous, and come on a piece of 
business which he exceedingly disliked, and about which he felt 
very awkward. The fire was nearly, if not quite, out ; nor did 
Sally's vigorous blows do much good, although she left the room 
with an assurance that it would soon bum up. He leant against 
the chimney-piece, thinking over events, and with a sensation of 
discomfort, both external and internal, growing and gathering 
upon him. He almost wondered whether the proposal he meant 
to make with regard to Leonard could not be better arranged'by 
letter than by an interview. He became very shivery, and im- 
patient of the state of indecision to which his bodily weakness 
had reduced him. 

Sally opened the door, and came in. "Would you like to 
walk up-stairs, sir V asked she, in a trembhng voice, for she had 
learnt who the visitor was from the driver of the fly, who had run 
up to the house to inquire what was detaining the gentleman 
that he had brought from the Queen's Hotel ; and, knowing that 
Ruth had caught the fatal fever from her attendance on Mr. 
Donne, Sally imagined that it was but a piece of sad civihty to 
invite him up-stairs to see the poor dead body, which she had 
laid out and decked for the grave, with such fond care that she 
had grown strangely proud of its marble beauty. 

Mr. Donne was glad enough of any proposal of a change from 
the cold and comfortless room where he had thought uneasy, 
remorseful thoughts. He fancied that a change of place would 
banish the train of reflection that was troubling him ; but the 
change he anticipated was to a well-warmed, cheerful sitting- 
room, with signs of life, and a bright fire therein ; and he was on 
the last flight of stairs, — at the door of the room where Ruth lay, 
— ^before he understood whither Sally was conducting him. He 
shrank back for an instant, and then a strange sting of curi6sity 
impelled him on. He stood in the humble low-roofed attic, the 
window open, and the tops of the distant snow-covered hills filling 
up the whiteness of the general aspect. He muffled himself up 
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in his doak, and shuddered, while Sally reverently drew down the 
sheet) and showed the beautiful, calm, still face, on which the last 
rapturous smile still lingered, giving an ineffiible look of bright 
serenity. Her arms were crossed over her breast ; the wimple- 
like cap marked the perfect oval of her face, while two braids of 
the waving auburn hair peeped out of the narrow border, and lay 
on the delicate cheeks. 

He was awed into admiration by the wonderful beauty ci that 
dead woman. 

"How beautiful she* is !" said he, beneath his breath. *Do 
all dead people look so peaceful — so happy ?" 

" Not all," replied Sally, crying. ** Few has been as good and 
as gentle as she was in their lives." She quite shook with her 
sobbing. 

Mr. Donne was disturbed by her distress. 

" Come, my gQod woman ! we must all die — ** he did not 
know what to say, and was becoming infected by her sorrow. " I 
am sure you loved her very much, and were very kind to her in 
her lifetime ; you must take this from me to buy yourself some 
remembrance of her." He had pulled out a sovereign, and really 
had a kindly desire to console her, and reward her, in offering it 
to her. 

But she took her apron from her eyes, as soon as she became 
aware of what he was doing, and, still holding it midway in her 
hands, she looked at him indignantly, before she burst out : — 

" And who are you, that think to pay for my kindness to her 
by money ? And I was not kind to you, my darling." said she, 
passionately addressing the motionless, serene body — ** I was not 
kind to you. I frabbed you, and plagued you from the first, my 
lamb ! I came and cut off your pretty locks in this very room — 
I did — and you said never an angry word to me ; — no ! not then, 
nor many a time after, when I was very sharp and cross to you. 
—No ! I never was kind to you, and I dunnot think the world 
was kifid to you, my darling, — ^but you are gone where the angels 
are very tender to such as you — ^you are, my poor wench I" She 
bent down and kissed the lips, from whose marble, unjdelding 
touch Mr. Donne recoiled, even in thought. 

Just then Mr. Benson entered the room. He had returned 
home before his sister, and come up-stairs in search of Sally, to 
whom he wanted to speak on some sul^ect relating to the funeral. 
He bowed in recognition of Mr. Donne, whom he knew as the 
member for the town, and whose presence impressed him pain- 
fully, as his illness had been the proximate cause of Buth's death. 
But he tried to check this feeung, as it was no fault of Mr. 
Don,ne's. Sally stole out of the room, to cry at leisure in her 
kitchen. 

" I must apologise for being here," said Mr. Donne. " I was 
hardly conacions where your servant was leading me to, when irfie 
etxpressedher wish that 1 should ^qi5k\x"^s»\ai\T^r 
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" It IB a very common idcti in this towaj that it is a gratifica- 
tion to be asked to take a litst look at the dead," re^ed Mr. 
Benson, 

I ** And in this case I am glad to have seen her once more/* 

^d Mr. Donne. '' Poor Euth ! ^' 

Mr. Benson gknced up at him at the last word. How did he 
know her name f To him she had only been Mrs. Denbigh- But 
Mr- Donne had no idea that he was talking to one unaware of the 
connexion that had formerly existed between them ; and^ though 
he would have preferred carrying on the conversation in a wanner 
room, yet^ aa Mr* Betiaon was still gating at her mth sad, Iniger- 

Ping love, he went on :— 
\ '^^I did not recognise her when she came to nurso me ; I be- 
pere I was delirious. My servant, who had known her long ago 
In Fordham, told me who she was. I cannot tell you how I 
iregret that she ahouJd have tUed in consequence of heo' love 
of me." 
^_^ Mr* Benson looked up at him again^ a stem light Ming bia 
^H|[fes aa he did so. He waited impatiently to hear morOj either to 
Bfeucncli or confirm his suspicions. If she had not l)een lying 
there, very still and calm, he ivould have forced the words out of 
^llr, Donne, hy some abrupt question. As it was, he listened 
^^nil^ntty, his heart quick-heatingp 

^^p ** I know that money is but a poor compensation,^s no 
^ remedy for this event, or for my youthful folly" 

Mr, Benson set his teeth hard tj^gether^ to keep in wordu httle 
short of a curse. 

" Indeed, I offered her money to almost any amount befojpe : — 

me justice, sir,*' catching the gleam of mdignation on Mr. 

^nson's face : " I oflered to marry her, and provide for the boy 

if he had been legitimate. It's of no use recurring to that 

ime," said he, his voice fidteriiig ; " what m done cannot he 

done. But I came now to say, that I ^^hould be glad to leave 

phe boy stiO under your charge, and that eveiy expeoac you think 

it right to incur in his education I will gladly defray ; — and place 

a sum of money in tru^t for him — say, two tbouaantl poutids — or 

more : fix what you will Of course, if you decline retaining him, 

I must find some one eliiO ; but the provision for him shall be the 

le, for my poor Ruth's sake.'* 

Mr. Benaon did not speak. He could uot, till he had gathered 
me peace from looking at the ineffable repose of the Dead, 

Then, before he atiswertd, he covered up her face ; and in his 
lice there was the stillness of ice, 

nard h not unprovided for. Tliosc that honoured his 
ir will take caie of him, He shall never touch a penny of 
TOUT money. Every offer of service you have made, I reject in 
. his name, and iu licr presence," said be^ bending towards the 
■^^ead. " Men may call .such actions sis yours youthful folhes 1 
^^mxare is another uamc for tkem Vii\h GJj^ ^^^ V ^ ^«f^ i^i^'^ 
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All the way down, Mr. Benson heard Mr. Donne's voice trfging 
and entreating, but the words he could not recognise for the 
thoughts that filled his brain — ^the rapid putting together of 
events that was going on there. And when Mr. Donne turned at 
the door, to speak again, and repeat his offers of service to 
Leonard, Mr. Benson made answer, without well knowing whether 
the answer fitted the question or not : — 

" I thank Gbd, you have no right, legal or otherwise, over the 
child. And for her sake, I will spare him the shame of ever 
hearing vour name as his father." 

He shut the door in Mr. Donne's face. 

" An ill-bred, puritanical old fellow ! He may have the boy, 
I am sure, for aught I care. I have done my duty, and will get 
out of this abominable place as soon as I can. I wish my last 
remembrance of my beautiful Ruth was not mixed up with all 
these people." 

Mr. Benson was bitterly oppressed with this interview ; it 
disturbed the peace with which he was beginning to contemplate 
events. His anger ruffled him, although such anger had oeen 
just, and such indignation well deserved ; and both had been 
unconsciously present in his heart for years against the unknown 
seducer, whom he met face to face by the death-bed of Ruth. 

It gave him a shock which he did not recover from for many 
days. He was nervously afraid lest Mr. Donne should appear at 
the funeral ; and not all the reasons he alleged to himself against 
this apprehension, put it utterly away from him. Before then, 
however, he heard casually (for he would allow himself no in- 
quiries) that he had left the town. No ! Ruth's funeral passed 
over in calm and simple solemnity. Her child, her own house- 
hold, her friend, and Mr. Farquhar, quietly walked after the bier, 
which was borne by some of the poor to whom she had been very 
kind in her lifetime. And manv others stood aloof in the little 
burying-ground, sadly watching tnat last ceremony. 

They slowly dispersed ; Mr. Benson leading Leonard by the 
hand, and secretly wondering at his self-restraint. 

Mr. Benson was anxious, according to Dissenting custom, to 
preach an appropriate funeral sermon. It was the last office he 
could render to her ; it should be done well and carefully. More- 
over, it was possible that the circumstances of her life, which 
were known to all, might be made effective in this manner to 
work conviction of many truths. Accordingly, he made great 
preparation of thought and paper ; he laboured hard, destroying 
sheet after sheet — ^his eyes filling with tears between-whiles, as he 
remembered some fresh proof of the humility and sweetness of 
her life. Oh, that he could do her justice ! but words seemed 
hard and inflexible, and refused to fit themselves to his ideas. 
He sat late on Saturday, writing ; he watched through the night 
tiU Sunday morning was far advanced. He had never taken 
such pains with any sermon, and\ie 7?^ oxA^ VaJd «^\hsS\fi^ -^r*k 
Jt after all 
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Mrs. Farqubfur had comforted the bittemesa of Sa^y^s grief hj 
giviDg her very baDdsome mourning. At any rate, she felt oddly 
pfijud aud exultiBg when sbe tbougbt of her dow black gown ; 
out wh^^n she renieinbered why she wore it, she acolded herself 
pretty sharply for her satisfactiooi and took to ciymg afreah with 
redoiiblod %ngotir. She spent the Sunday morwing m alternately 
Minoothin^ down her stirtaj and iidjustiug her broad hemmed 
collar, or bemoaning the occasion with tearful earnest ness» But 
the sorrow overcame the little quaint vanity of her beart, as ahe 
fiaw troop j;tfter tro^jp of humblj-dressed mouruers pasa by into 
the old chapeL They were very poor— but each bad mounted 
Bome rusty piece of crape, or some faded black ribbon. Tho old 
came baiting and alow — ^the mothers carried their quiet^ awe- 
stnick babes. 

And Lot ouly theao were thei^— but others — equally una&- 
cuatomed to nonconformist worship : Mr. Davi^, for instance^ to 
whom Sally acted as chaperone ; for be sat in the miru sterna pew, 
m a stranger ; and, as she afterwards said, she had a fellow- 
feeBog with him, being a Church- woman herself, and Dissenters 
had sucli awkward ways ; however^ she bad been there beforCj so 
she coidd set him to rights about their faahions. 

From the pulpit, Mr. Benson saw ono and all — ^the well-filled 
Bradshaw pew — all iix deep mouruingj Mr. Bradshaw cou- 
spicuously BO (he would have attended tiie funeral glatUy if they 
would have asked him)— the Paixiuhars — the mauy atiunger^— 
the still more numerous poor— one or two wild-lookirig outcasts, 
who stood afar off, but wept silently and continnallj^ Mr* 
Benson's heart grew very full 

His voice trembled aa he read and prayed. But he steadied 
it as he opened Hs sermon- — hi a great, list eiibrt in her honour— 
the labour that he had prayed God to bless to the hearts of 
many. For an inatant the old man looked on all tho uptm-ned 
faces, listening, with wet oyes, to bear wlmt he could say to 
interpret that which was in their hearts^ dumb and unshaped, of 
God^a doings^ as shown in her Hfe. He looktti, and, as he gazed, 
a mist came before him, and he could not see hia sermon, nor 
his hearera^ but only Eutbj as sho had been — stricken low, and 
crouching from sight in the upland field Try Llan-dhu — like 
a woeful, hunted creature* And now hor life waa over ! her 
struggle ended ! Sermon ajid all was forgotten. He sat down, 
and hid his face in his handM for a minute or eo. Then he aro^e, 
pale and serene. He put the sermon away* and opened the 
feibloy and read the seventh chapter of Revelations, beginning at 
the ninth verso. 

Before it was finished, most of Ms hearers were in tears* It 
came home to them as more appropriate than any sermon could 
have beoD, Even Sally, though fud of anxiety as to what her 
fellow-Churehman would think of such proceedings, let the sobs 
come filed J as she heard the 'worda \ — 

** And he said to mej These axe tlcie^ ^\ns?ii s:a2CEi& «3^ '^^^ ^^«ife^ 
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tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. 

" Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve him 
day and night in his temple ; and he that sitteth on the throne 
s^all dwell among them. 

" They shall hmiger no more, neither thirst any more ; 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat 

" For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters, 
and God ^lall wipe away all tears from their eyes." 



" He preaches sermons sometimes," said Sally, nudging Mr. 
Davis, as they rose from their knees at last. " I make no doubt 
there was as grand a sermon in yon paper-book as ever we hear 
in church. IVe heard him pray uncommon fine — quite beyond 
any but learned folk." 

Mr. Bradshaw had been amdous to do something to testify 
his respect for the woman, who, if all had entertained his 
opinions, would have been driven into hopeless sin. Accordingly, 
he ordered the first stonemason of the town to meet him in 
the chapel-yard on Monday morning, to take measurement and 
receive directions for a tombstone. They threaded their way 
among the grassy heaps to where Ruth was buried, in the south 
comer, beneath the great Wych-elm. When they got there, 
Leonard raised himself up from the new-stirred turf. His face 
was swollen with weeping; but when he saw Mr. Bradshaw, he 
calmed himself, and checked his sobs, and, as an explanation of 
being where he was when thus surprised, he could find nothing 
to say but the simple words : — 

" My mother is dead, sir." 

His eyes sought those of Mr. Bradshaw with a wild look of 
agony, as if to find comfort for that great loss in human sym- 
pathy ; and at the first word — ^the first touch of Mr. Bradshaw's 
nana on his shoulder — ^he burst out afresh. 

^ " Come, come ! my boy ! — ^Mr. Francis, I will see you about 
this to-morrow — I will call at your house. — Let me take you 
home, my poor fellow. Come, my lad, come !" 

The first time, for years, that he had entered Mr. Benson's 
house, he came leading and comforting her son — and, for a 
moment, he could not speak to his old mend, for the sympathy 
which choked up his voice, and filled his eyes with tears. 
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